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CHAPTER I. 


dn which there 1s more Ale than Argumert 


Ir was on a blusterous windy might in the early part of 
November, 1812, that three men were on the high road near 
to the little village of Grassford, in the south of Devonshire 
The moon was nearly at the full, but the wild scud, and occa 
sionally the more opaque clouds, passed over in such rapid 
succession, that 1t was rarely, and but for a moment or two, 
that the landscape was thrown into light and shadow, and the 
wind, which was keen and piercing, bent and waved the leaf- 
less branches of the trees which were ranged along the hedge- 
rows, between which the road had been formed 

The three individuals to whom we have referred appeared all 
of them to have been indulging too freely in the ale which was 
sold at the public house about half a mile from the village, and 
from which they had just departed Two of them, however, 
comparatively speaking, sober, were assisting home, by their 
joint efforts, the third, who, supported between them, could 
with difhculty use his legs Thus did they continue on, the 
two swayed first on the one side of the road, and then on the 
other, by the weight of the third, whom they almost carried 
between them At last they arrived at a bridge built over one 
of those impetuous streams so common 1m the county, when, 
as if by mutual understanding, for 1t was without speaking, 
the two more sober deposited the body of the third against 
the parapet of the bridge, and then for some time were silently 
occupied in recovering their breath One of the two who 
remained leaning on the parapet by the side of their almost 
lifeless companion was a man of about forty years of age, tall 
and slender, dressed in a worn out black coat, and a pair of 
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trousers much too short for him, the original colour of which 
it would have been difficult to have syrmised , a sort of clerical 
hat, equally the worse for wear, was on his head Although 
his habiliments were mean, still there was something about his 
appearance which told of better days, and of having moved 1n 
a diff_rent sphere in society, and such had been the case 

Some years before he had been the head of a grammar school, 
with a comfortable income, but a habit of drinking had been 
his ruin, and he was now the preceptor of the village of Grass- 
ford, and gained his livelihood by instructing the children of 
the cottigers for the small modicum of twopence a head per 
week ‘This unfortunate propensity to liquor remained with 
him , and he no sooner received his weekly stipend than he 
hastened to drown his cares, and the recollection of his former 
position, at the ale house which they had just quitted The 
second personage whom we shall introduce was not of a cor- 
Tesponding height with the other he was broad, square-chested, 
and short—dressed 1n knee breeches, leggings, and laced boots 
~——his coit being of a thick fustian, and cut short like a shooting- 
jacket his profession was that of a pedlar 

“It’s odd to me,” said the pedlar, at last breaking silence, 
as he looked down upon the drunken man who lay at his feet, 
“why ale should take a man off his legs, they say that liquor 
gets into the head, not the feet ” 

“Well,” replhed the schoolmaster, who was much more 
inebnated than the pedlar, “ there’s argument even in that, 
and, you see, the perpendicular deviation must arise from the 
head being too heavy, that’s clear , and then, you see, the feet, 
from the centre of gravity being destroyed, become too hght , 
and if you put that and that together, why, a man can’t stand 
You understand my demonstration?” 

“Tt was heavy wet that ale, and so I suppoce it’s all nght,” 
replied the pedlar , “ but still ale a’n’t poured into the head or 
into the feet of a man, but into the mternals, which are nght 
in the middle of a man, so, how do you make out your case, 
Mr Furness?” 

“Why, Byres, you talk of the residuum ” 

“Never said a word about it, and, as I stand here, never 
even heard the word before ” 

“Perhaps not the residuum 1s, you see, Byres, what is 


left.” 
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“ If that’s residgium, I didn’t mean to say a word about it, 
there was none left, for you drained the pot ” 

‘‘Good, Byres , you have never been to college, that’s clear 
Now, observe, when a man pours down into his stomach a 
certain quantity of liquor, the spirituous or lighter part ascends 
to his head, and that makes his head heavy Io you under- 
stand P” 

“No, what’s hight can’t make things heavy ” 

“ Can’t 1t?—-you know nothing about the matter Have 

ou not a proof before you?” replied the schoolmaster, reel- 
ing, and catching hold of the parapet for support, “ look at 
that unfortunate man, who has yielded to exccss ” 

“Very true, I see that he’s drunk, but I want to know how 
it 1s that he got drunk ?” 

‘By drinking” 

“That I knew before” 

“Then why ask any more questions? Had we not better 
proceed, and take him home to his expectant and unhappy 
wife? “lis asad, sad thing, that a man should ‘ put an enemy 
into his mouth to steal away his brains ’” 

“Half a pint will do that with Rushbrook,” rephed the 
pedlar, “ they say that he was wounded on his head, and that 
half his brains are gone already, and that’s why he has a 
pension ” 

“Yes, seventeen pounds a year, paid quarterly, without 
deduction, and only to walk four mules to get it,” replied 
Furness , “‘ yet how misplaced 1s the hberality on the part of 
the government Does he work? No, he does nothing 
but drink and lie in bed all day, while I must be up early and 
remain jate, teaching the young idea at twopence per week 
Friend Byres, ‘mercy is not itself which oft looks so’ Now, 
it is my opinion that it would be a kindness to this poor wretch 
if we were to toss him, as he now 1s, over the bridge into the 
rushing stream , it would end all his troubles ” 

“And save us the trouble of getting him home,” rephed 
Byres, who determined to humour his more mebnated 
companion “Well, Mr Furness, Pye no objection Why 
should he hve? Is he not a sinecurist—one of the locusts 
who fatten on the sweat and blood of the people, as the Sun- 
day paper says? Don’t you remember my reading it this 
morning ?” 
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“Very true, Master Byres ” 

“What d’ye say, then ?—shall we over with him?” 

‘We must think a little,” replied the schoolmaster, whe put 
his hand up to his chin, and remained silent for a minute or 
two ‘ No,” resumed he, at last, “on second thoughts I 
cannot do it. He halves his beer with me No pension—no 
beer , that’s a self-evident proposition and conclusion It 
were ingratitude on my part, aud I cannot consent to your 
proposil,” continued the schoolmaster, “nay, more, I will 
defend him against your murderous intentions to the very last.” 

“Why, Master Furness, you must be somewhat the worse 
for liquor yourself it was your proposal to throw him over 
the bridge, not mine” 

“Take care what you say,” replied the schoolmaster, 
“would you accuse me of murder, or intent to murder?” 

“No, not by no means—only you proposed heaving him 
over the bridge I will say that” 

“Fnend Byres, it’s my opinion you'll say anything but your 
prayers, but m your present state I overlook it Let us go 
on or I shall have two men to carry home instead of one 
Come, now, take one of his arms, while I take the other, and 
raise him up__It 1s but a quarter of a mile to the cottage ” 

Byres, who, as we observed, was by far the more sober of 
the two, did not think it worth his while to reply to the peda- 
gogue Aftera few staggers on the part of the latter, their 
comrade was raised up and led away between them 

The drunken man appeared to be so far aware of what 
was going on that he moved his legs mechanically, and in a 
short time thev arrived at the cottage door, which the peda- 
gogue struck with his fist so as to make it rattle on its hinges. 
The door was opened by a tall, handsome woman, holding a 
candle in her hand 

“I thought so,” said she, shaking her head. “The old 
story now he will be il all night, and not get up till noon 
What a weary life itis with a drunken husband. Bnng him 
in, and thank you kindly for your trouble” 

“It has been hard work and hot work,” observed the 
schoolmaster, sitting down in a char, after they had placed 
their comrade on the bed 

“Indeed, and it must be,” replied the wife. “Will you 
have a drop of small beer, Mr Furness?” 
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“ Ves, if you please, and so will Mr Byres, too What a 
pity it 1s your good man will not keep to small beer” 

“Ves, indeed,” replied the wife, who went into the back 
premises, and soon returned with a quart mug of beer 

The schoolmaster emptied half the mug, and then handed 
it to the pedlar 

“And my little frend Joey, fast asleep, I'll warrant!” 

“Yes, poor child, and so should I have been by this time, 
the clock has gone twelve” 

“Well, Mrs Rushbrook, I wish you a good mght Come, 
Mr Byres, Mrs Rushbrook must want to be in bed” 

“Good night, Mr Furness, and good night, sir, and many 
thanks ” 

‘Lhe schoolmaster and pedlar quitted the cottage Mrs 
Rushbrook, after having watched them for a minute, carefully 
closed the door 

“ They’re gone now,” said she, as she turned to her husband 

What would have created much astonishment could anybody 
else have witnessed it, as soon as his wife had spoken, Rush- 
brook immediately sprang upon his fect, a fine looking man, 
si, feet in height, very erect in his bearing,—and proved to be 
perfectly sober 

‘Jane, my dear,” said he, “there never was such a night 
but I must be quick, and lose no tme Is my gun ready ?” 

“‘ Everything’s ready , Joey 1s lying down on his bed, but all 
ready dressed, and he awakes in a minute ” 

“‘ Call him, then, for there1s no time tolose That drunken 
fool, Furness, proposed throwing me over the bridge It was 
lucky for them that they did not try it, or I should have been 
obliged to settle them both, that they might tell no tales. 
Where’s Mum ?” 

“In the wash house‘ [’ll bring him and Joey directly ” 

The wife left the room, while Rushbrook took down his gun 
nd ammunition, and prepared himself for his expedition In 
a minute or two a shepherd’s dog, which had been released 
from the wash house, made his appearance, and quietly lay 
down close to his master’s feet, it was soon followed by 
Mrs R, accompanied by Joey, a thin, meagre looking boy, of 
about twelve years old, very small for his age, but apparently 
as active as acat, and with cnergy corresponding Noone 
would have thought he had been roused from his sleep , there 
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was no yawning or weariness of motion—on the contrary, ns 
large eye was as bnght as an eagle’s, as he quietly, although 
quickly, provided himself with a sack, which he threw over his 
shoulders, and a coil of line, which he held in his hand, waiting 
until his father was ready to start The wife put out the hghts, 
softly opened the cottage door, looked well round, and then 
returned to her husband, who, giving a low whistle, as a sum- 
mons to Joey and the dog, walked out of the door Nota 
word was spoken, the door was softly shut to, and the tno 
crept stealthily away. 


CHAPTER ILI, 
dn which the Hero of the tale rs formally introduced 


BEFORE we proceed with our narrative, perhaps it will be 
better to explain what may appear very strange to the reader 

Joseph Rushbrook, who has just left the cottage with his son 
and ns dog, was born in the village in which he was then re- 
siding Durng his younger days, some forty years previous 
to his present introduction to the reader, the law was not so 
severe, or the measures taken aginst poachers so strong as 
they were at the period of which we wnte In his youth he 
had been very fond of carrying a gun—as his fathcr had been 
before him—but he never was discovered, and after having 
poached for many years, and gained a perfect knowledge of the 
country for miles round, he was persuaded, in a fit of sem1- 
intoxication, at a neighbouring fair, to enlist im a marching 
regment He had nct been more than three months at the 
depot when he was ordered out to India, where he remained 
eleven years before he was recalled He had scarcely been six 
months mi England, when the exigency of the war demanded 
the services of the regiment in the Mediterranean, where he 
remained for twelve years, and having received a severe wound 
in the head, he was then pensioncd off and discharged He 
tesolved to return to his native village, and settle down quietly, 
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hoping by moderate labour and his pension, to gain a comfort- 
able living On his return he was hardly known, many had 
emigrated to a foreign clime , many had been transported for 
offences againts the laws, particularly for the offence of poach- 
ing and as most of his former allies had been so employed, he 
found himself almost a stranger where he expected to meet 
with frends The property also about the village had changed 
hands People recollected Squire So and So, and the Baronet, 
but now their lands were held by wealthy manufacturers or 
retired merchants All was new to Joe Rushbrook, and he 
felt himself anywhere but at home Jane Ashley, a very beau- 
tiful young woman, who was in service at the Hall, the mansion 
appertaining to the adjacent property, and the daughter of one 
of his earhest friends, who had been transported for poaching, 
was almost the only one who could talk to him after his ab- 
sence of twenty-four years, not that she knew the people at 
the time, for she was then an infant, but she had grown up with 
them after Joe had left, and could narrate anecdotes of them, 
and what had been their eventual destinies Jane having been 
the daughter of aman who had been transported for poach- 
ing, was to Joe a sort of recommendation, and it ended in his 
taking her for his wife They had not been long settled in 
their cottage before Joe’s former propensities returned , in 
fact, he could not be idle, he had carried a musket too long, 
and had lived such a hfe of excitement in the service of his 
country, that he found it impossible to exist without shooting 
at something All his former love of poaching came strong 
upon him, and his wife, so far from checking him, encouraged 
him in his feelings ‘The consequence was, that two years after 
his marriage, Joe Rushbrook was the most determined poacher 
inthe county Although often suspectcd, he had never been 
detected , one great cause of this was his appcaring to be such 
a drunkard, a plan hit upon by his wife, who had observed that 
drunken men were not suspected of being poachers This 
scheme had therefore been hit upon, and very successfully , for 
proving before a magist-ate that a man was carried home dead 
drunk and speechless at midnight, was quite as good an a/zdz 
as cowd be brought forward Joe Rushbrook had, therefore, 
the credit of being a worthless drunken fellow, who lived upon 
his pension and what his wife could earn, but no one had an 
idea that he was not only earning his hvehhood, but laying by 
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money from his successful night labours Not that Joe did not 
like a drop occasionally—on the contrary, he would sometimes 
drink freely , but, generally speaking, the wounds 1n his head 
were complained of, and he would, if the wind was fresh and 
set in the nght quarter, contrive to be carried home on the 
night in which he had most work todo Such was the case, 
as we have represented 1n the first chapter 

Lattle Joey, who, as the reader may anticipate, will be our 
future hero, was born the first year after marriage, and was 
their only child He was a quiet, thoughtful, reflective boy 
for his years, and had imbibed his father’s love of walking out 
on a dark night to an extraordinary degree it was strange to 
see how much prudence there was, mingled with the love of 
adventure, in this lad True it1s, his father had trained him 
early, first to examine the snares and conceal the game, which 
a little shrimp like Joey could do, without being suspected to 
be otherwise employed than in picking blackbeiries Before 
he was seven years old, Joey could set a springe as well as his 
father, and was well versed in all the mystery and art of un- 
lawful taking of game Indeed, he was very valuable to his 
father, and could do what his father could not have ventured 
upon without exciting suspicion It was, perhaps, from his 
constant vigils, that the little boy was so small in size, at all 
events, his diminutive size was the cause of there being no 
suspicion ittach.d to him Joev went very regularly to the 
day-school of Mr Furness, and although often up the best 
part of the mght, he was one of tne best and most diligent of 
the scholars No one could have supposed tht the little fair- 
haired, quict looking boy, who was so busy with his books or 
his writing, could have been out half the might on a perlous 
eacursion, for such it was at the time we are speaking of It 
aeed hardly be observed that Joey had learned one important 
lesson, which was to be szden¢, not even Alum, the dog, who 
could not speak, was more secret or more faithful 

It 1s astonishing how much the nature and disposition of a 
child may be altered by early tuition I et achild be always 
with its nurse, even under the guidance of a mother, regularly 
brought up as children usually are, and it will continue to be 
a child, and even childish, after childhood 1s gone But take 
the same child, put 1t by degrees in situations of perl, requir- 
ing thought and observation beyond its years, accustom it to 
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nightly vigils, and to watching, and to hold its tongue, and it ts 
astonishing how the mind of that child, however much its body 
may suffer, will develop itself so as to meet the demand upon 
it Thus it 1s with lads that are sent early to sea, and thus it 
was with little Joey He was a man in some points, although 
a child in others Ife would play with his companions, ]iugh 
as loudly as the others, but still he would never breathe a hint 
of what was his father’s employment He went to church 
every Sundiy, as did his father and mother , for they considered 
that poaching was no crime, although punished as such by the 
laws , and he, of course, considered it no crime, as he only did 
what his father and mother wished Let it not be thought, 
therefore, that the morals of uur little hero were affected by his 
father’s profession, for such was not the case 

Maving entered into this necessary exp] inition, we will now 
proceed No band of North American Indians could have 
observed a better trail than that kept by our little party 
Rushbrook walked first, followed by our hcro and the dog 
Mum Nota word was spoken, they continued their route 
over grass-lands and ploughed fields, keeping in the shade of 
the hedgerows 1f Rushbrook stopped for a while to reconnoitre, 
so did Joey, and so did Mum, at tacir relative distances, until 
the march was resumed ‘For three miles and a half did they 
thus continue, until they arnved at a thick cover The wind 
whistled through the branches of the bare trees, chiefly oak and 
ash , the cold, damp fog was now stationary, and chrouded 
them as they proceeded cautiously by the bcaten track in the 
cover, until they had passed through it, and arrived on the 
other side, where the cottage of a gamekeeper w1s situated <A 
feeble light was burning, and shone through the diamond paned 
windows 

Rushbrook walked out clear of the cover, and held 
up his hand to ascertiin preciscry the direction of the wind 
Having satisfied himsclf, he retreated into the cover, in a 
direction so as to be exactly to lecewird of the heeper’s house, 
that the noise of the repo:it of his gun might not be heard 
Having cleared the hedge, he lowered his gun, so as to bring 
the barrel within two or three inches of the ground, and walked 
slowly and cautiously through the brushwood, followed, as 
before, by Joey and Mum = After rbout a quarter of a mile’s 
walk, a rattling of metal was hcird, and they stopped short, 
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it was the barrel of the fowhmng-piece which had brushed one of 
the wires attached to a spring gun, set for the benefit 01, achers 
Rushbrook lifted up his left hand, as a sign to Joey not to 
move , and following the wire, by continually rattling his barrel 
against it, he eventually arnved at the gun itself, opened the 
pan, threw out all the priming, leaving it with the pan open, 
so that 1t could not go off, in case they fell in with another of 
the wires Rushbrook then proceeded to business, for he well 
knew that the gun would be set where the pheasants were most 
accustomed to roost, he put a small charge of powder in his 
fowling piece, that, being so near, he might not skitter the 
the birds, and because the noise of the report would be much 
less , walking under an oak tree he soon discovered the round 
black masses which the bodies of the roosting pheasants pre 
sented between him and the sky, and raising his piece, he fired , 
a heavy bound on the earth near his feet followed the dis- 
charge , Joey then slipped forward and,put the pheasant into 
his bag, another and another shot, and every shot brought an 
increase to Joey’s load Seventeen were already in it when 
Mum gave a low growl ‘This was the signal for people being 
near Rushbrook snapped his finger , the dog came forward to 
his side, and stood motionless, with ears and tail erect. Ina 
minute’s time was heard the rustling of branches as the party 
forced their way through the underwood Rushbrook stood 
still, waiting the signal from Mum, for the dog had been 
taught, if the parties advancing had another dog with them, 
always to raise his fore feet up to Rushbrook’s knees, but not 
otherwise , Mum made no such sign, and then Rushbrook lay 
down in the brushwood, his motions being closely followed by 
his son and his dog 

Voices in whispers were now heard, and the forms of two 
men with guns were to be seen not four yards from where they 
were lying ‘Somewhere about here, I'll swear,” said one 
“Yes, I think so, but it may be further on—the wind has 
brought down the sound ”—“ Very true, let’s follow them, and 
they may fall back upon the spring-gun” The parties then 
advanced into the cover, and were soun out of sight, after a 
time Rushbrook held his ear to the wind, and, satisfied thet al) 
wa" safe, moved homewards, and arnved without further 
adventure, having relieved Joey of the heavy sack as svon as 
they were in the open fields 
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At three o’clock in the morning, he tapped at the back door 
of the cottage Jane opened it, and the spoils of the mght 
having been put away m a secret place, they were all soon in 
bed and fast asleep 


CHAPTER III 
Traum a Child tn the Way he should go, and he will not depart from th 


Ir 1s an old saying, that “if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves,” and it would have been of very little use 
for Rushbrook to take the game if he had not had the means 
of disposing of it In this point, Byres, the pedlar, was a 
valuable accessary Byres was a radical knave, who did not 
admire hard work At first he took up the profession of 
brickliyer’s labourer, one that is of a nature only affording 
occasional work and moderate wages He did this that he 
might apply to the parish for relief, and do nothing for the 
major portion of the year But evena few months’ work would 
not suit him, and subsequently he gained his sustenance by 
carrying on his head a large basket of crockery, and disposing 
of his wares among the cottagers At las* he took out a ped- 
lar’s lircense—perhaps one of the most dangerous permits ever 
allowed by a government, and which has been the cause of 
much of the ill-will and discontent fomented among the lower 
classes Latterly, the cheapness of pmnting and easiness of 
circulation have rendered the profession of less consequence 

twenty years ago the village ale houses were not provided with 
newspapers , it was an eapense never thought of , the men went 
to dnnk their beer and talk over the news of the vicimity, and 
if there was a disturbance in any other portion of the United 
Kingdom, the fact was only gained by rumour, and that vaguely 
and long after it had taken place But when the pedlar Byres 
made his appearance, which he at last did, weekly or oftener, 
as it might happen, there was a great change , he was the party 
who supplied information, and, in consequence, he was always 
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welcome, and looked upon as an oracle, the best seat s1ear the 
fire was reserved for him, and having deposited his pack upon 
the table or in a corner, he would then vroduce the 2 opeller, 
or some other publication full of treasor and blasphemy, and 
read it aloud forthe benefit of the laboureis assembled =A few 
months were more than sufficient to produce the most serious 
effects men who had wotked cheerfully through the day, and 
retired to bed satisfied with their lot, and thankful that work 
was to be obtained, now remained at the public house, c1n- 
vassing the conduct of government, and, leiving then resort, 
satisfied in their own minds that they were ill used, harshly 
treated, and in bitter bondige If they met their supcriors, 
those very parties to whor: they were indebted for cmploy 
ment, there was no respect shown to them 1s formcerly—or, if 
so, 1t was sullen and forced acknowledgment Ihe church 
was gridually deserted—the apperrance of the prstor was no 
longer a signal for every hat to be lifted from the head, on the 
contrary, boys of siateen or seventeen years of age would lean 
against the church, or the walls of the churchyard, with their 
hands in both pockets, ind a sort of leer upon their faces, as 
though they defied the pastor on his appeirance—and there 
would they remain outside during the service, mecting, un 
quailed and without blushing, his eyes, cast upon them as he 
came out again Such was the state of things in the village of 
Grassford in one year after the pedlar had added it to his 
continual rounds—and Byres was a great favourite, for he pro- 
cured for the women what they commissioned him to obtain, 
supplied the girls with mbbons and gewgaws, and trusted to 
a considerable extent Huisrcappearancce was alwiys anxiously 
looked for, he lived scot free at the public house, for he brought 
so much custom, and was the occasion of the drinking of so 
much ale, that the landlord considered his coming as 1 god- 
send His box of ware was well supplied mn the summer 
months, for the fine weither wis the time for the wearing of 
gav ribbons, but in the winter he travelled more to receive 
orders, or to carry away the game supplied to him by tle 
poachers, with whom he was in leigue Had his box becn 
examined during the shooting season, 1t would have becn found 
loaded with pheasants, not with trinkets and ribbons It need 
hardly be observed after this that Byres was the party who took 
off the hands of Rushbrook all the game which he procured, 
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and which he had notice to call for before daylight, generally 
the second morning after it had been obtained , for Rushbrook 
was too cautious to trust Byres with his secret, that of never 
going out of a night without having previously pretended 
intoxication, and having suffered himself to be led or carried 
home 

Our readers will acknowledge that little Joey was placed i 
a very dangerous position , 1t 1s true that he was not aware thit 
he was doing wrong 1m assisting his father , neverthcless, being 
a reflective boy, it did sometimes occur to him that it was odd 
that what was right should be done so secretly, and he at- 
tempted to make out how it was that the birds that flew about 
everywhcre, and appeared to belong to every one might not 
be shot in the open day He knew that the laws forbade it, 
but he inguircd of himself why such laws should be Joey had 
heard but one side of the question, and was therefore puzzled 
It was fortunate for him thit the pastor of the parish, although 
he did not reside in it, did at Icast once a week call in at 
Mr F’s school, and cxammncthe boys Mr Furness, who was 
alw1ys sober during the school hours, wis very proud of these 
visits, and used to point out little Jocy as his most promising 
scholar Ihis induccd the pastor to take more immediate 
notice of our hero, and the commend ition which he received, 
and the advice that wis bestowed upon him, was probably the 
great ciuse why Jocy did attend assiduotsly to his Icssons, 
which his otherwise vagrint fe would have disinclined him to 
do , and also kept a character for honesty aud good principle, 
which he really deserved Indeed, Ins fither and mother, 
setting aside poaching, “nd the secrecy resorted to in conse 
qucnce, were by no mcans bid examplcs in the ordinary course 
of life , they did to their neighbours is they would be done by, 
were fair and honcst in thar dealings, and invariably inculcated 
probity and a re.ard to truth on their son = [his may anpear 
anomalous to many of our readcis, but there are many strange 
anomalies in this world It may thercfore be stated in a very 
few words, that although our httle hero had every chance of 
eventuilly following the roid to ruin, yet, up to the prescut 
time, he had not entered it 

Such was the life led by httle Joey for three years subse- 
quent to our introduction ot him to the reader every day he 
became more useful to his father , latterly he had not attended 
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school but in the forenoon, for, as we have before observed, 
Joey could, from his dimmutive size and unsuspicious appear 
ance, do much that his father would not have ventured to 
attempt He was as well versed in the art of snanng as his 
father, and sauntering like a child about the fields and hedge 
sows, would examine his nooses, take out the game, and hide 
it till he could bring it home Sometimes he would go out at 
night attended only by Mum, and the dog would invarimbly 
give him mute notice, by simply standing with his ears and tail 
erect, when the keepers had discovered the snares and were 
lying in wait for the poacher, to lay hold of him when he came 
to ascertun his success ven in such a case, Joey very often 
would not retreat, but, crawling on his stomach, would arrive 
at the snare, and take out the animal without the keepers per- 
ceiving him, for their eyes were invariably directed to the 
horizon, watching the appearance of some stout figure of a 
man, while Joey crawled along, bearing away the prize unseen 
At other times, Jocy would reap 1 rich harvest in the broad 
day, by means of his favourite game cock Having put on the 
animal his steel spurs, he would plunge into the thickest 
of the cover, and, selecting some small spot of cleared ground 
for the combat, he would throw down his gallant bird, and con 
ceal himself in the brushwood, the game cock would imme 
diately crow, and his challenge was immediately answered by 
by the pugnacious male phe sant, who flew down to meet him 
the combat was short, for the pheasant was soon pierced by 
the sharp steel of hs adversary, and as one antagonist fell 
dead, again would the game cock crow, and his challenge be 
accepted by another In an hour or two the small arena was 
a field of blood, Joey would creep forward, put his victorious 
cock into his bag together with many dead adversaries, and 
watch an opportunity for a safe retreat 

Such was the employment of our hero, and although sus- 
picion had often been attached to his father, none had an idea 
tnat there had been a violation of the laws on the part uf me 
son, when an event took place which changed our hero's 
destiny 
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CHAPTER IV 


Ln ahah the Author has endea soured, with all his Power, to sutt the present 
laste of the Publu 


WE have said that Byres was the receiver of the game obtained 
by Rushbrook It so happened, that in these accounts Byres 
had not adhered to his duty towards his neighbour , in fact, 
he attempted to over reach, but witnout success, and from that 
time Byres became Rushbrook’s determined, but secret, enemy 

Some months had passed since their disagrecment, and thcre 
was a mutual mistrust (as both men were equally revengeful 
in their tempers), when tney hapnencd to meet late on a Satur 
day might at the ale house, which was their usual resort 

Furness the schoolmaster was there, he and many others had 
already drunk too much, all were boisterous and noisy A 
fuw of the wives of those drinking were wating patiendy and 
sorrowfully outside, their arms folded in their aprons as a 
dcfence rgainst the cold, watching for their husbands to come 
out that they might coix them home before the myjor part of 
the weck’s carninys had been spent in liquor Byres had the 
paper in his hand —he had taken it from the schoolmastcr who 
was .00 far gone to read it, and was declaiming loudly against 
all governments, monarchy, and laws—when a strangcr entcred 
tie tap 100m where they were all assembled = Rushbrook was 
at the time sitting down, intending quietly to take a pint and 
walk home, is he had too much respect for the Sabbath to 
follow his profession of poacher on the morning of that dav he 
did not intend, therefore, to resort to his usual custom of pre- 
tending to be intoxicated , but when the stranger came in to 
his great surprise he observed a glance of recognition between 
him and Byies, after which they appe ired as if thes were perfect 
Stranecrs Rushbrook watched them carcfully, but so as not 
to let them perceive he was so doing, when a beckon from the 
stranger to Byres was again made Byres continued to read 
the paper and to harangue, but at the samc time took an oppor 
timity of making a signal in reply There was something in 
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the stranger’s appearance which told Rushbrook that he was 
cmployed as a keeper, or something in that way, for we often 
single out our enemies by instinct That there was mischief 
in the wind Rushbrook {clt sure, and his heart misgave him ~ 
the more so, as occasionally the eyes of both were turned 
towards him After a little reflection, Rushbrook determincd 
to feign mtoxication, 1s he had so often done before _ he called 
for another pint, for some time talked very loud, and at last 
laid his head on the table, after a time he hited it up agam 

drink more, and then fell back on the bench By degrees the 
company thinncd until there was no one Icft but the school 

master, the pedlir, and the stringer Ihe schoolmaster, as 
usual, offered to assist the pedlir in helping Rushbrook to his 
cottage , but Byrcs rephed that he wis busy, and that he need 
not wait for Rushbrook, the friend he had with him would 
assist him in taking home the drunken man Ihe schcolmaster 
reeled home, lewing the two together Ihcy sit down on the 
bench, not tar from Rushbrook, who ippeared to them to be 
in the last stage of incbriety Their conversation was easily 
overheard Ihe pedlar stated that he had watched several 
nights, but rever could find when Rushbrook lett his cottage, 
but he hid traced the boy more than once, that R had pro 

mised to have game reidy for him on Iucsdav, ind would go 
out on Monday night for it In short, Rushbrook discovered 
that Byres was about to betriy him to the man, whom, in the 
course of their conversation, he found out to be 1 game keeper 
newly hired by the lord of the manor After i while they broke 
up, Byres having promised to join the heeper in his expedition, 
and to assist in securing his former ally Having made these 
arrangements they then took hold of Rushbrook by the arms, 
and, shaking him to rouse him as much 1s they could, they Ied 
him home to the cottage, and left him in charge of his wife 
As soon as the door wis closed, Rushbrook’s long repressed 
anger could no longer be restrained he started on his fect, 
and striking his fist on the table so as to terrify his wife, swore 
that the pedlar should pay dear for his peaching Upon his 
wifes demanding an explunition, Rushbrook, in a few hurried 
senten: *5, explained the whole Jane, however she might 
agree with him in his indignation, like all women shuddered 
at the thought of sheaaing blood She persuaded her husband 
to go to bed. He consented, but he slept not he had but 
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one feeling, which was vengeance towards the traitor When 
revenge enters into the breast of a man who has lived peace- 
ably at home, fiercely as he may be i:mpclled by the passion, 
he stops short at the idca of shedding blood But when a 
man who had, lke Rushbrook served so long in the army, 
witnessed such scenes of carnage, and so often passed his 
bayonet through his adversary’s body, 1s roused up by this fatal 
sassion, the death of a fellow creature becomes a matter of 
indifference, provided he can gratify his feclings Thus it was 
with Rushbrook, who, before he rose on the morning of that 
Sabbath in which, had he gone to church, he could have so 
often reuestcd his trespasses mizht be forgiven, as he “ forgave 
them who trespassed against him,” had made up his mind 
that nothing short of the pedlars death would sitisfy him 
At breakfast he appeared to lstcn to his wifes entreaties, 
and promised to do the pcdlar no harm, and told her that, 
instcad of going out on the Monday night, 1s he had promnsed, 
he should go out on that very mght, and by that meins evade 
the snare lud for him = Jane persuaded him not to go out at 
all, but this Rushbrook would not conscnt to He told her 
that he wis determined to show them that he wis not to be 
driven off his beat and would make }ivres believe on [ucsday 
night thit he had been out on the Mond iy night Rushbrooks 
object was to have a mecting with Byres, if posuble, alone, to 
tax him with his treachery, and thcn to take summiury ven 
geance 

Aware that Byres slept at the ale house he went down 
there a littl before dirk, and told him thit he intended 
going out on that mght, that it would be better it, instcid of 
coming on Tuesdiy, he were to mect him it the corner of one 
of the covers, which he described, at an hour igiced upon, 
ahen he would mike over to him the game which he might 
have procured F#yres, who saw in this an caccllent met’: od of 
trapping Rushbre sh, consented to it, intending to intorm the 
Leeper, so that he should mcct Rushbrook Lhe time of meeting 
was arranged for two o’clock in the mourning = _Rushbrook was 
certiun that Byrcs would Ieave the ale house an hour or two 
before the time proposed, which would be more than sufhcient 
for his giving information to the keeper He therefore remained 
quietly at home till twelve o'clock, when he loaded his gun, 
and went out without Joey or the dog Has wile perceiving 
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this, was convinced that he had not gone out with the irten 
tion to poach, but was pursuing his scheme of revenge She 
watched him after he left the cottage, and observed that he 
had gone down mn the direction of the ale house , and she was 
afraid that there would be mischief between him and Byres, 
and she wakened Joey, desiring him to follow and watch his 
father, and do all he could to prevent it Her commut ication 
was made in such a hurried manner, that 1t was difficult for 
Joey to know what he was to do, exccpt to watch his father’s 
motions, and see what took place This Joey perfectly undcr 
stood , and he was off in an instant, followed, as usual, by 
Mum, and taking with him his sack Our hero crept softly 
down the pathway, in the dircction of the ale house Ihe 
night was dark, for the moon did not nse till two or three 
hours before the morning broke, and it was bitterly cold but 
to darkness and cold Joey had been accustomed, and although 
not seen himself, there was no object could move without being 
scanned by his clear vision He gained a hedge close to the 
ale house Mum wantcd to go on, by which Joey knew that 
his father must be lurking somewhere near to him he pressed 
the dog down with his hand, crouched himself, and watched 
In a few minutes a dark figure was perceived by Joey to emerge 
from the ale house, and walk hastily over a turnip field behind 
the premises it had gained about half over, when another 
form, which Joey recognized as his father’s, stealthily followed 
after the first Joey waited a little time, and was then, with 
Mum, on the stcps of both, for a mile and a half each party 
kept at their relative distances, until they came near a furze 
bottom, which was about six hundred yards from the cover, 
then the steps of Rushbrook were quickened, and those of 
Joey in proportion , the consequence was, that the thrce parties 
rapidly neared each other Byres—for it was he who had 
quitted the ale house—walked along leisurely, having no sus- 
piion that he was followed Rushbrook was now within 
fifteen yards of the pedlar, and Joey at even less distance from 
his father, when he heard tke lock of his father’s gun click as 
he cocked it. 

“‘ Father,” said Joey, not over loud, “don’t 

“Who's there ?” cried the pediar, turning round The only 
reply was the flash and report of the gun, and the pedlar 
dropped among the furze 
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“Oh father !—father '—what have you done?” exclaimed 
Joey, coming up to him 

“You here, Joey!” said Rushbrook “Why are you 
here ?” 

‘“‘ Mother sent me,” replied Joey 

“To be evidence against me,” rephed his father, in wrath 

“Oh no!—tostop you What have you done, father?” 

‘What I almost wish I had not done now,” replied he, mourn- 
fully , “but itis done, and . 

‘And what, father ?” 

“Yam a murderer, I suppose,” rephed Rushbrook “He 
would have peached, Joey—have had me transported, to 
work in chains for the rest of my days, merely for taking a fuw 
pheasants Let us go home,” but Rushbrook did not move, 
although he proposed so doing 

He leant upon his gun, with his eyes fixed in the direction 
where Byres had fallen 

Jocy stood by him—for nearly ten minutes not a word was 
spoken At last Rushbrook said— 

“Jory, my boy, I’ve killed many a man in my time, and I 
have thought nothing of it, I slept as sound 1s ever the next 
night But then, you see, I was a soldicr, and it was my trade, 
and I could look on the man I had killed without feeling 
sorrow or shame, but I can’t look upon this man, Joey He 
was my enemy, but—I’ve murdered him—lI feel it now Go 
up to him, boy—you are not afraid to meet him —and see if he 
be dead ” 

Joey, although generally speaking fear was a stringer to 
him, did, however, feel afraid , his hands hid often been dyed 
with the blood of a hare or of a bird, but he had not yet seen 
death in his fellow creatures He advanced slowly and tremu- 
lously through the dark towards the furze bush in which the 
body laid, Mum followed, raising first one paw and pausing, 
then the other, and as they came to the body, the doy raised 
his hcad and gave such a mournful howl, that it induced our 
hero to start bik again After a time Joey recovered himself, 
and again advanced to the body He leant over it, he could 
distinguish but the form, he listened, and not the slightest 
breathing was to be heard, he whispered the pedlirs name, 
but there was no reply , he put his hand upon his breast, and 
removed it reeking with warm blood 
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“Father, he must be dead, quite dead,” whispered Joey, 
who returned trembling ‘ What shall we do ?” 

“We must go home,” rephed Rushbrook , “this 1s a bad 
night’s work ,” and, without exchanging another word until 
their arrival, Rushbrook and Joey proceeded back to the 
cottage, followed by Mum 


CHAPTER V 
The ns of the Tather ave visited upon the Childe 


JANE had renined nm a wtite of great anxiety during her hus- 
bands 1bsence, watching and hstening to every sound , every 
five minutes saising the latch of the door, and looking out, 
hoping to sce him return As the time went on, her Uirm 
increased , she laid her head down on the tmble and wept , she 
could find no consolation, no alleviation of her anxiety , she 
dropped down on her knees and prayed 

She was chill appealing to the Most High, when a blow on 
the door announced her husbands rcturn ‘There wasa sulken 
gloom ow r his countenance as he entered he threw his gun 
carelessly o1 one side, so that it fell, and rattled against the 
pived floor , and this one ict was to her or inousofevil He 
sat down without spcaking, falling pack in the chair, and 
lifting his eyes up to the rafters ibove, he appeared to be in 
deep thov zht, and unconscious of ner prescnce 

“What has happened ?” inquued his wife, trembling as she 
laid her I und on his shoulder 

“ Don’t spetkh to me now,” was the reply 

“Joey,” sud the firghtened woman in a whisper, “ what has 
he done?” 

Joey answered not, but raised his hand, red with the blood 
which was now dried uponpit 

Jane uttered a faint cry, droppeu on her knees, and covered 
hei face, while Joey walked into the back kitchen, and busied 
himself in removing the traces of the dark deed. 
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A quarter of an hour had elapsed—Joey had returncd, and 
taken : ts seat upon his low stool, and not a word had been 
exchanged 

There certainly 1s a foretaste of the future punishment which 
awaits crime, for how dreadful were the feelings of those who 
were now sitting down in the cottage ! Rushbrook was evidently 
stupefied from excess of feeling, first, the strong excitement 
which had urged him to the deed , and now from the reaction 
the prostration of mental power which had succcedcd it 
Jane dreaded the present and the future—whichever way she 
turned her eyes the gibbet was before hcr—the clanking of 
chains in her ears , in her vision of the future scorn, miscry, 
and remorse—she felt only for hcr husband Jocv, poor boy, 
he felt for both kLven the dog showcd, as he looked up into 
Joey’s face, that he was aware that a foul deed hid been done 
The silcnce which it appeared none would venture to break, 
was at last dissolved by the clock of the vil'age church 
solemnly stitking zwo They all started up—it wis a warning 
—it reminded them of the bell tolling for the dc id—of time 
and of etcrmty, but time present quickly efficed for the 
moment other ideas, yes, 1t was time to act, in four hours 
more it would be daylight, and the blood of the murdcred min 
would appeal to his fellow men for vengeance’ The sun would 
light them to the deed of dirkness—the body would be brought 
home—the migistritcs would assemble—and who would be 
the party suspected ? 

* Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed Jane, “‘ what can be done” 

“There is no proof,” muttered Rushbrook 

“Ycs, there 15,” observed Joey, “I left my bag there, when 
I stooped down to——” 

“Silence |” cried Rushbrook ‘“ Yes,’ continued he, bitterly, 
to his wife, “this 1s vour doing, you must send the boy after 
me, ind now thcre will be evidence agunst me, I sha'l owe 
my death to you” 

“Oh, say not so! say not so!” replied Jane, falling down 
on her knees, and weeping bitterly as she buried her fice in 
his lap, “but there is yet time,” cricd she, starting up , “ Toev 
can go and fetch the big You will, Joey won't you, dear? 
you are not ifraid—you ire innocent ’ 

“ Better leave it where it 1s mothcr,’ replied Joey, calmly 

Rushbrook looked up at his son with surprise , Jane caught 
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him by the arm , she felt convinced the boy had some reason 
for what he said—probably some plan that would ward off 
suspicion—yet how could that be, 1t was evidence against 
them, and after looking earnestly at the boy’s face, she 
dropped his arm “Why so, Joey?” said she, with apparent 
calmness 
‘ Because,” replied Joey, “I have been thinking about 1t all 
this tme, I am innocent, and therefore I do not mind if they 
suppose me guilty The bag 1s known to be mine—the gun I 
must throw into a ditch two fields off You must give me 
some money, if you have any, if not, I must go without it, 
but there is no time to be lost I must be off and away from 
here in ten minutes, tomorrow isk every one if they have 
seen or heard of me, because I have left the house some time 
during the night I shall have a good start before that, 
besides, they may not find the pedlar for a day or two, 
perhaps , at all events, not till some time after I am gone, 
and then, you see, mother, the bag which 1s found by | 1m, and 
the gun in the ditch, will make them think it 1s me who killed 
him, but they will not be «ble to make out whether I killed 
him by accidert, and ran away from fear, or whether I did it 
on purpose So now, mother, that’s my plan, for it will save 
father ” 
“And I shall never see you again, my child!” replied his 
mother 
“"Lhat’s as may be You miy go away from here after a 
time, mother, when the thing has blown over Come, mother, 
there is no time to lose” 
‘Rushbrook, what say you—what think you?” said Jane to 
her husband 
“Why, Jane, at all events, the boy must have left us, for, 
ou see, I told Byres, and I’ve no doubt but he told the keeper, 
if he met him, that I should bring Joey with me _ I did it to 
deceive him, and, as sure as I sit here, they will have that boy 
up as evidence against his father” 
“To be sure they will,” cried Joey , “ and what could I do? 
I dare not—I don’t think I could—tell a hie , and yet I would 
not peach upon father, neither What can I do—but be out 
of the way?” 
“ That’s the truth—away with you, then, my boy, and take 
a father’s blessing with you—a guilty father’s, it is true, God 
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forgive me Jane give him all the money you have, lose not 
amoment quick, woman, quick” And Rushbrook appeared 
to be in agony 

Jane hastened to the cupboard, opened a small box, and 
pourcd the contents into the hands of Joey 

“ Farewell, my boy,” said Rushbrook , “ your father thanks 
you ” 

“Heaven preserve you, my child cned Jane, embracing 
him, as the tears rained down her cheeks “ You will wnte— 
no! you must not—mercy '—mercy '—I shall never see him 
again !”—and the mother fainted on the floor 

The tears rose in our hero’s eyes as he beheld the condition 
of his poor mother Once more he grasped his father’s hand , 
and then, catching up the gun, he went out at the back door, 
and driving back the dog, who would have followed him, made 
over the fields as fast as his legs would carry him, 


CHAPTER VI. 
© The World before him, where to choose,™ 


WE have no doubt but many of our readers have occasionally, 

when on a journey, come to where the road divides into two, 

forking out in different directions, and the road being new to 
them, have not known which of the two branches they ought 
to take ‘This happens, as it often does tn a novel, tu be our 
case just now Shall we follow little Joey, or his father and 
mother ?—that 1s the question We belicve that when a road 
does thus divide, the wider cf the two branches 1s generally 
selected, as being supposed to be the continuation of the high 
road We shall vurselves act upon that principle , and, as the 
hero of the tale 1s of more consequence than characters acces- 
sory, we shall follow up the fortunes of little Joey As soon 
as our hero had deposited the gun so that it might be easily 
discovered by any one passing by, he darted into the high 
road, and went off with all the speed that he was capable uf, 
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and it was not yet light when he found himself at least ten 
miles fiom his native village As the day dawned, he quitted 
the high road, and took to the fields, keeping a parallel course, 
s0 as to still imcrease the distance, 1t wis not until he hid 
made fifteen miles, that, finding himself exhausted, he sat down 
to recover himsclf 

From the time that he had left the cottage until the present, 
Joey had hid but one overwhelming idea in his head, which 
was, to escape fiom pursuit, and by his absence to save his 
father from suspicion , but now that he had effected that pur 
pose, and wis in a state of quiescence, other thougts rushed 
apon his mind Fut, the scenes of the last few hours pre 
sented themsclves in rapid array before him—he thought of 
the deid man, and he looked at Ins hind to ascertiin if the 
bloody marxs had been efficed, and then he thought of his 
poor mother’s state when he quitted the cottage, and the 
remembrance mide him weep bitterly his own position came 
next upon him,- a boy, twelve yeirs of age, adiift upon the 
world—how was he to live—whit wis he todo? This re 
mindcd him that his mother had given him money , he put his 
hand into his pocket, and pulled it out to ascertain whit he 
possessed Hehaid Ar 16s , to hima large sum, and it was 
allin silver As he hid become more composed, he began to 
reflect upon whit he had better do, where shoulu he go to P— 
London It was a long wiy, he knew, but the firthe: he was 
awi1y fiom home, the better Besides, he had heard much of 
London, and that every one got employment there Joey 
resolved that he would go to Tordon, he knew that he hid 
taken the mght road so far, and having made up his mind, he 
10se up, 1nd proceeded He knew that, if possible, he must 
not allow himself to be seen on the roid for a day or two, and 
he was puzzled how he was to get food, which he already felt 
would be very acceptable , and then, what account was he to 
give of himself, 1f questioned? Such were the cogitations of 
our littl hero as he wended his way till he came to 1 river, 
which wis too deep and rapid for him to .ttempt to ford—he 
was obliged to return to the high road to cross the bridge 
He lookcd around him before he climbed over the low stone 
will, and percciving nobody, he jumped on the footpath, and 
proceeded to the bridge, where he suddenly ficed an oid 
woman with a basket of brown cake» something like gingcre 
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pread Taken by surprise, and hardly knowing what to say, 
he inquired if a cart had passed that way 

* Ves, child, but 1t must be a good mile a head of you,” said 
the old woman, “and you m ist walk fast to overtake it” 

“TY have had no breakfast yet, ind I am hungry, do you sell 
your cakes?” 

“Yes, child, what else do 1 make them for? three a petiny, 
and cheap too” 

Joey felt in his pocket until he had selected a sixpence, ind 
pulling it out, desired the old woman to give him crkes for t, 
and, taking the pile in his hand, he set off as fast as he could 
As soon as he was out of sight, he .gain made his way into 
the fields, and brceakfasted upon hilf hie store He then con 
tinued his journey until nearly one o'clock, when, tired out 
with his exertions, as soon as he had finished the remainder of 
his cakes, he laid down under a nck of corn, and fell fast 
asleep, having made twenty miles since he started In his 
hurry to escipe pursuit, and the many thoughts which o cu 
pied his brain, Joey had made no observation on the weather , 
if he had, he probably would have looked after some more 
secure shelter than the leeside of a haystack He slept 
soundly, and he had not been asleep more than an hour, when 
the wind chinged, and the snow fell fast , nevcitheless, Joey 
slept on, and probably never would have awakened more, had 
it not been that a shepherd and his dog were returning home 
in the evening, and happened to pass close to the haystack 
By this time Joey had been covered with a lnycr of snow, half 
an inch deep, and had it not been for the dog, who went up to 
where he laid, and commenced pawing the snow off of him, he 
would have been passed by undiscovered by the shepherd 
who, after some trouble, succecded in rousing our hero from 
his torpor, and half drazging, half lifting him, contrived to 
lead him across one or two fields, until they arrived at a 
blacksmith’s shop, a small village, before Jocy could have 
been said to hive recovered his scattered senses ‘Two hours’ 
more sleep, and there would have been no further history to 
give of our little hero 

He was dragged to the torge, the fire of which glowed 
under the force of the bellows, and by degrees, as the warmth 
reached him, he was restoicd to self possession To the 
inquiries made as t> who he was, and from where he car > he 
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pow answered as he had before arranged in his mind His 
father and mother were a long way before him , he was going 
to London, but having been tired, he had fallen asleep under 
the haystack, and he was afraid that if he went not on to 
London directly, he never might find his father and mother 
ain 

he? Oh, then,” rephed the shepherd, “they have gone on 
before, have they? Well, you'll citch them, no doubt” 

The blacksmith’s wife, who had been a party to what was 
going on, now brought up a httle warm ale, which quite re 
established Joey , and at the same time a waggon drove up to 
the door, and stopped at the blacksmith’s shop 

“T must have a shoe tacked on the old mare, my frend,” 
said the diver ‘‘ You won't be long?” 

“Not five minutes,” replied the smith You're going to 
London?” 

“Yes, sure” 

‘“‘Ffere’s a poor boy that has been left behind by his father 
and mother somehow—you wouldn’t mind giving him a hft?” 

“Well, I don’t krow, I suppose I must be paid for it in 
the world to come” 

‘And good pay too, 1f you earn it,” observed the black 
smith 

“Well, 1t won’t make much difference to my eight horses, 
I expect,” said the driver, looking at Joey, “so come alony, 
youngster you may perch yourself on top of the straw, above 
the goods ” 

“First come in with me, child,” said the wife of the black 
smith , “you must have some good victuals to take with you— 
so, while you shoe the horse, John, I ll see to the boy ” 

The woman put before Joey a dish in which were the remains 
of more than one smal’ joint, and our hero commenced hig 
attack without delay 

“‘ Have you any money, child?” inquired the woman 

Joey, who thought she might expect payment, replied, “ Yes 
ma’am, I’ve got a shilling ,” and he pulled one out of his 
pocket and laid it out on the table 

“ Bless the child ! what do you take me for, to think that I 
would touch your money? You are a long way from London 
yet although you have got such a chance to get there Do you 

now where to go when you get there?” 
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“Yes, ma’am,” replied Joey, “I shall get work in the 
stables, I believe ” 

“Well, I dare say tnat you will, but in the meantnue you 
had better save your shilling—so we'll find something to put 
this meat and bread up for your journey Are you quite warm 
now?” 

“Ves, thank’ee, ma’am ” 

Joey, who had ceased eating, had another warm at the fire, 
and in a few minutes, having bade adieu, and giving his thanks 
to the humane people, he was buried in the straw below the 
“lt of the waggon, with his provisions deposited beside him, 
ana tne waggon went on nis slow anda steaay pace, to tne tune 
ot 1ts Own jinging bells Joey, wno had quite recovered trom 
his chill, nestled among the straw, congratulating himself that 
1e should now arnve sifcly in London, without more question 
ing And such was the case in three days and three nights, 
without any further adventure, he found himself, although he 
was not aware of it, in Oxford street, somewhat about eight or 
nine o’clock in the evening 

‘Do you know your wry now, boy ?” said the carman 

“TY can ask it,” replied Joey, ‘as soon as I can go to the 
hight and read the address ‘Goodbye, and think you,” 
continued he, glad at last to be clear of any more evasive 
replies 

The carman shook him by the hand as they passed the Boar 
and Castle, and bade ! 1m farewell, and our hero found himself 
alone in the vast metropolis 

What was he to do? He hardly hnew—but one thought 
struck him, which was, that he must find a bed for the might 
He wandered up and down Oxford Street for some time, but 
every one walked so quick that he was afizid to speak to 
them at lasta little girl, of seven or eight years of age, passed 
by him, and looked him earnestly in the face 

“Can you tell me where I can get a bed for the night ?” 
said Joey 

“Have you any brads ?” was the reply 

“What are those?” said Joey 

“Any money, to be sure, why, you’re green—quite.” 

“Yes, I have a shilling ” 

“That will do—cotne along, and you shill sleep with me” 

Joey followed her very innocently, and very glad that he 
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had been so fortunite She led him to a street out of 
lottenham cout roid, m which there were no lamps—the 
houses, however, were large, and many stories high 
“Take my hand,” said the girl, “and mind how you tread ! 
Guided by his new companion, Joey arrived at a door thet 
was wide open they entcred, and, assisted by the girl, he 
went up a dark staircase, to the second story She opened 
a room door, when Joey found himself in compiny with about 
twenty other children, of about the same age, of both sexes 
Here were severil beds on the floor of the room, which was 
spacious In the centre were huddled togcther on the floor, 
round a tallow candle, eight or ten of the inmates, two of 
them playing with a filthy pack of cards, while the others 
looked ove: them others were iying down or asleep on the 
several beds “‘ This is my bed,” said the girl, ‘‘if you are 
tired you can turn in at once 1! sha’n’t go to bed yet” 
Joey wis tired, and he went to bed, it was not very clean, 
but he had been used to worse lodgings lately It need hardly 
be observed that Joey hid got into very bad company, the 
whole of the inmates of the room consisting of juvenile thieves 
and pickpockets, who in the course of time obtain promotion 
in their profession, until they are ultimately sent off to Botany 
Bay Attempts have been made to check these nurseries of 
vice but pseudo philanthropists have resisted such barbarous 
innovation and upon the Mosaic principle, that you must not 
seethe the kid in the mother’s milk, thcy are protected and 
allowed to arrive at full maturity, and beyond the chancc of 
being reclaimed, until they are mpe for the penalties of the law 
Joey slept soundly, and when he awoke next morning 
found that his httle friend wis not with him He dressed 
himself, and then made another discovery, which was, that 
every farthing of his money hid been abstracted froin his 
pockets Of this unpleasant fact he ventured to complain to 
one or two boys, who were lying on other beds with their 
clothes on, they laughed at him, called him a greenhorn, and 
made use of other language, which at once let Joey know the 
mature of the company with whom he had been passing the 
Mght After some altercation, three or four of them bundled 
him out of the room, and Joey found himself sn the street 
without a farthing, and very much inclined to vat a good 
breakfast 
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There 1s no portion of the world, small as it 1s in com- 
parison with the whole, in which there 1s more to be found 
to eat and to drink, more comfortable lodgings, or accommo- 
dation and convenience of every kind, than in the metropolis 
of England, provided you have the means to obtain it, but 
notwithstanding this abundance, there is no place, probably, 
where you will find it more difficult to obtain a portion of it, 
if you happen to have an empty pocket 

Toey went into a shop here and there to ask for employment 
—he was turned away everywhere He spent the first day in 
this manner, and at night, tired and hungry, he laid down on 
the stone steps of a portico, and fell asleep The next morn 
ing he awoke shivering with the cold, faint with hunger He 
asked at the areas for something to eat, but no one would 
give him anything Ata pump he obtained a diink of water 
—that was all he could obtain, for it cost nothing Another 
day passed without food, and the poor boy again sheltered 
himself for the night at a rich man’s door in Berkeley square 


CHAPTER VII 
Lf you want Employment, go to London. 


THE exhausted lad awoke again, and pursued his useless task 
of appeals forfood andemployment It was a bright day, and 
there was some little warmth to be collected by basking in 
the rays of the sun, when our hero wended his way through 
St James’s Park, faint, hungry, and disconsolate There were 
several people seated on the benches, and Joey, weak as 
he was, did not venture to go near them, but crawled along 
At last, after wandering up and down, looking for pity in 
everybody’s face as they passed, and receiving none, he felt 
that he could not stand much longer, and emboldened by 
desperation, he approached a bench that was occupied by 
one person Alt first he only rested on the arm of the bench, 
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but, as the person sitting down appeared not to observe him, 
he timidly took a seat at the farther end The personage who 
occupied the other part of the bench was a man dressed in a 
morning suit @ fa militaire 1nd black stock He had clean 
gloves and a small cane in his hand, with which he was de 
sciibing circles on the gravel before him, evidently in deep 
thought In height he was full six feet, and his proportions 
combined strength with symmetry Hus features were remark 
ably handsome, his dark hair had a natural curl, and lus 
whiskers and mustachios (for he wore those military append- 
ages) were evidently the objects of much attention and solici 
tude We may as well here observe, that although so favoured 
by nature, still there would hive been considered something 
wanting in him by those who had been accustomed to move 
in the first circles, to make him the refined gentleman Has 
movements are carriage were not inelegant, but there was a 
certain vefznue wanting He bowed well, but still 1t was not 
exactly the bow of a gentleman The nursery maids as they 
passed by said, ‘“ Dear me, what a hindsome gentleman!” 
but had the remark been mide by a higher class, it would 
have been qualified into “ What a handsome man!” His age 
was ipparently about five and thirty—at might have been some 
thing more After a short time he left off his mechanical 
amusements, and turning round, perceived little Joey at the 
farther end Whether from the mere inclination to talk, or 
that he thought it presuming in our hero to seat himself upon 
the same bench, he said to him— 

‘“‘T hope you are comfortable, my little man, but perhaps 
you've forgot your message ” 

“‘T have no message, sir, for I know no one and I am not 
tomfortable, for I am starving,” replied Joey, in a tremulous 
voice 

*‘ Are you in earnest now, when you say that, boy, or 1s it 
that you’re humbugging me?” 

Joey shook his head ‘I have eaten nothing since the day 
before yesterday morning, and I feel faint and sick,” replied 
he at last 

His new companion looked earnestly in our hero’s face, and 
was satisfied that what he said was true 

‘As I hope to be saved,” exclaimed he, “it’s my opirion 
that a little bread and butter would not be a bad thing for 





Iam not comfortable fo: Iam starving rephed Joey 
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you Here,” continued he, putting his hand into his coat 
pocket, ‘‘take these coppers, and go and get something into 
your little vitals ” 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you, kindly But I dont know 
where to go I only came up to London two days ago” 

“Then follow me as fast as your little pins can carry you,” 
said the other They had not far to go, for a man was stand- 
ing close to Spring gaiden gate, with hot tea and bread and 
butter, and in a few moments Joey’s hunger was considerably 
appeased 

“Do you feel better now, my httle cock?” 

“Yes, sir, thank you ” 

“ That’s right, and now we will go back to the bench, and 
then you shall tel! me all about yourself, just to pass awav the 
time Now,” said he, as he took his seat, “‘1n the first place, 
who is your father, 1f you have any, and if you haven’t any, 
what wis he?” 

“Father and mother are both alive, but they are a long way 
off Father was a soldier, and he has a pension now” 

“A soldier! Do you know in what regiment ?” 

‘““Yes, it was the 53rd, I think” 

“ By the powers, my own regiment! And what is your 
name, then, and his?” 

** Rushbrook,” replied Joey 

“ My pivot man, by all that’s holy Now haven't you nicely 
dropped on your feet ?” 

‘“‘] don’t know, sir,” replied our hero 

“But I do, your father was the best fellow I had in my 
company—the best forager, and always took care of his officer, 
as a good man should do If there was a turkey, or a goose, 
or a duck, or a fowl, or a pig within ten miles of us, he would 
have it he was the boyfor poaching And now tell me (and 
mind you tell the truth when you meet with a friend) what 
made you leave your father and mother ?” 

“I was afraid of being taken up——” and here Joey 
stopped, for he hardly knew what to say, trust hs new 
acquaintance with his tather’s secret he darc not, neither did 
he like to tell what was directly false , as the reader will per- 
ceive by his reply, he partly told the truth 

“ Afraid of being taken up! Why, what could they take up 
a spalpeen like you for?” 
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“ Porching,” replied Joey, “father poached too they had 
proof against me, so 1 came iway—with father’s consent.” 

* Pc aching ! well, I’m not surprised at that, for if ever it was 
in the blood, it is in vours—that’s truth And what do you 
mean to de now? ’ 

“‘ Anything I cin to earn my bread” 

“ What cin you do—besides poaching, of course? Can you 
read and write? ” 

“Oh, yes” 

“ Would you like to be 1 serv int—clean boots, brush clothes, 
stand behind a cab, run messigcs, carry notes, and hold your 
tongue?” 

“ T could do all that, I think—I am twelve years old” 

“The devil you ate! Well then, for your father’s sake, I'll 
see what I can do for you, till you can do better [I'll 
fit you out as a tiger, and what’s more, unless I am devilish 
hard up, I won't sell you So come along What's your 
name P” 

“Joey 

“Sure that was your father’s name before you, I now recol 
lect, and should any one take the trouble to ask you what 
may be the name of your master, you may reply, with a safe 
conscience, that it’s Captain O’Donahue Now come along 
Not close after me—you my as well keep open file just now, 
till I've made you look a little more decent.” 


’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A Dissertat on upon Pedigree 


Our readers will not perhaps be displeased if we introduce 
Captain O’Donahue more particularly to their notice we shall 
therefore devote this chapter to giving some account of his 
birth, parentage, and subsequent career If the father of 
Captain O Donahue was to be believed, the race of the O Dona- 
hues were kings in Ireland long before the O Connors were 
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ever heard of How far this may be correct we cannot pretend 

to offer an opinion, further than that no man can be supposed 
to know so much of a family’s history as the descendant him 

self The documents were never laid before us, and we have 
only the positive assertion of the Squireen O’Donwhue, who 
asserted not only that they were kings in Ireland before the 
O Connors, whose pretensions to ancestry he treated with con 

tempt, but further, that they were 1enowncd for their strength, 
and were famous for using the longest bows in battle that were 
ever known or heaid of Here we have circumstantial evi- 
dence, although not proof If strong, they might have been 
kings in Ireland, for there “ might has been night” for many 
centuries , and certainly their acquirements were handed down 
to posterity, as no one was more famous for drawing the long 
bow than the Squireen O’Donithuc Upon thcse points, how 

ever, we must leave our readcrs to form their own opinions 

Perhips some one more acquainted with the archives of the 
country miy be able to set us right if we are wrong, or to 
coiroborate our testimony if we are mght In his preface to 
“ Anne of Geieistein,” Sir Walter Scott observes, that “ errors, 
however triviul, ought, in his opinion, never to be pointed out 
to the author without mecting with a candid and respecttul 
acknowledgment” Following the example of so great a man, 
we can only say, thit if any gentleman can prove or disprove 
the assertion of the Sqmureen O’Donahue, to wit, that the 
O’Donahues were hings of Ircland long before the O’Connors 
were heard of, we shall be most happy to acknowledye the 
favour, and insert his remarks in the neat edition We should 
be further obliged to the same party, or indeed, any other, it 
they would favour us with an idea of what was implied by a 
king of Ireland in those days , that 1s to say, whether he held 
a cout, taxed his subjects, collected revenue, kept up a 
standing army, sent ambassadors to forcign countries, and did 
all which kings do nowadays? or whether his shilelagh was 
his sceptre, and his domain some furze crowned hills and a bog, 
the intricacies of which were known only to himself? whether 
he wis arrayed in jewelled robes, with a crown of gold weighing 
on his temp'cs? or whether he went bare legged and bare 
armed, with his bare locks flowing mn luxurious wildness to the 
breeze? We reqnest an answer to this in full simplicity We 
observe that even n Ireland now, a fellow six feet high, and 
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stout in proportion, 1s called a “ prince of a fellow,” although 
he has not wherewithal to buy a paper of tobacco to supply his 
dhudeen and, arguing from this fact, we are inclined to think 
that a few more inches 1n stature, and commensurate muscular 
increase of power, would in former times have raised the “ heir 
apparent” to the dignity of the Jiish throne But these ab 
struse speculations have led us from our history, which we 
must now resume 

Whatever may once have been the importance of the house 
of O’Donahue, one thing 1s certain, that there are many ups 
and downs in this world , every family in it has its wheel of 
fortune, which revolves faster or slower as the fates decree, 
and the descendant of kings before the O’Connors time was 
now descended into a species of Viceroy, Squireen O’Donahue 
being the steward of certain wild estates in the county of 
Galway, belonging to a family who for many years had shown 
a decided aversion to the natural beauties of the country, and 
had thought proper to migrate to where, if people were not so 
much attached to them, thcy were 1t all events more civilized 
‘These estates wcie extensive, but not lucrative They aboundca 
in rocks, brushwood, and woodcocks during the season, 
and although the Sqmreen O’Donahue did his best, if not 
for his employer, at least for himself, 1t was with some 
difficulty that he contrived to support, with anything lthe 
respectability (which in that part of the country means 
“‘dacent clothes to wear”), a very numerous family, lineally 
descended from the most anciert of all the kings of Ireland 

Before the squircen had obtiuned his employment, he had 
sunk his rink and travelled much—as a courier— thereby 
gaining much knowledge of the world If, therefore, he hid 
no wealth to leave his children, at all events he could impart 
to them that knowledge which 1s said to be better than 
worldly possessions Having three sons and eight daughters, 
all of them growing up healthy and strong, with commensurate 
appetites, he soon found that 1t was necessary to get nd of 
them as fast as he could Hus eldest, who, strange to s1y, for 
an O’Donahue, was a quiet lad, he had as a favour lent to his 
brother, who kept a small tobaccomist and grocer’s shop in 
Dublin, and his brother was so fond of him, that eventually 
O’Carroll O’Donahue was bound to him as an apprentice It 
ce tainly was a degradation for the descendant of such ancient 
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kirgs to be weighing out pennyworths of sugar, and supplying 
halfpenny papers of tobacco to the old apple and fish women, 
but still there we must leave the heir apparent while we tury 
to the second son, Mr Patrick O’Donahue, whose history we 
are now relating, having already made the reader acquainted 
with him by an introduction in St James’s Park, 


CHAPTER IX, 
In wht h the Advice of a Father deserves peculiar Attention 


Ir may be supposed that, as steward of the estates, Squireen 
O’Donahue had some influence over the numerous tenants on 
the property, and this influence he took care to make the most 
of His assistance in a political contest was rewarded by the 
offer of an ens gncy for one of his sons, in a regiment then 
raising in Ireland, and this offer was too good to be refused 
So, one fine day, Squireen O’Donahue came home from 
Dublin, well bespattered with mud, and found his son 
Pitrick also well bespattered with mud, having just returned 
home from a very successful expedition against the wood- 
cocks 

*“‘ Patrick, my jewel,” said the squireen, taking a seat and 
wiping 3 face, for he was rather warm with his nde, “you're 
a made man ” 

“And well made too, father, if the girls are anything of 
judges,” replred Patrick 

“You put me out,” rephed the squireen , “ you’ve more to 
be vain of than your figure ” 

“And what may that be that you're discoursing about 
father ? ” 

“Nothing more nor less, nor better nor worse, but you're 
an ensign in his Majesty’s new regiment—the number has 
escaped my memory ” 

“‘J’d rather be a colo tel, father,” replied Patrich, musing 

“The colonel’s to coine, you spalpeen,” said the squireen 
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‘* And the fortune to make, I expect” replied Patrick 

“You've just hit it, but haven’t you the whole world before 
you to pick and choose ?” 

“Well,” replied Patrick, after a pause, “I’ve no objection ” 

“No objection! Why dont you jump out of your skin with 
delight? At all events, you might jump high enough to break 
in the caling ” 

“ There’s no ceiling to break,” replied Patrick, looking up 
at the rafters 

“That’s true enough, but still you might go out of your 
seven senses in a rationil soit of a way” 

“T really can’t see for why, father dear You tell me I’m 
to leave my poor old mother who dorits upon me, my sisters, 
who are fond of me, my friends here [prtting the dogs], who 
follow me, the hills, that I love , and the woodcocks, which I 
shoot , to go to be shot at myself, and buried he a dead dog, 
without being skinned, on the field of battle ” 

“T tell you to go forth into the world as an officer, and make 
your fortune , to come back a general, and be the greatest man 
of your family And don’t be too unhappy about not being 
skinned Before you are older or wiser, dead or alive, you'll 
be skinned, I’ll answer for it” 

“Well, father, I'll go, but I eapect there’ll be a good deal 
of ground to march over before I’m a general ” 

‘And you've a good pair of legs” 

“So I’m told every day of my iife ll make the best use 
of them when I start, but it’s th. starting I dont hke, and 
that’s the real truth ” 

The reader may be surprised at the indifference shown by 
Patrick at the intelligence communicated by his father, but 
the fact was, Mr Patrick O’Donahuc was very deep in love 
This cooled his national ardour, and it must be confessed 
that there was every excuse, for a more lovely creature than 
Judith M’Crae never existed To part with her was the only 
difficulty, and all Ins family feelngs were but a cloak to the 
real cause of his unwillingness 
an Nevertheless, you must start to-morrow, my boy,” said his 

er 

“What must be, must,” replied Patrick, ‘‘so there’s an end 
of the matter I'll just go out for a bit of a walk, just to 
stretch my legs ” 
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“They require a deal of stretching, Pat, considering you've 
been twenty miles, at least, this morning, over the mountains,” 
replicd the squireen But Patrick was out of hearing , he had 
leapt over a stone wall which separated his fathei’s potate 
ground from Coinclius M‘Crae’s, and had hastened to Judith, 
whom he found very busy getting the dinner rcady 

“Judith, my dear,” said Patiuck, “my hearts quite broke 
with the bad news I have totell you Sure I’m going to leave 
you to morrow morning ” 

‘ Now, Patrick, you’re joking, surely ” 

“Devil ajyoke init I’m an ensign in a regiment ” 

“Then I'll die, Patrick ” 

More like that I will, Judith , what with gricf and a bullet 
to help it, perhaps ” 

“Now, what d’ye mean to do, Pitrick ?” 

“Mean to go, sure, because I cint help myself, and to 
come back again, if ever I’ve the luck of 1t My heait’s leap- 
ing out of my mouth entucly ” 

‘And mine’s dead,” 1eplied Judith, in tears 

“Tt’s no use crying, mavourncen I'll be back to dance at 
my own wedding, if so be I can” 

“There'll be neither wedding for you, Pitiuck, nor wike 
either, for you'll le on the cold ground, and bc ploughed in 
hke muck ” 

‘¢ That’s but cold comfort from you, Judith, but we'll hope 
for a better ending, but I must go bick now, and you'll meet 
me this evening beyond the sheiling ” 

“Won’t it be for the list time, Patrick,” rephed Judith, with 
her apror up to her eyes 

“If Pve any voice in the mitter, sayno Pic ise the pigs, 
Vl] come back a coronel ” 

“ Then youll be no match for Judith M‘Cric,” replicd the 
sobbing girl 

“Shoot easy, my Judith, that’s touching my honour, uf I’m 
a general it will be all the same” 

“Oh, Patrick! Patrick '” 

Patrick folded Judith in his arms, took one kiss, and then 
hastened out of the house, saying—‘ Remeinber the shcaling, 
Judith, dcar, there well tilk the matter over easy ind com 
fortable ” 

Patrick returned to his house, where he found his mather 
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and sisters in tears They had received orders to prepare his 
wardrobe, which, by the bye, did not give them much trouble 
fron its extent, they only had to mend every individual 
article His father was sitting down by the hearth, and when 
he saw Patrick he said to him,—‘ Now just come here, my 
boy, and take a stool, while you hsten to me and learn a little 
worldly wisdom, for I may not have much time to talk to you 
when we are at Dublin” 

Patrick took a seat, and was all attention 

“You'll just observe, Pat, that 1t’s a very fine thing to be 
an officer in the king’s army, nobody dares to treat you ill, 
although you may 111 treat others, which 1s no small advantage 
2 this world ” 

“‘There’s truth .n that,” replied Patrick 

‘You see, when you get into an enemy’s country, you may 
help yourself, and, 1f you look sharp, there’s very pretty 
pickings—all in a quiet way, you understand ” 

“ That, indeed ” 

“You observe, Pat, that, as one of his officers, the king 
expects you to appear and live like a gentleman, only he for- 
gets to give you the means of so doing, you must, therefore, 
take all you can get from his Majesty, and other people must 
make up the difference ” 

‘That’s a matter o’ course,” said Patnck 

“You'll soon see your way clear, and find out what you may 
be permitted to do, and what you miy not, for the king expects 
you to keep up the character of a gentleman as well as the 
appearance ” 

‘©’ course ” 

‘‘Mayhap you may be obliged to run in debt a httle—a 
gentleman may do that, mayhap you may not be able to pay 
—that’s a gentleman’s case very often if so, never go so far 
as twenty pounds, first, because the law don’t reach, and 
secondly, because twenty pound 1s quite enough to make a 
man suffer for the good of his country ” 

“There's sense in that, father ” 

“ And, Patnick, recollect that people judge by appearances 
in this world, especially when they've nothing else to go by 
If you talk small, your credit will be small, but if you talk 
large, it will be just in proportion.” 

“T perceive, father” 
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“It’s not much property we possess in this said county of 
Galway, that’s certain, but you must talk of this property ar 
if [ was the squire, and not the steward , and when you talk 
of the quantity of woodcocks you have bigged, you must say 
on our property ” 

*¢Y understand, father” 

* And you must curse your stars at being a younger brother , 
it will be an excuse for your having no money, but will make 
them belicve it’s in the family, at all events ” 

“JT perceive,” replied Patrick 

“ There’s one thing more, Pat, it’s an Insh regiment, so you 
must get out of 1t as soon as possible by exchange ” 

“For why?” 

“This for why You will be among those born too near 
home, and who my doubt il you say, because your story may 
interfere with their own Get into an English regiment by all 
means, and there you'll be beyond the reach of contradiction, 
which ain’t pleasant ” 

“Tiue enough, father” 

“ Treasure up all I have told you—it’s worldly wisdom, and 
you have your fortune to make, so now recollect, never hold 
back at a forlorn hope, voluntcer for everything , volunteer 
to be blown from a cannon’s mouth, so that they will give you 
pron otion for that same, volunteer to go all over the world, 
into the other world, and mght through that again into the 
one that comes after that, if th re 1s any, and tl en one thing 
will be certain, either that you'll be colonel or general, or 
else—— ” 

“ Else what, father?” 

“That you won’t require to be made either, seeirg that 
you'll be past all miking , but luck’s all, and lucky ‘t 1s, by the 
bye, that I have a little of the squue’s rent in hand to fit you 
ovt with, or how we should have managed, the saints only 
know As it 1s, I must sink it on the next year’s account , 
but that’s more easy to do than to fit you out with no money 
I must beg the tenants off, make the potato cro,’ fail entirely, 
and report twenty, by name at least, dcid of starvation Serve 
him right for spending his moncy out of Old Ireland It’s 
only out of real pathnotism that I cheat him—yust to spend 
the money in the country And now, Patrick, I’ve done, now 
you may go and square your accounts with Judith, for 1 know 
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now where the cat jumps, but J’ll leave old Time alone for 
doing his work ” 

Such was the advice of the squireen to Ins sor, and, as 
worldly wisdom, it was not so bad , and, certainly, when a lad 
1s cast adrift in the world, the two best t] ings you can bestow 
on him are a httle woildly wisdom and a little money, for 
without the former, the latter and he will soon part company 

The next day they set off for Dublin, Putrick’s head being 
in a confused jumble of primitive good feeling, Judith M‘Crae, 
his father’s advice, and visions of future greatness He was 
fitted out, introduced to the officers, and then his father left 
him his blessing and his own way to make in the world In 
a fortnight the regiment was complete, and they were shipped 
to Liverpool, and from Liverpool to Maidstone, where, being 
all newly raised men, they were to remain for a time to be dis 
ciplined Before the year had expired, Patnck had followed 
his fathers advice, and exchanged, receiving a difference, with 
an ensign of 1 regiment going on foreign service He was sent 
to the West Indies but the seisons were healthy, and he 
returned home an ensign He volunteered abroad agin after 
five years, and gained his heutenant’s commission, from a death 
vacancy, without purchase 

After a fifteen years’ hard service, the desired Captain’s com- 
mission cime at last, and O’Donahue, having been so unsuc- 
cessful in his military career, retired upon half pay, determined, 
if possible, to offer his handsome person in exchange for com 
petence But, dung the fifteen ycars which had passed away, 
a great chinge had come over the ingenuous and unsophisti 
cated Patnch O’Donvhue , he had mixed so long with a selfish 
and heartless world, that his primitive feelings had giadually 
worn away Judith had, indeed, never been forgotten, but she 
was now at rest, for, by mistake, Patrick had been returned 
dead of the yellow fever, and at the intelligence she had drooped 
like a severed snowdiop, and died The only tie strong enough 
to induce him to return to Ireland was therefore broken, his 
father’s worldly advice had not been forgotten, and O Donahue 
considered the world as his oyster Expensive in his hibits 
and ideas, longing for competence, while he vegetated on half- 
pay, he was now looking out for a matrimonial speculation 
His generosity and his courage remained with him—two virtues 
not to be driven out of an Inishman—but his other goud qua 
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hties lay in abeyance, and yet his better feelings were by no 
means extinguished , they were dormant, but by favourable 
circumstinces were again to be brought into action The 
world and his necessities made him whit he was, for many 
were the times, for years afterwards, that he would 1n his 
reveries surmise how happy he might have been in his own 
wild country, where half pay would have been competence had 
lus Judith been spared to him, and he could have laid his head 
upon her bosom, 


CHAPTER X 


in which Major M'Shane narrates some curious Matrimonial 
Speculations 


Our hero was soon fitted out with the livery of a groom, and 
installed as the confidential servant of Captain O Donahue, 
who had lodgings on the third floor in a fashionible street 
He soon became expert and useful, and, as the captain break- 
fasted at home, and always ordered suffiuent for Joey to make 
another cold meal of during the day, he was at little or no 
expense to his master 

One morning, when Captain O’Donihue was sitting in his 
dressing gown at breakfast, Joey opened the door, and an 
nounced Major M‘Shane 

“Ts it yourself, O’Donahue?” said the myor, extending his 
hand, “and, now, what d’ye think has biought me here this 
fine morning? It’s to do a thing that’s rather unusual with 
me,—r either more nor less than to pay you the £20 which you 
lent mc a matter of three years ago and which, I aare say, you 
never expected to see anything but the ghost of” 

“Why, M Shane, if the truth must be told, it will be some- 
thing of a resurrection when it appears before me,” rephed 
O’Donrhue , “ I considered it dead and buried , and, htke those 
who are dead and buried, it has been long forgotten ” 

*‘ Nevertheless, here it 1s in four notes—one, two, three, 
four four times five are twenty, there’s arithmetic for you, 
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and vour money to boot, and many thanks in the bargain, by 
wiy of interest And now, O’Donahue, where have you hecn, 
whit have you been doing, what are you doing, and what do 
you intend todo? That’s what I call a comprehensive inquury, 
and a very close one too” 

“JT have been in London a month, I have done nothing, I 
am doing nothing, and I don’t know what I intend todo Yon 
may take that for a comprehensive answer ” 

“T’ll tell you all about myself without your asking I have 
been in J ondon for nearly two yeirs, one of which I spent in 
courting and the other in matrimony ” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say that you are marricd, M‘Shane , 
if so, as you’ve been married a yea, you can tcll me, am [| to 
give you joy?” 

“Why, yes, I believe you my, there’s ncthing so stupid, 
O’Donahue, as domestic happiness, that’s 2 fict , but, altogethcr, 
I have been so large a portion of my life doubtful where I was 
to get a dinner, that I think that on the whole I have made a 
verv good choice ” 

“ And may I inquire who 1s the party to whom Major M‘Shane 
has condescended to sacrifice his handsome person ?” 

‘Ts it handsome you mine? As the ugly lady suid to the 
looking gliss I beg no reflections—you wish to know who she 
is, wcll, then, you must be content to listen to ul my adven 
tures fiom the time we pitted, for she 1s at the end of them, 
and I can’t read bichwaids ” 

“T am at your scivice, so begin as you plese” 

“Let me sce, O Donahue, whcte was it that we parted?” 

“If I recollect, it was at the landing made at , white 
you were reported killed ” 

‘ Very truc, but that, I gave my honour, was allahie , it was 
fat Sergcant Murphy that was killed, instead of me Hewrs 
a terrible fellow, that Sergeant Murphy , he got himsclf killed 
on purpose, because he never could have passed his accounts , 
well, he fought lhe a devil, so peace be with him I was 
knocked down, as you know, with a bullet in my thigh, and as 
I could not stand, I sat upon the carcase of Scrgeint Murphy, 
bound up ny leg, and meditated on sublunary affairs JI 
thought wha: a great rogue he was, that Sergeant Murphy, 
and how he’d gone out of the world without absolution , and 
then I thought it very likely that he might have some money 
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about him, and how much better 1t would be that I should 
have 1t to comfo1t me in prison than any rascally Frenchman, 
so I put my hand in his pocket ind borrowed his purse, which 
was, taking the difference of size, as well lined as himself 
Well, as you had all retreated and left me to be taken pnisoner, 
I waited very patiently till they should come and carry me to 
the hospital, or wherever else they pleased Thev were not 
long coming forme _ one fellow would have passed his bavonet 
through me, but I had my pistol cocked, so he thought it 
advisable to tahe me prisorcr Iwas taken into the town, not 
to the hospital or the prison, but quartered at the house of an 
old lady ofhigh rank and plenty of money Well, the surgeon 
came and very politelv told me that he must cut off my leg, 
and I very politely told him to go to the devil, and the old 
lady came in and took my put, when she saw what a handsome 
leg it wis, and sent for another doctor at her own expense, 
who promised to set me on my pins 1m less than a month 
Well, the old lady fell in love with me, and although she was 
not quite the vision of youthful fancy, as the saying 1s, for she 
had only one tooth in her herd, and that stuck out half an inch 
beyond her upper lip, sti] she had other charms for a poor 
devil like me, so I made up my mind to marry her, for she 
made cruel love to me as I laid in bed, and before I was fairly 
out of bed the thing was scttled, and a week afterwards the 
diy wis fixed , but her relatives got wind of it, for, like an old 
fool, she could not help blabbing, and so one diy there came 
a file of soldiers, with a corporal at their head, informing me 
that I was now quite well, and thercfore if 1t wis all the same 
to me, I must goto prison ‘iu. was inything but agreeable, 
and contiary to rule As an officer, I was entitled to my 
pirole, and so I wrote to the commanding ofhcer, who sent 
for me, and then he told me I had my choice, to give up the 
old lady, whose friends were powerful, and would not } crmit 
her tu make a fool of herself (a personal remark, by the bye, 
which it wis unhandsome to make to 1 gentlem?n in my cir 
cumstances), or to be refused parolc, and remain in prison, 
and thit he would give me an hour to decide, then he made 
me 1 very low bow, and leftme Iwas twisting the affan over 
im my mind, one moment thinking of her purse and carriage 
and doubloons, and another of that awful long tooth of hers, 
when one of her relatives came in and said he had a proposal 
E 2 
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to make, which was, that I should be released and sent to 
Gibraltar, without any conditions, with a handsome sum of 
money to pay my expenses, if I would promise to give up the 
old lady now and for ever That suited my book, I took the 
money, took my leave, and a small vessel took me to Gibraltar, 
so after all, you see, O’Donahue, the thing did not turn out so 
bad I lost only an old woman with a long tooth, and I gained 
my liberty ” 

“No, you got out of that affair with credit ” 

“And with money, which is quite as good, so when I 
returned and proved myself alive, I was reinstited, and had all 
my arrears paid up What with Sergeant Murphy’s purse, 
and the foreign subsidy, and my arrears, I was quite flush, so 
I resolved to be circumspect, and make hay while the sun 
shone notwithstanding which, I was as nearly trapped by a 
cunning devil of awidow ‘Two days more, and I should have 
made a pretty kettle of fish of 1t.” 

“What, at your age, M‘Shane?” 

“Ah, bother! but she was a knowing one—a widow ona 
first floor, good looking, buxom, a fine armful, and about thuty 
—met her at a party—pointed out to me as without encum- 
brance, and well off—made up to her, escorted her home— 
begged permission to call, was graciously recerved—talked of 
her departed husband, thought me like him—everything so com- 
fortable—plenty of plate—good furniture—followed her up— 
received notes by a little boy in shy blue and silver sugar loaf 
buttons—sent me all her messages—one day in the week to her 
banker’s to cash a check Would you believe the cunning of 
the creature? She used to draw out £25 every weck, sending 
me for the money, and, as I found out afterwards, paid it in 
again in fifties every fortnight and she only had £50 1m all 
Wasn’t I regularly humbugged? Made proposals — wis 
accepted—all settled, and left off talking about her departed 
One day, and only two days before the wedding, found the 
street door open, and heard a noise between her and her land- 
iady of the top of the stairs, so I waited at the bottom The 
landlady was insisting upon her rent, and having all her plite 
back again—my charming widow entreating for a little delay, 
as sie was to be married—landlady came downstairs, red as 
a turkeycock, so I very politely begged her to walk into the 
patlour, and I put a few questions, when I discovered that my 
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intended was a widow with a pension of £80 a year, and had 
six children sent out of the way until she could find another 
protector, which I resolvcd, at all events, should not be Major 
M’Shane , so I walked out of the door, and have never seen 
her since ” 

“ By the head of St Patrick, but that was an escape!” 

“Ves, indeed, the she devil with six children and £80 
ayear, it’s a wicked wold this, O’Donahue Well, I kept 
clear of such cunning articles ind only looked after youth and 
innocence 1n the city At list I discovered the only daughter 
of a German sugar paker in the Minories, a young thing aLout 
seventeen, but very httle for her age She went to 1 dancing 
school, nd I contrived, by bribing the maid, to carry on the 
affair most succcssfully, and she agrced to run away with me 
everything was rcady, the postchaise was at the corner of the 
strcet, she cume with her bundle in ler hand I thrust it into 
the chaise, and was just tossing her in after it, when she cried 
out thit she had for otten something, and rrust go back for it, 
and away she went, shipping through my fingers Well, I 
waited most imprtiently for her appearance, and at last saw 
her coming , 1nd what dye think she’d gone bach for? By 
the powcrs, for Aer doll, which she held in her hand! And 
Just as she came to the chaise, who should come round the 
corner but hcr father, who had walked from Muncing I ane 
He caught my mincing Viiss by the arm, with her doll nd her 
bundle, and bundled her home, leaving me and the postchanse, 
looking hhke two fools I never could see her again, or her 
confounded doll either ” 

“You hive been out of luck, M‘Shane ” 

“j’m not sure of that, as the attair has ended Now comes 
anothcr adventure, in which I turned the tables, anyhow I 
fell in with a vety pretty girl, the daughter of a lawyer in 
Chancery Lane, who was sud to have, and (I paid a shill ug at 
Doctors’ Commons, ind reid the will) it was true enough an 
independent fortune from her grandmother She was alwys 
laughing—full of mischief and practical yokes = She pretended 
to be plcascd, the husscy, with my addresses, ind at Inst she 
consented, 1s | thought, torun away with me I imagined that 
Thad clinched the business at last, when one dak might I 
handed her into a chase, wrapped up in a cloak, and crying 
However, I got her in, ind away we went as if the devil was 
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she insisted upon my taking money to pay it, put a pile of 
bink notes in my had, and was quite mortified when she 
found I only wanted £20 Now you see, O’Donahue I have 
done this from principle She earns the money, and therefore 
she shall have the control of it as long as we are good friends, 
and upon my hor our, I really think I love her better than I 
ever thought I could 'ove any woman in the world tor she has 
the temper, the kindncss, and the charity of an angcl, although 
not precisely the figure, but one cant have everything in this 
worid , and so now you have the whole of my story, and what 
do you think of it?” 

“You must present me to your wife, M‘Shane ” 

“That I will with pleisure She's like her rounds of beef— 
it’s cut and come 1g2in, but her heart is a bcauty, and so 1s 
her beefstcak pie— when you taste it.” 


CHAPTER XI 
In which an Interchange and Confidence take place 


‘“‘ AND now, O’Donahue,” said M‘Shane, “if you are not yet 
tired of my company, I should hke to hear what you have been 
doing since we parted be quite 1s explicit, but not quite so 
long winded, as myself, for I fear that I tired you” 

“IT will be quite as explicit, my good fcllow, but I have no 
such marvellous adventures to relate, and not such a fortunite 
wind up I have been to Bath, to Cheltenham, to Harrogate, 
to Bnghton, and everywhcre else where people mcct, and 
people are met with, who would not meet or be met with clse 
where Ihave seen many nice guts, but the mice girls wete, 
hike mysclf, almost penniless, and I have seen miny dl 
favoured, who had moncy the first I could only ativrd to 
look at—the latter I have had some dealings with I have 
been refused by one or two, and I might have marricd seven 
or eight , but, somehow or other, when it came near the poirt, 
the vision of a certain angel, now in heaven, has riscn betore 
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me, and I have not had the heart or the heartlessness to pro- 
ceed Indeed, I may safely say that I have seen but one person 
since we parted who ever made the least impression on me, or 
whom I could fancy 1n any degree to replace her whom I have 
lost, and she, I fear, 1s lost also, so we may as well say no 
more about it J have determined to marry for money, as you 
well know, but 1t appears to me as if there was somcthing 
which invariably prevents the step being takcn , and, upon my 
honour, fortune seems so inclined to balk mein my wishes, 
that I begin to snap my fingers at her, and am becoming quite 
indifterent I suffer now under the evil of poverty , but it is 
impossible to say what other evils may be in store if J were to 
change my conaition, as the ladies say Come what will, in one 
thing I am determined—that if] marry a girl for money, I will 
treat her wcll, and not let her find it out , and as that may add 
to the difficulty of a man’s position whcn he is not in love with 
his wife, why all I can say 1s, Captain O’Donahue doesn’t go 
eheap—that’s decided ” 

“You're nght, my jewel, there’s not such a broth of a boy 
to be picked up every day in the week Widows might bid 
for you, for without flattery, I think you a moral of a man, 
and an honour to Old Ircland But O’Donahue, begging your 
pardon, if its not a secret, who may have been this lady who 
appears to hive bothered your brains nota little, since she 
could you forget somebody else?” 

““T met her at the Lakes of Cumberland, and being ac 
quaintcd with soine of the party, was invited to join them 
I was ten days in her company at Windermere, Ambleside, 
Derwentwater, and other places She was a foreigner, and 
titled ” 

“Murder and Irish! you don’t say so?” 

“Yes, and moreover, as I was informed bv those who were 
with her, has large property in Polind = she was, in fact, 
everything that I could dcesire—handsome, witty, specu ing 
English and severil othcr languages, and about two or three 
and twenty yeirs old ” 

“Ard her name, if it’s no offence to ask ite” 

* Piinccss Czartounshi” 

“ And a princess in the bargain ? And did you really pretend 
to meke love toa princess ?” 

“Am not Lan Iiushman, M‘Shane? and 1s a princess any 
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thing but a woman, afte: all? By the powers! I’d make 
love to, and run away with, the Pope himself if he were made 
ef the same matcrials as Pope Joan 1s said to hive been” 

“Then, upon my faith, O’Donahue, I believe you—so now 

oon” 

a I not only made love to her, but in making love to her, I 
got most terribly singed mysclf, and I fclt, before I quitted 
her, that if I hid ten thousand a year, and she was as poor 
as my dear Judith was, that she should have taken her place— 
that’s the truth I thought that I never could love again, 
and that my heart was as flinty as a pawnbroker’s, but I 
found out my mistake when it was too late” 

‘And dia she return you the compliment ?” 

“ That I was not indifferent to her, I may without vanity 
believe I hida five minutes alone with h 1 just before we 
parted, and I took that opportunity of saying how much pun 
it was to pirt with her and for once I told the truth, for I was 
almost choking when I said it I’m convinced that there was 
sincerity in my fice, and that she saw thit it was there, so 
she rephed, ‘If what you say is true, we shall meet at St 
Petersburg next winter , good bye, I shill expect you’” 

“‘ Well, that was as much as to say, come, it all events ” 

“Tt was, I stammered out my determination so to do, if 
possible , but I felt at the time that my finances rendered it 
impossible—so there was an end of that .ffair By my hopes 
of salvation, I’d not only go to St Petersburg, but 10ound the 
whole world, and to the north pole afterwards, if I had the 
means only to see her once mure ” 

“You're in a bad wiv, O’Donahue, vour heart’s gone and 
your money too Upon my soul, I pity you, but it’s always 
the casein this world When I was a boy, the best and ripest 
fruit was always on the top of the wall, and out of my reach 
Shall I call to morrow, and then, 1f you please, I’ll introduce 
you to Mrs M‘Shane?” 

“T will be happy to see you and your good wife, M‘Shane , 
health and happincss to you Stop, while I mng for my hittle 
factotum to let you out” 

“ By the bye, a sharp boy that, O’Donahue, with an eye as 
bright asahawk Where did you pick him up?” 

“In St James’s Park ” 

“Well, that’s an odd place to hirea servant in” 
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“Do you recollect Rushbrook in my company?” 

“To be sure I do—your best soldier, and a famous caterer 
he was at all times” 

“Tt is bis son” 

“ And, now I think of it, he’s very like him, only somewhat 
better looking ” 

O’Donahue then acquainted M‘Shane with the cucumstai ces 
attending his meeting with Joey, and they separated 

The next day, about the same time, M‘Shane came to see 
his friend, and found O’Donahue dressed, and ready to go out 
with him 

“Now, O’Donahue, you mustn’t be in such a hurry to see 
Mrs M‘Shane, for I have something to tell you which will 
make her look more pretty in your eyes than she otherwise 
might have done upon first intioduction ‘Take your chair 
again, and don’t be putting on your gloves yet, while you 
listen to a little conversation which took place between us last 
night, just before we dropped into the aims of Murfy I'll 
pass over all the questions she asked about you, and all the 
compliments I paid you behind your bick because, if I didn’t, 
it would make you blush, Inshman as you are, but this she 
did say,—that it was great kindness on your part to lend me 
that money, and that she loved you for it, upon which I 
replied, 1 was sorry you were not asy in your mind, and so 
very unhappy upon which she, in course, like every woman, 
asked me why , and then I told her merely that 1t was a love 
affair, and a long story, asif I wished to go to sleep This 
made her more curious, so, to oblige her, 1 stayed awake, and 
told her just what you told me, and how the winter was 
coming on ind you not able to keep your appointment And 
what d’ye think the good soul said? ‘ Now,’ siys she, ‘ M Shane, 
uf you love me, and have any gratitude to your friend for his 
former kindness, you will to morrow take him money enough, 
and more than enough, to do as he wishcs, and if he gains 
his wife he can repay you, if not, the money 1s not an object’ 
‘That’s very hind of you, dearest,’ said I, ‘but then will you 
conscnt to another thing? for this may prove a dithcult affau, 
and he may want me with him, and would you have any 
objection to that, dearest?’ for you see, O’Donvrhue, I took it 
into my head that I might be of the greatest use to you and, 
moreover, I should lke the trip, just by way of alittle change 
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*Couldn’t ne do without you?” replied she, gravely ‘I’m 
afraid not , and although I thought I was in barracks for life, 
and nevcr to Icave you again, yet sull for his sake, poor fellow, 
who has been such a gi nerous fellow to me ’ *An’ how 
long would you be away?’ said she ‘Why, it might be two 
months at the most,’ replicd I, ‘ but who can tell 1t toa day ?’ 
‘Well,’ said she, ‘I don’t hke that part of the concern at ali, 
but still, if it is necessary, as you say, things shouldnt be done 
by halves,’ and then she sighed, poor soul ‘ then I won't 
go,’ says 1 ‘Yes,’ says she, after a pause, ‘I think it’s your 
duty, and therefore you must’ ‘I'll do just what you wish, 
my soul,’ replied I, ‘but let’s talk more about it to murrow’ 
This morning she brought up the subject, and said that she 
had made up her mind, and that it should be 1s we had said 
last night , and she went to the drawer and took out three 
hundred pounds in gold and notcs, and said that if 1t wis not 
enough, we had only to wiite for more Now ain’t she a jewel, 
O’Donahue ? and here’s the money ” 

“M Shane, she 1s a jewel, not because she has given me 
mnoncy, but because her heart’s in the nght place, and always 
will be But I really do not like taking you awav with me” 

‘Perhaps you don’t think I’d be of any use ?” 

“Yes, Ido not doubt but that you will be, although at 
present I do not know how” 

“But I do, for I’ve thought upon it, and I shall take it very 
unkind if you don’t let me go with you” I want a little divar 
sion , for you see, O Donahue, one must settle down to domes- 
tic happiness by degrees ” 

“Be it so, then, all I fearis, I shall occasion pain to your 
excellent wife” 

‘She has plenty to do, and that drives care awry , besides, 
only consider the pleasure you'll occasion to her when I come 
back ’ 

‘ 1 forgot that Now, if you please, I'll call and pay my 
respects, and also return my grateful thanks” 

““ [hen, come along ” 

Captain O Donahue found Mrs M/‘Shane very busily em- 
ployed supplying her customers She was, as M‘Shivre had 
said, a very good looking woman, although somewhit corpu- 
lent and there was an amuability, frankncss, and kindness of 
disposition so expressed in her countenance, that it was impas- 
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sible not tu feel interested with her They dined together 
O’Donahue completely established himself in her good graces, 
and it was agreed that on that day week the gentlemen should 
embark for Hamburg, and pioceed on to Petersburg, Joey to 
go with them as their little valet 


CHAPTER XII 
An Expedition, as of yore, across the Waters for a Wife 


THE first step taken by O’Donahue was to obtiin a p1ssport 
for himself and suit, and here there was a controversy, 
M‘Shane having made un his mind that he would sink the 
officer and travel as O’Donahucs servant, in which capacity 
he declired that he would not only be more useful, put also 
swell his friends dignity Aftcr a long combit on the part of 
O’Donrhue, this was consented to, and the passnort was filled 
up accordingly 

“But, by St Patrick! I ought to get some letters of intro- 
duction,” said O’Donahue , “and how 1s that to be managed 
—at 1] events to the Fnglish ambassador? Let me see—I’ll 
go to the Horse Guards ” 

O’Donahue went accordingly, and, as was alwiys the case 
there, was admitted immeditely to an audience with the Com 
mander of the Foices O Donahue put his case forward, stat 
ing that he was xbout to proceed on a secret mission to Russia, 
and requested his Royal Highness to give him a few letters 
of introduction His Royal Highness very properly observed, 
that if sent on a secret mission, he would, of course, obtain 
all the necessary introductions from the proper quirters, and 
then inquired of O Donahue whit his rank was, where he had 
served, &c ‘To the latter questions O Donahue give a vcry 
satisfictoly reply, and convinced the Duke that he was an 
officer of merit Then came the question as to his secret ms- 
sion, which his Royal Highness hid never heard of =“ May it 
please your Royil Highness, therc’s a little mistake about this 
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same secret mission , it’s not on account of governtent that 
I’m going, but on my own secret service ,” ind O’Donvrhue, 
finding himsclf fuirly in for it, confessed thit he was after a 
lady of high rank, and that 1f he did not oL.ain Ictters of intro 
duction, he should not probably fina the mens of entering the 
society in which she was to be found, and that 1s an officer 
who had served faithfully, he trusted that he should not be 
refused 

His Roya! Highness laughed at his disclosure, and, as there 
was no objection to giving O’Donahue 1 letter or two, with his 
usual goodnature he ordered them to be witten, and having 
given them to him, wished him every success O’Donrhue 
bowed to the ,round, and quitted the Horse Guards, delighted 
with the success of his impudent attempt 

Being thus provided, the pity set oft in a vessel bound to 
Hamburg, where they arrived without wny accident, although 
very seasick , trom Hamburg they procecded to I ubeck, and 
reembiuhed at Trivemunde ina brig which w s bound ‘or 
Riga, the wind was fur, and their pissige wis short On 
their utival they put up at an hotel, and finding thcmselves in 
a country were ] nglish was not understood © Donrhue pro- 
cceded to the house of the Enghsh consul, informing him that 
he was going on 1 secret mission to Pctcrsburg and showing, 
as evidcnces of his respectibility and the truth of his assertions, 
the Ictters given him by his Royal Highness These were 
quite sufficient for the consul, who immediately offcied his 
services Not being able to procure at Riga a courier who 
could spcak TVrench or English, the consul took a greit deal 
of trouble to assist them in their long journey to Petersburg 
He made out 1 list of the posts, the number of versts, and the 
moncy that was to be paid, he changed some of O’Donahue’s 
gold into Russiin paper money, and gave all the necessary 
instructions The grcat difhculty was to find wy carriage to 
carry them to the capital, but at last they found an old cibriolet 
on four wheels which might answer, and, bidding adieu to the 
consul, they obtained hoises, and set off 

“Now, M‘Shane, you must take care of the money, and pay 
the driver,” said O’Donahue, pulling out several pieces of thick 
paper, some coloured red, some blue, and others of a dirty 
white 

“Ts this money ?” said M‘Shane, with astonishment. 
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“Yes, that’s roubles ” 

“ Roubles, are they? I wonder what they’d call them in 
Ireland , they look hke soup tickets ” 

“Never mind And now, M‘Shane, there are two words 
which the consul has told me to mike use of one 1s Suvo, 
and when you say that, it meins ‘ Go fas/,’ and you hold upa 
small bit of money at the same time” 

“ Scoro / well, that’s a word I sha’n’t forget ” 

‘But then, there’ another, which 1s Scorae” 

“ And whit my be the English of that ?” 

“Why, that means ‘ Go faster, and with that you hold up a 
larger picce of money ” 

‘Why, then, it’s no use remembering Scovo at all, for Scorae 
will do much better, so we need not burden ourselves with the 
first at all Suppose we try the effect of that last word upon 
our berr shin fiiend who is diiving !” 

M‘Shaine held up 2 rouble, and called out to the driver— 
« Scorac’” The fellow turned his head, smilcd, and lashed his 
horses until thcy were at the full speed, and then looked back 
at them for appioval 

“ By the powers, that’s nu foul ofa word! it will tike us all 
the way to St Petcrsburg as fist as we wish ” 

“We do not slecp on the road, but travel mght and day,” 
said O’Donvrhue, “tor there 1s no place worth slecping at’ 

“ And the ’ating, O’Donrhue P” 

“We must gct thit by signs, for we have no other means” 

On that point thcy soon found they hid no ditficulty , and 
thus they proceeded, without speaking a word of the language, 
day and night, until they arrived at the capital 

At the cntiance their pwsports were demanded, and the 
officer at the guard house cime out and told them that a 
Cossack would accompany them A Cossrickh, with 1 sperr as 
long as a firtiee, and a beard not quite so long, then took 
them in chuge, and trotted before the carriage, the driver 
following him it a slow price 

“ An’t we prisoners?” inquired M‘Shane 

* T don’t know, but it looks very hke it,” replied O’Donvhue 

This, however, wis not the cise The cirniige drove toa 
splendid street called the Neffskhy Perspective, and as soon as 
it stopped at the entrance of an hotel the Cossack, after speak- 
ing to the landlord, who came out, took his departure 
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A journey of four hundred miles, day and night, 1s no joke* 
our travellers fell fast asleep in their spacious apartment, and 
it was not till the next day that they found themselves clean 
and comfortable, Joey beng dressed in a rich livery, as a sort 
ot page, and M‘Shane doirg duty as valet when others were 
present, and when sitting alone with O’Donahue, taking his 
fair share of the bottle 

Two days after their arnval, the landlord procured for 
O’Donahue a courier who could speak both English and 
French as well as Russian, and almost every other language 
It was resolved by O’Donahue and M‘Shane, in council, to 
dress him up in a splendid uniform, and a carnage having 
been hired for the month, O’Donahue felt thit he was in a 
position to present his credentials to the Fnglish ambassador 
and the other parties for whom he had received letters of in 


troduction 


CHAPTER XIII 


In which there ts some information relative to the City of 
St Petersburg 


For ,00 roubles a month, O Donahue had procured a drosky, 
very handsomely fitted up, the shaft horse was a splendid 
trotter, and the other, 1 beautiful shaped animal, capered about 
curving his neck, until his nose almost touchcd his knee, and 
prancing, so as to be the admiration of the pisseisby His 
coacimin, wnose name was Athenasis, hid the largest beard 
in St Petersburg , Joey was the sm lest tiger , Dimitn, one of 
the tallest and handsomest yagers Altogether, Captain 
O’ Donahue had Jad out his money well, and on a fine, sunny 
day he set off to present his Ictters to the English ambassador 
and other parties Although the letters were very short, 1t was 
quite sufhcient that they were written by so distinguished and 
so univeisally beloved a person as his Royil Highness ‘The 
ambissador, Lord St H, immediately desired O’Donahue te 
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consider his house open to him, requesting the pleasure of Ins 
company to dinner on the following day, and offered to present 
him to the Emperor at the first levee O’Donahue took bs 
leave, delighted with his success, and then drove to the hotel 
of the Princess Woronzoff, Count Nesselrode, and Pmnce 
Gallitzin, where he found himself equally well received After 
his visits were all paid, O’Donahue sported his handsome 
equipage on the English and Russian quiys, and up and down 
the Neffsky Perspective for an hour or two, and then returned 
to the hotel 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said O’Donahue, after he had narrated 
to M‘Shane all that had taken place, “ tnat I permitted you to 
put yourself down on the passport as valet in the foolish way 
you have You would have enjoyed yourself as much as 1 
probibly shall, and have been in your proper position im 
society ” 

‘Then I’m not sorry at all, O’Donahue, and I'll tell you 
why I should have enjoyed myself, I do not doubt—but I 
should have enjoyed myself too much, and, after dining with 
ambassadors, and princes, and counts, and all that thing— 
should I ever have gone back comfortible and contented to 
Mrs M‘Shane, and the cook’s shop? No, no—TI’m not exactly 
reconciled, as it is , and if 1 were to be drinking champagne, 
and ’ating French kickshaws with the Rus»ian nobility for three 
or four months, dancing perhaps with princesses, and whisper- 
ing in the ears of duchesses, wouldn’t my nose turn up with 
contempt at the beefsteak pie, and poor Mrs M‘Shane, with 
all he kind smiles, look twice as corpulent 1s ever? No, no, 
I’m hbctter here, and I’m a wise man, although I say it 
myself ” 

“Well, perhaps you are, M‘Shine, but still I do not like 
that I should be spending your money in this way without your 
having your share of it at Icast ” 

“My shire of 1t—now, O’Donahue, suppose I had come 
over here on my own account where should I have been? I 
could not have mustered up the amimble impudence you did, 
ti) persuade the commandcr in chief to give me letters to the 
ambassador nor could I have got up such a turn-out, nor have 
fitted the turn out so well as you do I should have been as 
stupid as an owl, just doing what I have done the whole of the 
blessed morning for want of your company—looking after one 
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of the floating bridges across the nver, and spitung into the 
stream, just to add my mite to the Baltic Sea” 

‘‘1’m sorry you were not better amused ” 

“T was amused , for I was thinking of the good humoured 
face of Mrs M‘Shane, which was much better than being in high 
compiny, and forgetting herentirely Let me vone for amusing 
myself after my own fashion, O’Donahue, and that’s all I wish 
1 suppose you hive heard nothing in your travels about your 
Powlish princess ? ” 

‘‘Of course not, 1t will require some tact to bring in her 
name—I must do it 15 1f by mere accident ” 

“Shall I ask the courier if she 1s an acquaintance of his?” 

“ An acquaintance, M‘Shane ?” 

“T don’t mein on visiting terms, bat if he knows anything 
about the family, or where thev hve?” 

“No, M‘Shane, I think you had better not , we co not know 
much of him at present I shall dine at the an dassador’s to 
morrow, and there will be a large party ” 

During the day invitations for evening partics were brough} 
in from the Prince Gallitzin and Princess Woronzoff 

“ The plot thickens fast, as the saying 1s,” observed MShane , 
“youll be certain to mcet your fair lady at some of these 
places ” 

“That is what I trust to do,” replied O’Donahue, ‘if not, 
as soon as I’m intimite, I shall make inquiries about her , but 
we must first see how the land lics ” 

O’Donahue dined at the amba sador’s, and went to the othe 
parties, but did not meet with the object of his seirch Being 
a good musician, he was much in request 1n so musical a society 
as that of St Petersburg ‘The emperor wis still xt his country 
palace, and O Donahue had becn more thin 1 fortmght at the 
capital without there being an opportunity for the ambassador 
to present him at court 

Dimitri, the person whom O’Donahue engiged as courier, 
was a very clever, intelligcnt fcllow, and as he found that 
O’ Donahue had all the liberality of an Irnshman, and was in 
every respect a most indulgent master, he soon had his interest 
at heart. Perhaps the more peculir intimicy between 
O’Donahue and M‘Shane, as a valct, assisted Dimitri in forming 
a good opinion of the former, as the hauteur and distance 
generally preserved by the English towards their domestics are 
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very displeasing to the Continental servants, who, if permitted 
to be tamiltar, will not only serve you more faithfully, but be 
satisfied with more moderate wages Dumitr spoke English 
and French pretty well, German and Russian of course per- 
fectly Hewas a Russian by birth, had been brought up at 
the Foundling Hospitil, at Moscow, and therefore was not a 
serf He soon became intimate with M‘Shane andas soon as 
the latter discovered that there was no intention on the prt 
of Dimiti1 to be dishonest, he was satisfied, and treated him 
with cordiality 

“Tell your master this,” said Dimitri, “ rever to give his 
opinion on political matters bc fore any one while in Petersburg, 
or he will be reported to the government, and will be looked 
upon with suspicion All the servants and couriers here, indecd 
every third person you meet, 1s 1n agent of police ” 

“Then it’s not at all unlikely that you are one yourself,” 
rephed M‘Shine 

‘I am so,” rephed Dimitn, coolly, “and all the better for 
your master I shill be oidered to make my report in a few 
days, and I shall not ful to do so” 

“ And whit will they ask you?” said M‘Shane 

“ They will ask me first who and what your master 1s? 
Whether I have discovercd from you, if he is of family and 
importance in his own country? whether he has expressed any 
political opinions? and whether I have discovered the real 
business which brought him here ?” 

“ And what will you reply to vl this?” answered M‘Shane 

“Why, [hardly know’ I wish I knew whit he wished me 
to say, for he 1s a gentleman whom I am very fond of, and that’s 
the tiuth, perhaps you can tell me?” 

* Why, yes, I know a good deal about him, that» certain 
As for his family, theres not a better in Ireland or Fngland, 
for he’s royal if he had his nght ” 

“What!” exclamed Dimitri 

* As sure as I’m sitting in this old arm char, didn’t he biing 
\ettcrs from the brother of the present hing? does ‘hat go for 
nothing in this country of yours? or do you value men by the 
length of their beards ?” 

“* Men are valueu here not by then titles, but by their rank 
as officers A general is a greater man than a prince,” replied 
Dimitri 

F2 
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“With all my heart, for then I’m somebody,” replied 
M‘Shane 

“You?” replied the courier 

‘I mean my master,” returned M‘Shane, correcting himself, 
“for he’s an officer and a good one, too” 

“Ves, that may be, but you said yourself,” replied the 
courier, laughing ‘My good friend, a valet to iny one in 
Petersburg 1s no better than one of the mujiks who work in 
the streets Well, I know that our master 1s an officcr, ind of 
high rank, as for his political opimons, I have never heard 
him express any, except his admiration of the city, and of 
course of the emperor ” 

“ Most decidedly, and of the empress also,” replied M‘Shane 

“ That 1s not at all necessary,” continued Dimitn, laughing 
“Tn fact, he has no business to admire the empress ” 

“But he admires the government and the laws,” said 
M‘Shane , “and you may add, my good fellow—the army and 
the nivy—by the powers, he’s all admuration, all over !—you 
may take my word for it” 

“Well, I will do so, but then there 1s one other question to 
reply to, which 1s, why did he come here ? what 1s his business?” 

“To look about him, to be sure, to spend his money lke a 
gentleman, to give his letters of introduction, and to amuse 
himself,” rephed M‘Shane “But this is dry talking, so, 
Dimitri, order a bottle of champagne, and then we’ll wet our 
whistle before we go on” 

“Champagne! will your master stand that?” inquired 
Dimitn 

“Stand it? to be sure, and he’d be very angry if he thought 
I did not mike myself comfortable Tell them to put it down 
in the bill for me, if they doubt the propriety, let them ask 
my master ” 

Dimitri went and ordered the champagne _ As soon as they 
had a gliss, Dimitri observed, “‘ Your master 1s a fine hberal 
fullow, and I would serve him to the last day of my life, but 
you see that the reasons you give for your master being here 
are the same as are given by everybody clse, whether they come 
as spies or secret emissaries, or to foment insurrection , that 
answel, therefore, 1s considered as no answer at all by the 
police (although very often a true one), and they will try to 
find out whether it 1s so or not” 
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‘What other cause can a gentleman hke him have for 
coming here? He 1s not going to dirty his hands with specu- 
lation, information, or any other botheration,” rephed M ‘Shane, 
tossing off his glass 

“JT dont say so, but his having letters from the king’s 
brother will be considered suspicious ” 

“The devil it will! Now in our country that would only 
create a suspicion that he was a real gentleman—that’s all” 

“ You don’t understand this country,” replied Dimitri 

‘No, 1t beats my comprehension entirely, and that’s a fact, 
so fill up your gliss I hope it’s not treason, but if it 1s, I 
can’t help saying it My good frend Dimitn : 

“ Stop,” sad Dimitri, rising and shutting the door, “now, 
what is 1t 2” 

“Why, just this, I havent seen one good looking woman 
since I’ve been in this good looking town of yours, now, that’s 
the truth ” 

‘‘There’s more truth than treason in that,” replied the 
courier, “ but still there are some beautiful women among the 
higher classes ” 

“It’s to be hoped so, for they’ve left no beauty for the 
lower, it all events ” 

“We have very beautiful women in Poland,” said the 
courtier 

“Why don’t you bring a few here, then ?” 

“There are a great many Polish ladies m Petersburg at this 
moment ” 

‘“Then go down and order another bottle,” said M‘Shane, 
“and we'll drink their healths ” 

The second bottle was finished, and M‘Shane, who had been 
drinking before, became less cautious 

* You said,” observed he, “ that you have many Polish ladies 
in Petersburg, did you ever hear of a Princess Czartowinky ? 
—I think that’s the name” 

‘ Czartorinski, you mean,” replied Dimitri, “‘to be sure I 
d.d, I served in the family some ycirs ago, when the old 
pruce was alive But where did you see her?” 

“In England, to be sure ” 

“Well, that’s probable, for she has just returned from travel- 
hing with her uncle ” 

“Ts she now in Petersburg, my good fellow ?” 
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“T believe she is—Dbut why do wish to know?” 

*« Merely asked—that’s all ” 

““Now, Macshanovich,”—for such was the famullar way in 
which Dimitri addressed his supposed brother servant—“ ] 
suspect this Princess Czaitotinshi is some way connected with 
your misters coming here Tell me the truth—is such the 
case? I’m sure it 1s” 

‘‘ Then you know more than I do,” rephed M‘Shane, cor- 
recting himself, “for I’m not cxactly in my master’s secicts, 
all that I do know 1s, that my mastcr met her in England, and 
I thought her very handsome ” 

“* And so did he ?” 

“ That’s as may be, between ourselves, I’ve an idea he was 
a little smitten in that quarter, but that’s only my own 
opinion, nothing more ” 

‘“‘ Has he ever spoken about her since you were here?” said 
Dimiti 

* Just once, as I handed his waistcoat to him, he said—‘ I 
wonder if all the ladies are as handsome as that Polish piincess 
that we mec in Cumberlind P? ” 

“If I thought he wished it, or cared for her, I would make 
inquiry, and soon find out all about her, but otherwise, it’s no 
use tiking the trouble,” rephed the courier 

“Well then, will you give me your hand, and promise to 
serve faithfully, 1f I tell you all 1 know about the matter?” 

“By the blessed St Nicholas, I do!” rephed Dimitri, 
“you my trust me” 

“Well, then, its my opinion that my master’s over herd and 
ears in love with her, and has come heie for no other puipose ” 

“ Well, ’m glad you told me that, 1t will satisfy the police” 

“ The police, why murdcr and Insh! youre rot going to 
inform the police, you villian?” 

“ Not with whom he is in love, most certainly, but that he 
hus come here on that account, it will satisfy them, for thy 
have no few of a man thats in love, and he will not be 
watched Depend upon it, I cannot do a better thing to serve 
our niister ” 

“Well, then, perhaps you are nght I don’t like this cham- 
pagne —get a bottle of Burgundy, Dimuitt1 Dont look so hard 
—its all ught ‘The captain dines out every diy, and has 
ordered me to drink for the honour of the louse ” 
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“ He’s a capital master,” replied Dimitri, who had begun to 
feel the effects of the former bottles 

As soon as the third bottle was tapped, M‘Shane continued— 

“Now, Dimitn, I’ve given my opinion, and I can tell you, 
if my master has, as I suspect, come here about this young 
lady, and succeeds in obtaiming her, it will be a blessed thing 
for you and me, for he’s 1s generous 15 the day, and has plenty 
of money Do you know who she 18?” 

“ To be sure I do, she 1s an only daughter of the late Pnnce 
Czartorinshi, and now a sort of waid under the protection of 
the Emperor she inherits all thc estates, cxcept one which 
was left to found an hospital at Waisiw, and 1s a rich heiress 
It 1s supposed the emperor will bestow her upon one of his 
generals She 1s at the palace, and a maid of honour to the 
empress ” 

“Whew!” whistled M‘Shane, “ won’t there be a difficulty ” 

**Y should think so,” rephed the co incr gravely 

“He must run awiy with hcr” said M‘Shanc, after a pause 
“ How will he gct to see hei °” 

“ Fle will not sec her, so as to spevk with her, in the pilice, 
that ts not the custom hcre , but he might mect her elsewhere ” 

* To be suic, at a party or a ball,” said M shine 

‘“No, that would not do, ladies and gentlemen keep very 
apart herc in general compiny He might say a word or two 
when dancing, but that 1s all” 

“But how is he to mect hei, thcn, in this cursed place of 
yours, 1i men ind women keep at arms len,th ? ’ 

“ That must depend upon her lell mc, does she love 
him?” 

“Well, now, that’s a home question she never told him she 
did, and she ncver told me, thats certain , but stil] Ive an idea 
that she docs ” 

“Then all I can say, Macshanovich, 1s, that your master 
hid better be very carcful whit he 1s about Of course, he 
knows not that you hive told me anything, but as soon as he 
thinks proper to trust me, I then will do my utmost in his 
service ” 

“You speak hke a very rational sensible, intelligent, cou- 
rier,” rcplicd M’shane, “and so now Ict us finish the bottle 
Herc’s good luck to Captun O’Donthue, alive or dead and 
now—plcase the fleas—I'll be asleep in less than ten minutes.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Going to Court, and Courting 


WHEN M‘Shane awoke the next morning he tried to re all 
what had passed between him and Dimitn, and did not feel 
quite convinced that he had not trusted him too much ‘1 
think,” said he, “it was all upon an 7 Yes, sure, 2#O’Do- 
nahue was in love, and zf she was’ Yes, I’m sure that it was 
all upon z/s However, I must go and tell O’Donahue what 
has taken place ” 

M‘Shane did so, and O’Donahue, after a little thought, re- 
plied, “Well, I don’t know perhaps it’s all for the best, for 
you see I must have trusted somebody, and the difhculty would 
have been to know whom to trust, for everybody bclongs to 
the police here, I believe 1 think, myself, the fellows honest, 
at all events, I can make 1t worth his while to be so” 

“He would not have told mc he belonged to the police if 
he wished to trap us,” replied M Shane 

“That’s very true, and on the whole I think we could not 
do better Dut we are going on too fast , who knows whether 
she mcant anything by what she sud to me whcn we parted, 
or, 1f she did then, whether she may not have altered her mind 
since °” 

“« Such things have becn—that’s a fact, O’Donahue ” 

“ And will be, as long as the world lasts However, to mor 
row I am to be presented—perhaps I may see her I’m glad 
that I know that I may chance to meet her, as I shall now be 
on my guard ” 

*§ And what shall I say to Dimitri?” 

‘Say that you mentioned her name, and where she was, 
and that I had only replied, that I should hke to see her 
again ” 

“Exactly , that will leave it an open question, as the saying 
1s,” replicd Mz‘Shane 

The next day O Donahue, in his uniform, drove to the am- 
bassador’s hotcl, to accompany him to the Annishkoff palace, 
where he was to be presented to the emperor O’Donahue 
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was most graciously recerved,—the emperor walking up to 
him, as he stood in the circle, and inquiring after the health 
of his Royal Highness the Commander in Chief, what ser- 
vice he had been employed upon, &c He then told O’Do 
nahue that the Empress would be most glad to make his 
acquaintance, and hoped that he would make a long stay at St 
Petersburg 

It was with a quickened pulse that O’Donahue followed the 
ambassador mto the empress’s apartments He had not 
wiited there more than five minutes, in conversation with the 
ambassador when the doors opened, and the empress, attended 
by her chamberlain, and followed by her ladies in waiting and 
maids of honour, entered the room O’Donahue had made up 
his mind not to take his eyes off the empress until the presen- 
tation was over Assoonas he hid kissed hands, and answered 
the few questions which wcre graciously put to him, he retired 
to make room for others, and then, for the first time, did he 
ventule to cast his eyes on the group of ladies attending the 
empress ‘Lhe first that met his view were unknown, but, 
behind ll the rest, he at Jength perceived the Princess Czar- 
torinshi, talking and laughing with anotherlady After a short 
time she turned round, and their eyes met The princess re- 
cognized him with a start, and then turned away and put her 
hand up to her bre 1st, as if the shock had taken away her breath 
Once more she turned her fice toO Donahue, and this time he 
was fully satisficd by her looks that he was welcome Ten 
minutes aftcr, the wmbissador summoned O Donahue, and 
they quitted the prlice 

“‘T have seen her, M‘Shaine,” said O’Donahue, “she is more 
beautiful, and I am more in love than ever And now, what 
am I to do?” 

“That's just the difhculty ” replied M‘Shane “Shall [ talk 
with Dimitn, or shall I hold my tongue, on shall I think about 
it while you go to dinner at the ambassador's ?” 

“TY cannot dine out today, M‘Shane I will wnte an 
excuse ” 

‘Well, now, I do believe you’re in for it in good evrnest 
My love never spoiled my appetite, on the contrary, 1t was my 
appetite that made me fall in love” 

“IT wish she had not been a princess,” said O’Donahue 
throwing himself on the sofa. 
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“That’s nothing at all here,” replied M‘Shane “A princess 
is to be had Now, if she had been a general it would have 
been il up with you § Maulitary rank is everything here, 1s 
Dimitri says ” 

“She’s an angel,” replied O’Donahue, with a sigh 

“"That’s rank in heiven, but goes for nothing in Peters- 
burg,” rephed M‘Shane “Dimitiu tells me they’ve cel 
generals here, which I conceive are improvements on our 
staff, for devil a civil gcencral I’ve had the pleasure of serving 
undcr ” 

“What shall I do,” sud O’Donthue, getting up and pree 
paring to write his note to the amlissidor 

“at your dinner drink a bottle of champagne, and then 
I'll come ind talk it over with you, that’s all you cin do at 
present Give me the note, and Ill send Dimitri off with it at 
once, ind order up your dinner ” 

M‘Shinc’s advice not being very bad, it was followed 
O Donihue hid finished his dinner, and was sitting by the fire 
with M‘shine, when there was a knock at the door M Shine 
was summoned, and soon returncd, saying, “ Lhere’s a little 
fellow thit wants to spcik with you, and won't give his mes- 
sage Hes a queei little bodv, and not so bid looking either, 
with a bolster on the top of his head, and himselt not higher 
than a pillow, a pigeon could sit upon his shoulder and peck 
up peas out of his shoes, he struts like a grcnadicr, ind, by 
the powcrs! a grenadir’s cap would seive as an extinguisher 
for him = Shall I show himin? 

“ Certainly,’ replied O’ Donthue 

The reader may not be awate that there 1s no part of the 
globe where there are so many dwarfs as at St Pctersburg, 
there 1s scaicely an hotel belonging to a noble family without 
one o1 two, 1f not more , they wre very kindly treatcd, ind are, 
both in appearince and temper, very superior to the dwarfs 
occasionally met with elsewhere One of this diminutive race 
now enteicd the room, dressed in a Jurkish costume, he was 
remarkibly well made and handsome in person, he spoke 
sufhcient French to inquire if he addrcsscd himself to Captain 
O’Donihue , and on being replied to in the affirmative, he gave 
hum a small billet, and then scated himself on the sof1 with all 
the freedom of a petted menial O’Donahue tore open the 
note , it was very short — 
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‘As I know you cannot communicate with me, I write to say 
that I was delighted at your having kept your promise You 
shall hear from me again as soon as I know wherc I can meet 
you, in the merntime, be cautious The bearer is to be 
trusted he belongs to me ss 

O’Donahue pressed the paper to his hps, and thcn sat down 
to reply We shall not trouble the reader with what he 
said, it 1s quite sufhcicnt that the lady was content with 
the communication, and also at the report from her little 
messenger of the Captain’s behaviour when he had read her 
billet 

‘lwo or three days afterwards, O’Donahue received a note 
from a Gcrman widow lady, 1 Countess Erhausen, particularly 
requesting he would call upon her im the aftcinoon, at three 
o’cloch As he had not as yet had the plcasure of being in- 
troduced to the countess, although he had often heard her 
spoken of in the first society, O Donahue did not fail in his 
appointment, as he considered that 1t was possible that the 
Princess Czartorinski might be connected with it, nor was he 
deceived, for on his entering the saloon, he found the princess 
sitting on the soft with Madame kihausen, a young and 
pretty woman, not more than twenty five yeirs of ye Lhe 
princess rose, and gieeted Captain O’Donahue, and then in- 
troduced the countess as her first cousin A few munutes 
aftci his introduction, the countess retired, lcaving them alone 
O’Donahue did not lose this opportunity of powing out the 
real feelings of his heart 

“ Vou hive comca long way to sce me, Captain O Donvhue, 
and I ought to be grateful,” replicd the princess ‘ indced, I 
have much pleasure in 1enewing our 2 quaint ince ” 

O’Donihue, however, did not appeir satishea with this 
meie admission he became cloqucnt in his own cise, pointed 
out the cruclty of having brought him over to sec h i agin 
if he was not to be rewardcd, and aftcr about an hout’s 
pleading he wis sitting on the sofa by her side with her fair 
hand in his, and his arm round her slender wast ‘They 
parted, but through the instrumentility of the little dwarf, 
thcy often met again at the same rendezvous Occasionally 
they met in socicty, but before others they were obliged to 
appear constrained and formal, there was httle pleasure in such 
meetings, and when O’Donahue could not see the princess his 
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chicf pleasure was to call upon Madame Erhausen and talk 
about her 

‘“You are aware, Captain O’Donahue,” said the countess, 
one diy, “that there will be a great difficulty to overcome in 
this affair Ihe princess 1s a sort of ward of the emperoi s, and 
ie is said that he has already, in his own mind, disposed of her 

nd 2 

“IT am aware of that,” replied O’Donahue, “and I know no 
other mcans thin 1unning away with her ” 

“That would never do,” replied the countess , “you could 
not leave Petersburg without passports , nor could she leave 
the palace for more than an hour or two without being missed 
You would soon be discovered, and then you would lose her 
for ever ” 

“Then what can I do, my dear madame? Shall I throw 
myself upon the indulgence of the emperor ?” 

‘No, that would not answer either, she is too rich a prize 
to be perm ttcd to go into foreign hands [ll tell you what 
you must first do” 

““1’m all attention ” 

“You must make love to me,” replied tle countess ‘“ Nay, 
understand me I mean that you must afpcar to make love to 
me, and the report of our miruage must be spread The 
emperor will not interfere in such a case, you must do so to 
avoid suspicion You have been here very often, and your 
equipage has been constantly seen at the door If it 1s sup- 
posed you do not come on my account, it will be inquired why 
you do come, and there 1s no kecping a secret at Petersburg 
After it 1s supposed that it 1s a settled affair between us, we 
then may consider what next ought to be done My regard 
for my cousin alone induccs me to consent to this, indced, it 
1s the only way she could avoid future misery ” 

“ But is the emp‘ror so despotic on these points ?” 

“An emperor is not to be trifled with, a ward of the 
emperor 1s considered sacred —at least, so far, thatifa Russian 
were to wed one without permission, he probably would be 
sent to Sibema With an Englishman it 1s different, perhaps, 
and, once married, you would be safe, as you could claim the 
protection of your ambassador ‘The great point 15, to let it 
be supposed that you are about to mairy some one else , and 
then, suspicion not being awakened, you may gain your wish ” 
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“But tell me, madame,—that I may be safe from he 
emperor’s displeisure 1s true—but would the princess, after 
he discovered it? Could he not take her away from me, and 
send hei to Siberia for disobedience ?” 

“T hope, by the means I propose, to get you both clear of 
the emperior—at least, till his displeasure 1s softened down 
Me he cannot hurt , he can only order me out of his dominions 
As for the princess, I should think that, 1f once married to you, 
she would be safe, for you could claim the protection of the 
ambassador for her, as your wife, as well as for yourself Do 
you comprehend me now?” 

“T do, madame, and may blessings follow you for your 
kindness I shall in future act but by your directions ?” 

“That 1s exactly what I wished you to say, and so now, 
Captain O’Donahue, farewell ” 


CHAPTER XV 
4 Runavay and a hud Pursut 


‘WEIL, now,” said M’Shane, after he had been informed by 
O Donahue of what had passed between him and the countess, 
—‘“this 15 all very pretty, and looks very well, but tell me, 
are we to trust that fellow Dimitri? Can we do without 
him? I should say not when it comes to the finale , and 1s 
it not dangerous to kecp him out of our confidence, being such 
a sharp, keen witted fellow? Nay, more, 1s he his statcd his 
wish to seive you in any way, it 1s only treating him fairly He 
knows the littl dwarf who has been here so often , indeed, 
they were fellow servants in the Czartorinsk: fainily, for he told 
meso I would trust him” 

“T think so, too, but we must not tell him all” 

“No, that we certainly need not, for he will find it out with 
out telling ’ 

“Well M’Shane, doas you please , but on second thoughts, 
T will speak to the countess to morrow ” 
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O’Donahue did so, the countess called unon the princess at 
the palace, and the next morning O Donthue received 1 note 
stiting that Dimitri wis to be trusted O’Donahue then sent 
for the coutter, ind told him that he was about to put confidence 
in him on a piomise of his fidelity 

“T understand you, sir, and all you intend to do, there 1s 
no occision to svy anything more to me, until you want my 
assistance I will not, in the meantime, neglect your interest, 
for I hope to remun with you, and that 1s the only reward I 
ask for any services I may perform I have only one remark 
to make now, which 1s, that it will be necessary, a fw days 
before you leive Petersburg, to let me know, that I may 
advertise 1 ” 

“ Advertise 1t 1” 

“Ves, sir, you must advertise your departure, thait you may 
not runawry in dcbt Suchis the custom, and without three 
notices being put in the Gaszet/e, the police will not give you 
your passport ” 

Tam glid thit you mentioned it Ofcourse you are aware 
that I im paying ittcntion to the Countess Fihausen, and shall 
leave Petersburg with her, I trust, as my wife ?” 

‘ Tundcrstind sir, and shall tuke care that your intimacy 
there shall be known to everybody ” 

So saying, Dimiti Icft the room 

The wintcr now sct in with unusuil severity The river was 
one miss of ice, the floating bridges had been removed, the 
Montignes Russes becime the amusemcnt of the day, and 
the sledges were galloping about in every direction For 
more thin a month O’Donahue continued his pretended ad 
dresses to the fur cousin of the princess, and during that 
time he did not once see the real objcct of his attachment 
indeed, the dwarf nevcr made his appearance, and all commu 
nicition, except an occasional note from her to the countess, 
wis, fiom prudence, given up ‘The widow was rch, and had 
often been pressed to renew her bonds, but hid prcferred her 
hberty O’Dourthue, theretore, wis looked upon as 1 fortu 
nate min, ind congratulited upon his success Nor did the 
widow deny the projected union, except in a manner so as to 
inauce people to believe in the certainty of its being ananged 
O’Donahue’s equipage was always at her door, and it was 
expected that the marnage would immediately take place, 
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when O’Donahue attended a levee given by the emperor on 
the Feast of St Nicholas The emperor, who hid deen very 
eivil to () Donahue, as he wathed pist hun, said, “ Wel, 
Captain O’Donahue, so I understand that yon intend to in 
away with one of our furest and prettiest ladies—one of the 
greatest ornaments of my court P” 

“1 trust that I have your Majesty’s permission so to do,” 
replied O’Donahue, bowing low 

“ Oh, ce1tunly you have, and, moreover, our best wishes 
for your happiness ” 

“‘T humbly thank your Majesty,” replied O’Donahue , “stil 
[ trust your Majesty does not think that I wish to transplant 
her to my own country altogether, and that . shall be ver 
mitted to reside, for the major part of the year, in your 
Majesty s dominions ” 

‘“‘Nothing will give me greater pleasure , and it will be a 
satisfaction to feel that I shill gain instead of losing by the 
intended marringe ” 

“ By the powers ! but I will remind him of this, some dav or 
another,” thought O’Donahue  ‘“ Haven’t I his permission to 
the muimge, ind to rem1in in the country ?” 

Everything wis now 1ipe for the cxecution of the plot The 
countess gave out that she wis going to her country seat, about 
ten miles from St Pcteisburg , and it was noturily supposed 
that she ws desirous thit the marrige should be private, 
and thit she intcnded to retire there to havc the ceremony 
performed , and O’Donahue advert sed his departure in the 
Gazette 

The Princess Czartorinski produced a letter from the 
countess, requesting her, as a favour, to obtain lewe from 
the empress to pass two or three days with her ir thc country, 
and the empress, as the countess was first cousin to the 
princess, did not withh« ld her consent, on the contriry, when 
the princess left the palace, she put a case of jewels in her 
hind, siying, “ Incse are for the bride, with th good wishes 
and protcction of the empress, as long 1s she remuins in this 
countiy ” One hour afterwards O’Donihue wis rewarded tor 
all his long forbearance by clasping his fur onein his arms A 
priest hid been provided, and was scnt forward to the country 
chateau, and at ten in the mornimg ll the pirties were ready 
Th. princess and her cousin set oft in the carriage, followed by 
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O’Donahue, with M’Shane and his suite Everything was eo 
vegle The passports had been made out for Gcrmany, to 
which country 1t was reported the countess would proceed a 
few days after the marriige, and the princcss was to return to 
the palace Assoon as they arrived at the chateau the cere- 
mony was pcrformed, and O’Donvhue obtained his prize, and 
to guard against any mishap, it was decided that they should 
leave the next morning, on their way to the fronticr Dimitn 
had been of the greatcst use, hid prepared against every diffi 
culty, and had fully proved his fidchty he pirting between 
the countess and her cou in was tender ‘How much do 1 
owe, dear friend!” said the princcss ‘What nsk do you 
incur for me! How will you brave the anger of the emperor?” 

““T care little for his anger [ am a womnun, and not a sub 
ject of his, but, before you go, you must both write a letter— 
your husband to the emperor, reminding him of his hiving 
given his consent to the marmage, and his wish that he should 
remain in his dominions , and let him add his sincere wish, if 
permitted, to be employed in his Majesty’s service You, my 
dear cousin, must write to the empress, reminding hei of her 
promise of protection, and soliciting her good offices with the 
emperor I shall pliy my own game, but, depend upon it, it 
will all end in a laugh” 

O’Donihue ind his wife both wrote their letters, and 
O’Donahue also wrote one to the English arnbassidor, inform- 
ing him of what had taken place, and requesting Ins kind 
offices As soon as they were finished, the countcss bide them 
farewcll, saying, “I shall not send these Ictters until you ire 
well out of reach, depend upon it,” and, with many thinks for 
her kindness, O’Donahue and his bride bide her adieu, and set 
oft on their long journey 

The cirrige procured for their journey was whit is called a 
Germain daa de, which 1s very similar to an Englsh chariot 
with coach box, fixed upon a slcigh Inside were O Donahue 
and his young bride, M‘Shane preferring to ride outside on tne 
box with Joey, that he might not be in the way, as a thud 
person invariably is, with a newly mariied couple The snow 
was manv feet deep on the ground, but the air was dry, and 
the sun shone bnght Ihe bride was handed in, enveloped wn 
a rich mantle of sable, O Donahue followed, equally protect eu 
against the cold , while M‘Shane and Joey fixed themselves or 
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the box, so covered up in robes of wolf skins, and wrappers of 
bear skins for their feet, that you could see but the tips of their 
noses On the front of the sleigh, below the box of the car 
riage, were seated the driver and the courie: , four fiery young 
hoises were pawing with impatience, the signal was given, ind 
off they went at the rate of sixteen miles an hour 

“‘ Where’s the guns, Joey, and the pistols, and the ammun- 
tion ?’ inquired M‘Shane, “ we’re going through a wild sort of 
of country, I expect ” 

“T have put them in myself, and I can lay my hinds on 
them immcditely, sir,” rephed Joey, “the guns are behind 
us, and your pistols and the ammunition ire at my feat, the 
captiun’s tre in the carnage ” 

“That's all ncoht, then, I like to know where to lay my 
hands upon my tools Just hae the goodness to look at my 
nose now and then, Joey, and if you see a whitc spot on the 
tip of it, you'll be plewed to tell me, and I'll do the same for 
you Mrs M Shane would be anything but plcased if I came 
home with only half a hindle to my fice ” 

The journey was continued at the same rapid pice until the 
close of the day, when they arrived at the post house, there 
they stopped, M‘Shane and Joey, with the assistance of the 
couller, prepinog their suppcr from the stores which they 
brought with them After supper they retired, O Donihue 
and his wife sleeping in the carnage, which was arranged so as 
to form a bed if required , while M‘Shine and Jocy mide it 
out how they could upon the cloaks and what little straw 
they could procure, on the floor of the post house, w'iere, as 
M‘Shine said the next morning, they “had morc bed fcllows 
than were agreeible, although he contrived to get a fcw hours’ 
sleep in spite of the jumping vigabonds” When they rose 
the next morning, thcy found that the snow had just begun to 
fall fast As soon as they had brcakfasted they sct out, never- 
theless, and proceeded at the same pace M ‘“hune telling 
Joey, wl o wis, 15 wcll as himself, almost embeddcd in it before 
the day wis half over, that it was “better than rain, at all 
events , to be sure that wis cold comfort, but any comfort 1s 
better than none O Donahue’s request for M‘Shane to come 
moide was disregarded , he was as tough as little Joey, at all 
events, and it would be a pity to interrupt the conversation 
About four o’clock they had changed their horses at a small 
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village, and were about three miles on their last stage, for that 
day’s journey, when thcy passed through a pine forest 

“ There’s a nice place for an ambuscade, Joey, if there were 
any robbers about here,” observed M‘Shane ‘“ Murder and 
Irish ! what’s those chaps running among the trees so fast. and 
keeping pace with us? I say, Dimitri,” continued M shane, 
pointing to them, “ what are those ?” 

Lhe courier looked in the direction pointed out, and as soon 
as he had done so, spoke to the drivcr, who, casting his eyes 
hastily in the direction, apphed the lash to his horses, and set 
off with double speed 

Wolves, sir” rcphed the courier, who then pulled out his 
pistols, and commenced loading them 

“Wolves!” said M‘shanc, “and hungry enough, I'll war 
rant, but they don’t hope to mike a meal of us, do they? At 
al! events we will give them a little fight for it Come, Joey, 
I see that Dimitri don’t like 1t, so we must shake off the snow, 
and get our ammunition ready ” 

This was soon done, the guns were unstrapped from the 
back of the coach box, the pistols got from beneath their feet, 
and 1] were soon ready, loaded and pnmed 

“Tt’s lucky there’s such a mist on the windows of the 
carriige, that the lady can’t see whit we're after, or she’d be 
frightened, perhips,” said Joey 

The rapid pace at which the dnver had put his horses had 
for a time left the wolves in the rear, but now they were seen 
following the carriage it about a quarter of a mile distant 
having quitted the forest and t .ken to the road 

“‘ Here they come, the devils! one, two, three—there are 
seven of them I suppose this 1s what they call a covey in 
these parts Were you ever wolf hunting before, Joey?” 

“‘T don’t call this wolf hunting,” replied Jocy, “I think the 
wolves are hunting us ” 

“It’s all the same, my little poacher—it’s a hunt at all 
events They are gaining on us fast, we shall soon come to 
an explanation ’ 

The courier now climbed up to the coach box to reconnoitre, 
and he shook his head, telling them in very plan English that 
he did not hike it, that ne had heard tnat the wolves were out 
in consequence of the extreme severity of the weather, and that 
he feared that these seven were only the advance of a whole 
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pack, that they had miny versts to go, for the stage was a 
long one, and it would be dark before they were at the end 
of it 

‘‘ Have you ever been chased by them before ?” said foey 

“‘ Ves,’ replied the courier, “more than once, it’s the horscs 
that they are so anxious to get hold of Three of our horses 
are very good, but the fourth is not very well, the driver says, 
and he 1s tearful that he will not hold out, howevcr, we must 
keep them off as long as we can, we must not shoot at them 
till the last moment ” 

“Why not?” inquired M‘Shane 

“Because the whole pick would scent the blood at miles, 
and redouble their efforts to come up with us There 1s an 
empty bottle by you, sir, throw it on the road behind the car 
riage, that will stop them for 1 time” 

‘An empty bottle stop them! well, that’s queer it may 
stop a man drinking, because he can get no more out of it 
However, as you please, gentlemen , here’s to drink my health, 
bid minners to you,’ said M‘Shane, throwing the bottle over 
the carriage 

The courier was right at the sight of the bottle in the road, 
the wolves, who are of a most suspicious nuture, and think that 
there 1s a trap laid for thcm in everything stopped short, and 
gathered round it cantiously , the carriage proczeded, and ina 
few minutes the anuatils were nearly out of sight 

“Well, that bothers me entirely,” sud M‘Shane, “an empty 
bottle 1s as good to them as a charged gun ’ 

‘But look, sir, they are coming on again,” said Joey, “ard 
faster than ever I suppose they were satisfied that there was 
nothing in at” 

The courier mounted again to the box where Joey and 
M‘Shine were standing I think you had a bull of twine,” 
sud he to Joey, “ when you were tying down the baskets, 
where is it?” 

“Tt 1s here under the cushion,” replied Joey, searching for 
and producing it 

“What shall we find to tie to 1t>” sud the couner, “some- 
thing not too heavy—a bottle won’t do” 

“What's it for?” maquired M‘Shane 

“To trail, sir,” replied the couricr 

“To trail! I think they’re fast enough upon our trail 
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already , but if you want to help them, a red herring’s the 
thing ” 

“No, sir, 1] 1¢c¢ of red cloth would do better,” replied the 
courier 

“ Red cloth! One would think you were fishing for macke 
rel,’ replied M‘Shane 

“Will this piece of black cloth do, which was round the lock 
of the gun? sud Joey 

‘ Yes, I think it will,” replied the courier 

The courier made fast the cloth to the end of the twine, and 
thiowin, it clear of the carriage, let the ball run out, until he 
had little more than the bare end in his hand, and the cloth 
was about forty yards behind the carnage, dragging over the 
snow 
“They will not piss the cloth, sir,” said the courier, “they 
think that it’s a trap ” 

Sure enough the wolves, which had been gaining fast on the 
carriage, now retreated again, and although they continued 
the pursuit, it wis at a great distance 

‘‘We hive an hour and a half more to go before we arrive, 
and it will be dark, I’m afrud,” said the courier, “all depends 
upon the horse holding out, P’m sure the pack is not far 
behind ” 

‘And how miny are there in a pick ?” inquired M‘Shane 

‘Lhe couric: shrugged up his shoulders ‘‘ Perhaps two or 
three hundied ” 

“Oh! the devil! Don’t I wish I was at home with Mrs 
M‘Shane ” 

For half an hour they continued their rapid pace, when the 
horse refcrred to showed symptoms of weakness Still the 
wolves had not advanced beyond the piece of black cloth 
which truled behind the carnage 

T think that, considering that they are so hungry, they are 
amazing shy of the bait,” said M‘Shane “ By all the powers, 
th.y’ve stopped again!” 

“The string has broke, sir, and they are examining the 
cloth,” cried Jovy 

“Ts there much line left ?” mquired the courier, with some 
alarm 

“No, 1t has broken off by rubbing against the edge of the 
carriage behind ” 
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The courer spoke to the driver, who now rose frcm his sea 
and lashed his horses furiously, but although three of the 
horses were still fresh, the fourth could not keep up with 
them, and there was every prospect of his being dragged down 
on his knees, as more than once he stumbled and nearly fell 
In the meantrme the wolves had left the piece of cloth behind 
them, and were coming up fast with the carriage 

‘We must fire on them now, sir,” said the courier, going 
back to his seat, “or they will tear the flanks of the horses ” 

M‘Shane and Joey seized their guns, the headmost wolf was 
now nearly ahead of the carnage, Joey fired, and the animal 
rolled over in the snow 

“That's a good shot Joey, load again, here’s at another” 

M‘Shane fired, and missed the anima], which rushed forward , 
the courter’s pistol, however, brought 1t down, just as he was 
springing on the hindmost horses 

O’Donahue, astonished at the firing now lowered down the 
glass, and inquired the reason M/‘Shane replied, that the 
wolves were on them, and that he’d better load his pistols in 
cise they were required 

The wolves hung back a little upon the second one falling, 
but still continued the chase, although at a more respectable 
distance The road was now on a descent but the sick horse 
could hardly hold on his legs 

“A little half hour more and we shall be in the town,” said 
the courier, climbing up to the coach seat, ind looking up the 
road they had prssed , “ but St Nicholas preserve us!” he ex- 
claimed , and he turned round and spoke in hurried accents to 
the driver in the Russian languge 

Again the driver lashed furiously, but in vain, the poor 
horse was dead beat 

‘What 1s the matter now?” inquired M‘Shane 

** Do you see that blach miss coming down the hill ? it’s the 
main pack of wolves, I fear we are lost, the horse cannot 
goon” 

“Then why not cut his traces, and go on with the three 
others?” cried Joey 

“ The boy is night,” rephed the man, “and there 1s no time 
to lose” The courier went down on the sleigh, spoke to the 
driver m Russian, and the horses were pulled up The counter 
jumped out with his knife, and commenced cuttang the tracey 
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of the tued horse, while the other three, wlo knew that the 
wolves weie upon them, plunged furiously in their harness, 
that they might proceed It was atrying moment The five 
wolves now cime up, the first two were brought down by the 
guns of M‘Shanc and Joey, and O’Donahue killed a third from 
the carnage windows 

One of the others advanced funiously, and sprang upon the 
horse which the courier was cutting free Joey leapt down, 
and put his pistol to the animil’s head, and blew out his 
brains, while M‘Shane, who had followed our hero, with the 
other pistol disabled the only wolf that remauned 

But this danger which they hid escaped from was nothing 
compued to that which theatened them, the whole pack now 
cume sweeping ike 2 torrent down the hill, with a simultaneous 
yell which might well strike terror into the bravest The horse, 
which had fallen down when the wolf seized him, was still not 
clear of the sleigh, and the other three were quite unmanage 
able M‘Shane, Jocy, and the courier, at last drew him clear 
from the track , they jumped into their places, and away they 
started again like the wind, for the horses were maddened with 
fear The whole pack of wolves was not one hundrcd yards 
from them when they recommenced their speed, and even then 
M‘Shane considered that there was no hope’ But the horse 
thit wis lcft on the road proved then salvation, the starved 
animals diuted upon it piling themselves one on the other, 
snarling and tearing eich other in their conflict for the feast 
It wis soon over, in the course of three minutes the carcase 
had disappcarcd, and the major portion of the pack renewed 
their pursuit, but the carrimge had proceeded too far ahead 
of them, and their specd being now uninterrupted, they gained 
the next village, and O’Donahue had the satisfaction of leading 
hi tertified bride into the chamber of the post house, where 
she funted as soon as she was placed in a chair 

“T’ll tell you what, Joey, I’ve had enough of wolves for all 
my life,” said M‘Shine, ‘‘and Joey, my boy, you’re a good 
shoc in the first place, and a brave little fellow in the next, 
here’s a handful of roubles, as they call them, for you to buy 
lolipops with, but I don’t think you'll find a shop that sells 
them hereabouts Never mind, keep your sweet tooth till you 
get to old England again, and after I tell Mrs M‘Shane what 
you have done for us this day, she will allow you to walk into 
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a leg of beef, or round a leg of mutton, or dive into a beefsteak 
pie, as long as you live, whether 1t be one hundred years more 
orless I’ve said it, and don’t you forget it, and now, as the 
wolves have not made their supper upon us, let us go and see 
what we can sup upon ourselves ” 


CHAPTER XVL 
Return to England 


THE remainder of the journcy was completed without any 
further adventure, and they at last found themselvcs out of the 
Russian dominions, whcn they were met by the uncle of the 
princess, who, as a Pole, was not sorry that his nicce had 
escaped from being wedded to a Russian He waimly greeted 
O’Donahue, 1s his connection, and immediately exerted all the 
interest which he had at the court to pacify the emperor 
When the vfiar first became known, which it soon did, by the 
princess not returning to court, his Majesty was anything but 
pleased at being outwittcd but the persuasions of the empress, 
the pleading of the Fnglish ambassido1, who exerted himself 
strenuously for O’Donahue, with the eftoits made in other 
quarters, and more than all, the Ictter of O’Donahue, proving 
that the empcror had given his consent (unwittingly, it 1s 
true), coupled with his wish to enter mto his service, it list 
produced the desired effect, and after two months a notice of 
their pardon and permission to return was at last despitched 
by the empress O’Donahue considered that it was best to 
take mmediate advantage of this turn 1n his favour, and retrace 
his way to the capital M/‘Shanc, who had been quite long 
enough in the situation of a domcstic, now announced his in- 
tention to rcturn home, and (’Donahue, aware that he was 
separating him from his wife, did not, of course, throw any 
ubstacle in the way of his departure Our little hero, who has 
lately become such a cipher in our narrative, was now the 
subject of consideration O’Donahue wished him to remain 
with him, but M‘Shane opposed it 
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“T tell you, O’Donahue, that it’s no kindness to keep him 
herc , the boy is toc good to be a page at a lady’s shoestring, 
or even a servant to so great a min as you are yourself now 
hesides, how will he like being buried here in a foreign country, 
und never go bick to old Lngland ?” 

“ But what will he do better in Fngland, M‘Shane? ” 

* Depend upon it, mayor,’ said the princess, for she was now 
aware of M Shaine’s rank, “I will treat him like a son ” 

“Still he will be a servant, my lady, and that’s not the posi 
tion—although, begging your pardon, an empetor might be proud 
to be your servant, yct that’s not the position for little Joey’ 

“ Prove that you will do better for him, M Shane, and he 1s 
yours but without you do, I am too partial to him to like to 
part with him ~~ His conduct on the journey ——” 

“Ves, exactly, his conduct on the journcy, when the wolves 
would have shared us out betwecn them, 1s one great reason 
for my objcction He 1s too good for 1 menial, and that’s the 
fact You ask me what I intend to do with him, it 1s not so 
easy to inswer that question, becuse you see, my lady, there’s 
pe certun Mrs M‘Shane in the way, who must be consulted, 
but I think that when I tell her, whit I consider to be as ncar 
the tiuth as most things which we said in this world, that if it 
had not becn for the courage and activity of little Joey, a cer 
tain Mayor M‘shine would have becn by this time eaten and 
digested by a pick of wolves, why, 1 then think, as Mrs 
M‘Shane and I have no child, nor prospect of any, as I know 
of, that she may be well inchned to come into my way of 
thinking, and of adopting him 1s her own son, but, of course, 
this cannot be said without my consulting with Mrs M‘Shane, 
seeing as how the money is her own, and she has a right to do 
as she pleases with it ” 

“ That, indeed, alters the case,’’ replied O’Donahue, “and I 
must not stand in the way of the boy’s interest , still I should 
like to do something for him ” 

“Vou have done something for him, O’Donahue , you have 
prevented his starving , and if he has been of any use to you, 1t 
ss but your reward—so you and he are quits Well, then, it ts 
agreed that I take him with me ?” 

“Yes,” replicd O’Donahue ‘I cannot refuse my consent 
after what you have said ” 

Two days after this conversation the parties separated: 
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O’Donahue, with his wife, accompanied by Dimitn, set off on 
then return to St Peters»urg, while M‘shane, who had pro- 
vided himself with a proper passport, got into the diligence, 
accompanied by little Joey, on his way back to England, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Day after the Murder 


WE must now return to the village of Grassford, and the 
cottage in which we left Rushbrook and his wife, who had 
been raised up from the floor by her husband, and, having now 
recovered fiom her swoon, wis crying bitterly for the loss of 
her son, and the dread of hcr husbind’s crime being disc overed 
For some time Rushbrook remained i silence, looking at the 
embers in the giate Mum sometimes would look piteously in 
his mastcr’s fice, at othcr times he would slowly approach the 
weeping woman The intelligence of the animal told him that 
something was wrong Finding himself unnouced, he would 
then go to the door by which Joey had quittcd, snuff at the 
crevice, and icturn to his master’s » de 

“Tm glad that he’s off,” at last muttered Rushbrook, ‘he’s 
a fine boy, that ” 

“Yes, he 1s,” rephed Jane, “but when shall I behold him 
again P” 

‘By and by, never fear, wife We must not stay im this 
place, prov ded this affair blows over ” 

“Tf it does, indeed '!” 

“Come, come, Jane, we have every reason to hope it will, 
now, let’s go to bed, it would not do, if any one should 
happen to have been near the spot, and to have found out what 
has taken place, for us to be discovered not to have been in 
bed all night, or even for a hght to be secn at the cottage by 
any early riser Come, Jane, let’s to bed” 

Rushbrook and his wife retired, the light was extinguished, 
and all was quiet, except conscience, which still tormented and 
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kept Rushbrook turning to the nght and left continually 
Jane sleptnot she listened to the wind , the slightest noise— 
the crowing of the cock—startled her, and soon footsteps were 
heard of those pissing the windows They could remain wm 
bed no longer Jane arose, dressed, and lightcd the fire 

Rushbrook remained sitting on the side of the bed in deep 
thoucht 

“T’ve been thinking, Jane,” said he, at last, “it would be 
better to make away with Mum” 

“With the dog? Why, it can’t speak, pooi thing No— 
no—don’t kill the poor dog ” 

“ He cant speak, but the dog has sense, he may lead them 
to the spot ” 

“And if he were to do so, what then? it would prove 
nothing ’ 

“No only it would go harder against Joey ” 

“ Against the boy! ycs, it might convince them that Joey 
did the deed, but still, the very killing of the animal would 
look suspicious tie him up, Rushbrook, that will do as 
well” 

“ Peihaps betta,” rephed he, “tie him up in the back 
kitchen, theres a good womin ” 

Jane did so, and then commenced prepiring the breakfast, 
they had taken their seats, when the latch of the door was 
lifted up, and Furness, the schoolmaster, looked in This he 
was oftcn in the habit of doing, to call Joey out to accompany 
him to school 

“Good morning,” said he, “ now, where’s my friend Jocy?” 

‘‘Come in, come in, neighbour, and shut the door,” said 
Rushbrook , “I wish to speak to you Mayhap you'll take a 
cup of tea, 1f so, My mssus will give you a good one” 

‘Well, as Mrs Rushbrook does make cverything so good, 
I don’t care if I do, although I have had breakfist But where’s 
my friend Joey? the lazy little dog, is he not up yet? Why 
Mrs Rushbrook, what’s the matter? you look distrcssed ” 

“I am, indeed,” replied Jane, putting her apron to her eyes, 

“Why, Mrs Rushbrook, what is it?” inquired the peda 
gogue 

“Just this, we are in great trouble about Joey When we 
got up this morning we found that he was not in bed, and he 
has never been home since ” 
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‘Well, that 1s queer, why, where can the young scamp be 
gone to?” 

‘ We don’t know, but we find that he ‘ook my gun with 
him, and I’m afraid ” and here Rushbrock pauscd, shaking 
his head 

“¢ Afraid of what P” 

“That he has gone poaching, and has been taken by the 
keepers ” 

‘But did he ever do so before?” 

“ Not Ly night, if he did by day I can't tell, he always 
has hid a hankering that way,” 

“Well, thcy do whisper the same of you, neighbour Why 
do you keep a gun?” 

“T’ve carried a gun all my hfe,” replied Rushbrook, “and I 
don’t choose to be without one but that’s not to the purpose, 
the question 1s, what would you advise us to do?” 

“‘ Why, you see, friend Rushbrook,” replied the schoolmaster, 
“advice in this qucstion becomes rather dificult If Joey has 
been poaching, as you imagine, and has been taken up, is you 
suspect, why, then, you will soon hcar of it you, of course, 
have had no handin it?” 

‘ Hand in it—hand in what?” rephed Rushbrook “Da 
you think we trust a child hhe him with a gin?” 

“TJ should think not, and therefore it is evident that he 
his acted without the concurrence of his parcnts That will 
acquit you, but still, it will not help Joey, neither do I 
think you will be able to recover the gun, which I anticipate 
will become a dceodand to the lord of the manor” 

“ But, the child—what will become of him?” exclaimed 
Jane 

‘* What will become of him ?—why, as he is of tender years, 
they will not transport him—at least, I should think not they 
may imprison him for a few months, and ordcr him to be pn 
vately whipped Ido not see whit you cai do but remain 
quiet I should recommend you not to say one syllable about 
it until you hear more ” 

“* But suppose we do not hear?” 

“That is to suppose that he did not go out with the gun to 
] 2ach, but upon some other expedition” 

‘What else could the boy have gone out for?” said Rush- 
brook, hastily 
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“Very true it 1s not very likely that he went out to com ut 
murder,” rephed the pedagogue 

At the word “muidet” Rushbrook started from his chair, 
but, recollccting himself, he sit down agin 

“No, no, Joey commit murder!” cned he “ Ha, ha, ha— 
no, no, Joey 1s no murderer ” 

“TY should suspect not Well, Master Rushbrook, I will 
dismiss my scholars this morning and make every inquiry for 
you Byres will be ible to ascertain very soon for he knows 
the new khecpcr at the minor house ’ 

“ Bytes help you, did you say? No, no, Byres never will,” 
replicd Rushbrook, solemnly 

“And why not my friend ?” 

“Why,” 1eplicd Rushbrook, recollecting himself, “he has 
not been over cordiul with me latcly ” 

“ Nevcithelcss, depend upon it, he will if he can,” replied 
Furness , “1f not for you, he will for me Good morning, 
Mrs Kushbrook, I will hasten away now, but will you not 
go with me?” continued Furness, appealing to Rushbrook 

“T will go another way , 1t’s no use both going the same road ” 

“Very true,” replied the pedagogue, who had his reasons 
for not wishing the company of Rushbrook, and Furness 
then Icft the house 

Mr Furness found all his boys assembled in the school 
room, very busily employed thumbing their books , he ordered 
silence, and informed thein that im consequence of Joey 
being miss ng, he wis going to assist his father to look after 
him and therefore they would have a holiday for that day 
He then ranged them all in a row, mide them turn to the 
night face clap their hands simultaneously, and disperse 

Although Mr Furness had advised secrecy to the Kush- 
brooks, he did not follow the advice he had given , indeed, 
his reason for not having wished Rushbrook to be with him 
was, that he might have an opportunity of communicating his 
secret through the village, which he did by calling at every 
cottage, and informing the women who were left at home, 
that Joey Rushbrook had disappeared last might, with his 
father’s gun, and that he was about to go in quest of him 
Some nodded and smiled, others shook their heads, some were 
not at all surprised at rt, others thought that things could not 
go on so for ever 
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Mr Furness having collected all their various opinions, tien 
get off to the alc house, to find Byres the pedlar When he 
arnved, he found that Byres had not come home that night, 
and whcic he was nobody knew, which was more strange, 
as his box was up m his bedchamber Mr _ Fuincss 
returned to the village intending to communicate this infor- 
mation to Rushbrook, but on calling, he found that Rushbtook 
had gone out in search of the boy Lurness then resolved to 
go up at once to the ket per’s lodge, and solve the mystery 
He took the high road aid met Rushbrook 1eturning 

“Well, have you guncd any tidings,” imquired the peda 
gogue 

‘ None,” teplicd Rushbrook 

“Then it’s my opinion, my worthy fnend, that we had 
better at once proceed to the kecpcr’s cottige and make 
inquiry , for, strange to sy, I have been to the ale horse, 
and my frend Byres 1s also missing ” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Rushbirook, who hid now co 1pletely 
recovered his self possession “ Be it so, then, let us go to 
the heeper’s ” 

lhey soon unved there, and found the keeper at home, 
for he hid 1eturncd to his dinncr  Rushbrookh, who had 
been cogitating how to proceed, wis the first to speak 

“You haven’t takhen my pour Jocy, have you sir?’ said he 
to the kceper 

“Not yet,” replied the kecp r, smhily 

“You don’t mein to s1y that you know nothing about him ?” 
replicd Rushbiook 

‘ Yes, I know somcthing about him and about ,ou too, my 
chap,’ replicd the kecper 

“But, Mr Lucas,’ ntcirupted the ped wrogue, “allo me to 
put you in possession of the facts It appears that this boy— 
a boy of gicit natural pats, and who has been for some time 
unde my tuition, did last mght, bit at what he iris unknown 
to his disconsolate parents, leave the cottage, tiking with him 
his fathers gun, and has not been heard of since ” 

“Weil, I only hope he’s shot himself, thats ul,” replied the 
keeper “So you have a gun thcn, have you, my honest 
chip?” continucd he, turn ng to Rushbrook 

“Which,” replicd Furness, “as I have informed him iaready, 
will certain y be torfeited as a deodand to the lord of the 
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manor, but, Mr Lucas, this is not all, our mutual fnend, 
Byres, the pedlar, 1s also missing, having left the Cat and 
Fiddle last night, and not having been heard of since ” 

“Indeed! that makes out a different case, and must be 
inquired into immediately I think you were not the best of 
friends, were you?” said the keeper, looking at Rushbrook, 
and then he cortinued, “ Come, Mary, give me my dinner, 
quick, and run up as fast as you can for Dick and Matin 
tell them to come down with their retrieversonly Never fear, 
Mr Furness, we will soon find it out Never fear, my chap, 
we'll find your son also, and your gun to boot You may hear 
more than you think for” 

“All I want to know,” rephed Rushbrook, fiercely, for his 
choler wis rused by the sneers of the keeper, ‘1s, where my 
boy may be” So saying, he quitted the cottage, leaving the 
schoolmaster with the keeper 

As Rushbiook returned home, he revolved 1n his mind what 
had p.ssed, ind decided that nothing could be more favourable 
for himself, however it might turn out for Joey This convic- 
tion quieted his fears, and when the neighbours came in to 
talk with him, he was very cool and collccted in his replies 
In the meantime the keeper mide a hasty meal, and, with his 
subordinates and the dogs, set off to the covers, which they 
beat till dark without success The gun, however, which Joey 
had thrown down 1n the ditch, had been picked up by one of 
the labourers returning from his work, and taken by him to the 
ale house None could identify the gun, as Rushbrook had 
never permitted 1t to be seen Lucas, the keeper, came in 
about an hour after dusk, and immediately took possession 
of 1t 

Such were the events of the first day after Joey’s departure 
Notwithstanding that the snow fell fast, the Cat and Fiddle 
was, as it may be supposed, unusually crowded on that night. 
Various were the surmises as to the disappearance of the 
pedlar and of little Joey The keeper openly expressed his 
opinion that there was foul play somewhere, and it was not 
until near midnight that the ale house was deserted, and the 
doors closed 

Rushbrook and his wife went to bed, tired with watching 
and excitement, they found oblivion for a few hours in a rest 
less and unrefreshing sleep 
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CHAPIER XVIIL 


A Coroner's Tuquest 


Day had scarcely dvwned when the keeper and his satellites 
were iain on the search ‘The snow had covered the ground 
for thice or four inches, and, as the covers had been well 
examined on the preceding day, they now left them and went 
on in the direction towards where the gun had been picked up 
This brought them dnect to the furze bottom, where the dogs 
appeared to quicken their movements, and when the kecpers 
came up with them again, they found them lying down by the 
frozen ind stiffencd corpse of the pedlar 

“ Murder, as I expected,” said Lucas, as they hfted up the 
body, and sciaped off the snow which covered it, “right 
through his heart, poor fellow, who would have expected this 
from such a httle yarmint? Look about, my lads, and see if 
we can find anything else What is Nap scratching atr—a 
bag —take 1t up, Martin Dick, do you go for some people to 
take the body to the Cat and Fiddle, while we see if we can 
find anything more ” 

In a quutcr of tn hour the people arnved, the body was 
carried away, while the keeper went off in all haste to the 
authorities 

Furness, the schoolmaster, as soon as he had obtained the 
information, hastened to Rushbiook’s cottage that he might 
be the first to convey the intelligence Rushbroos, however, 
from the back of the cottage, had perceived the people carry 
ing in the body, und was prepared 

‘*My good people, 1] am much distressed, but it must be 
told , believe me, I feel for you—your son, my puyu, has 
murdered the pedlar ” 

“Impossible !” cried Rushbrook 

“Tt is but too true, I cinnot imagine how a boy, brought 
up under my tuition—nay, Mrs Rushbrook, don’t cry—brought 
up, I may say, with such strict notions of morality, promising 
so fairly, blossommg so sweetly——” 

“He nevcr muidcred the pedlar!” cned Jane, whose face 
was buried in her apron 
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“Who then could have ?” replied Furness 

“He ncver shot him intentionally, I'll swear,” said Rush 
brook , “if the pedlar his come to his death, 1t must have been 
by some accidcnt I suppose the gun went off somehow or 
other, yes, that must be it and my poor boy, frightened at 
what had taken plice, his run away ” 

“Well,” replied the schoolmaster, “such may have been the 
case , and I do certainly feel as if it were impossible that a boy 
like Jocy, brought up by me, grounded in cvery moral duty 
—I my add, ichgiously and piously instructed—-could ever 
commit such a hornble crime” 

‘“‘ Indeed, he never did,” replied Jane , “I am sure he never 
would do such a thing’ 

Well I must wish you good bye now, my poor people, 

I will ge down to the Cat and Liddle, and hear what they say,” 
cried the ped vogue, quitting the cottage 

“Jane, be cueful,’ sud Rushbrook , “ our greit pomt now 
is to say nothing — I wish thit min would not come hcre” 

“Oh Rushbrook!” cried Jane, “what would I give if we 
could live these last three days over vain” 

“Then imagine, Jane, what I would give!” rey hed Rush- 
brook, striking his forcheid , £ ind now siyno more about it ” 

At twelve oclock the next day the magistiates met, ind the 
coroner's inquest wis held upon the body of the pedlar On 
eximinition of the body, it wis asccrtained thit 1 charge of 
small shot hid pissed dnectly through the hcart, so as to 
occision immediite death , that the murder had not been com- 
mit cd with the view of robbing, it was evident, as the pedlar’s 
purse, watch, and various other articles were found upon his 
peison 

[he first person examuned was a man of the name of Green, 
who had found the gun in the ditch The gun wis produced, 
and he de} osed to its being the one which he had picked un, 
and given into the possession of the keepcr , but no one could 
say to whom the gun might belong 

The next party who gave Ins evidence was Lucis, the game- 
keeper IIe deposed that he knew the pedl1, Byres, and that 
L ing anxious to prevent porching, he hid offered him a good 
sum 1f he would assist him in convicting any poacher, that 
syres had then conftssed to him that he had oftcn received 
game from Rushbrook, the father of the boy, and still continued 
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to do so but Rushbrook had treated him 11], and he was deter 
mined to be revenged upon him, and gct him sent out of the 
country, that Byres had informed mon the Saturdiy nit 
before the murder wis committed, that Rushbrook was to le 
out on Monday night to procure game for him, ind that if he 
looked out sharp he was ccrtain to be tiken Byres hid al o 
informed him that he hid never yet foun1 out when Rusn 
brook left his cottage or returned, although he had been track 
ing the boy, Joey As the boy wis missing on Monday morn 
ing, and Byres did not return to the ve house, after he went 
out on Saturday might, he presumed that it was on the 
Sunday mght that the ped] ic was murdcred 

The kceper then firther deposed as to the finding of the 
body, and also ot a big by the side of it, that the bag had 
evidently been used for putting gime in, not only from the 
smell, but from the feathers of the birds which were still 
remaining inside of it. 

The evidcnce 1s to the finding of the bedy and the big ws 
corroborated by thit of Martin and Dick, the underkcepers 

Mr Furness then made his appearance to give voluntary 
evidence, notwithstanding his great regard expressed for the 
Rushbrooks He deposed that, caiiling at the cottage, on 
Monday morning, for his pupu, he found the father and mother 
in great distress at the disappearance of their son, whom thcy 
stated to have Icft the cottage some time during the mht, and 
to have taken away his fathers gun with him, and thit their 
son had not since returned , that he pointed out to Rushbrook 
the impropriety of his having a gun, and that Rushbrook had 
replied that he had carried one all his life, and did not choose 
to be without one, that they told him they supposed that he 
had gone out to poach, and wis taken by the keepers, and had 
requested him to go and ascertain if such was the fact Mr 
Furness added that he really imagincd that to be the case now 
that he saw the bag, which he recognised as having been once 
brought to him by httle Joey with some potatos, which his 
pirents hid made him a present of , thit he could swear to the 
bag, and so could several others as well as himself Mr 
Furness then commenced a long flourish about his system of 
instruction, in which he was stopped by the coroner, who said 
that it had nothing to do with the business 

It was then suggested that Rushbrook and his wife should 
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be examined There was a demur at the idea of the fatherand 
mother giving evidence against their child, but it was over. 
ruled, and in ten minutes they both made their appearance 

Mrs Rushbrook, who had been counselled by her husband, 
was the first examined , but she would not answer any question 
put to her She did nothing but weep, and to every question 
her only reply was, “If he did kill him, it was by accident, 
my boy would never commit murder” Nothing more was to 
be obtained fiom her, and the magistrates were so moved by 
her distress, that she was dismissed 

Rushbrook trembled as he was brought in and saw the body 
laid out on the table, but he soon recovered himself, and 
becime nerved and resolute, as people often will do in ex 
tremity He had made up his mind to answer some questions, 
but not all 

‘Do you know at what time your son left the cottage?” 

“T do not” 

* Does that gun belong to you?” 

“Ves, it 1s mine” 

“Do you know that bag?” 

“Ves, it belongs to me” 

“It has been used for putting game into—has it not ?” 

**T shall not answer that question Im not on trial” 

Many other questions were put to him, but he refused to 
answcr them, and as they would all more or less have crim1 
nated himsclf as a poacher, his refusals were admitted Rush 
brook had played his game well in admitting the gun and bag 
to be his property, as 1t was of service to him, and no harin to 
Joey After summing up the whole evidence, the coroner 
addressed the jury, and they returned a unanimous verdict of 
Wilful Murder against Joseph Rushbrook the younger, and 
the magistrates directed the sum of £200 to be offered for out 
hero’s apprehension. 


THE POACHER. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Alviend wu needisalrund indad 


RuSHBROOK and Jane returned to their cottage Jane closed 
the door, and threw hersclt into her husbands aims “You 
are saved at least,” she aud ‘thank Heaven for that! Yuu 
are spared Alas! we d> not know how much we love till 
dangcr comes upon us ” 

Rushbrook was much affected he loved his wife, and had 
good reason tolove her Jane w’s a beautiful woman, not yet 
thirty , tall in her person, her head was finely formed, yet 
appirently small for her height her feitures were full of 
eapression and sweetness Had she been born to a high 
station, she would hive been considered one of the greatest 
bellcs As it was, she was lovcd by those around her, and 
there was a dignity ind commanding air about her which won 
admuirition and respect No one could feel more deeply than 
she did the enormity of the offence committed by her husband, 
and yet ncvcr in any moment since her marnage did she cling 
so eirncstly ind so closely by him as she dd now _ She was 
of that bold and daring tempcrament that she could admire 
the courige that propclled to the crime, while the crime itself 
she abhoired It was not, therefoie, wnvthing surprising that, 
at such a moment, with regard to a husband to whom she was 
devoted, she thought mote of the danger to which he was 
exposed than she did of the crime which had been ~ommitted 

To do Rushbrook himself justice, his person and mind were 
of no plcbeian mould He was a daring, venturous fellow, 
ready at any emergency, cool and collectud in danger, had 
a pleasure in the excitement created by the difficulty and risk 
attending his nocturnal pursuits, cuing little or nothing for the 
proits He, as well as his wife, hid not been neglected in 
point of education he hid been born in humble life, and had, 
by enlisting, chosen a path by which advancement became 
impossible, but had Rushbrook been an officer instead of a 
common soldier, his talents would probably have been directed 
to more noble chann Is, and che poacher and pilferer for his 
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captain might have exerted his dexterity so as to hive gained 
honourable mention His courage had always been remaikable, 
ind he was looked upon by his ofhccers—and so he was by his 
companions—‘s the most steady and collected man uniter fire 
to be found in the whole company 

We are the creatures of circumstances Frederick of Prussia 
had no opmion of phrenology and one day he sent for the 
professor, and dressing up a highwiyman and a pickpocket in 
uniforms ind orders, le desired the phrenologist to examine 
their heads, and give his opinion as to their quilifications The 
savant did so, and turning to the king, siid, ‘Sire, this pcrson,” 
pointing to the highwayman, “whatever he mav be, would have 
been a great general, had he been employed As for the other, 
he is quite in a different ime He may be, or, if he 1s not, he 
would make, an admirable financicr” The king was satisfied 
that there was some truth in the science, “for,” as he very 
rightly observed, “what 1s a gencral but a highwayman, and 
what 1s a financier, but a pickpocket ? ” 

“Calm yourself, dear Jane,” said Rushbrook, “all 1s wel 
now ” 

“ All well '—yes , but my poor child—,£200 offered for his 
apprehension! If they were to take him!” 

“‘T have no fear of that, and if they did, they could not 
hurt him = It 1s true that thcy have given their verdict, but 
stil! they have no positive proof” 

“ But they have hanged people upon less proof before now, 
Rushbrook ” 

“‘ Jane,” replied Rushbrook, “ our boy shall never be hanged 
—I promise you that, so make your mind easy ’ 

“Then you must confess, to save him, and I shall lose 

ou 9) 
A step at the door interrupted their colloquy Rushbrook 
opened it, and Mr Furness, the schoolmaster, made his 
appearance 

“Well, my good friends, I am very sorry the verdict has 
been such as it 1s, but it cannot be helped, the evidence was 
too strong, and it was a sid thing for me to be obliged to give 
mine ” 

“ You!” exclaimed Rushbrook , “ why, did they call you up?” 

“Yes, and put me on my oath An oath, to a moral man, 
is a very Serious responsibility , the nature of an oath 1s 1wful, 
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and when you consider my position 1n this place, as the incul 
cator of morals and piety to the younger bran:hes of the 
community, you must not be surprised at my telling the 
truth ” 

“And what had you to tell?” inquired Rushbrook, with 
surprise 

“ Had to tell'—why, I had to tell what you told me this 
morning , and I had to prove the bag as belonging to you, for 
you know you sent me some potitoes in it by little Joey, poor 
fellow Wilful Murder, and two hundrcd pounds upon appre 
hension ad conviction ! ’ 

Rushbrook looked at the pedagogue with surprise and 
contcmpt 

‘“Piay, may I ask how thcv came to know that anything 
had pissed btween us ycsterd1y morning, for if I recollect 
night, you desired me to be secret” 

“Very true, and so I did, but then they knew what good 
friends we always were, I suppose, and so they sent for nie, 
and obliged me to sperk upon my orth ” 

“T dont understand it,” replicd Rushbrook, “ they might 
hive asked you questions, but how could they have guessed 
that I hid told you anything?” 

“My dew frend, you dont understand it, but in my situa- 
tion, looking up to me, as every one does, as an example of 
moral rectitude and correctness of conduct—as a pattern to the 
juvenile branchcs of the community,—you see . 

“Yes, Ido sce thit, under such circumstances, you should 
not go to the ale house and get tipsy two days, at least, out of 
the week,” replied Rushbrook, turning away 

‘“And why do I go to the ale house, my dear f 1end, but to 
look ifte: those who indulge too frrely—y ourself, for instance ? 
TIow oftcn have I seen you home?” 

“Yes, when you were drunk and I was———” Jane put her 
hand upon her husband’s mouth 

*¢ And you were what, friend ?” inquired Fur: vss, anxiously 

“Worse than you, perhaps And now, fnend Fuiness, as 
he be tired with you long evidence, I wish you 1 good 
night ” 

“Shall I see you down at the Cat and Fiddle?” 

“Not for some time, if ever, friend Furness, that you may 
depend upon” 
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“Never go to the Cat and Fiddle! A little wholesome 
drink diowns care, my friend , and, therefore, although I should 
be sorry that you indulged too much, yet, with me to look 
after you y 

“ And drink half my ale, eh? No, no, friend Furness, those 
days are gone” 

‘Well, you are not in a humour for 1t now—but another 
time Mrs Rushbrook, have you a drop of small beer?” 

“T have none to spare,” replicd Jane, turning away, “you 
should have applied to the migisti ites for beer ’ 

“Oh, just as you please,’ icplied the ned zogue, “ it cer 
tainly docs ruffle people’s tempcr shen there 1s a verdict of 
wilful murda, and two hundred pounds for apprehension and 
conviction of the offender Good mght” 

Furness banged the cottage door as he went out 

Rushbrook watched till he was out of hearing, and then 
said, “ He’s a scoundrel ” 

“T think so too,” replied Jane, “ but never mind, we will 
go to bed now, thank God for his mercies, and pray for his 
forgiveness Come, dearcst” 

Ihe next morning Mrs Rushbrook was informed by the 
neighbours that the schoolmaster hid volunteered his evi lence 
Rushbrook’s indignation was excited, and he vowed revenge 

Whatever may have been the feclings of the community at 
the tune of the discovery of the muidcr, certain it 1s that, ifter 
all was over, there was a strong sympathy expressed for Rush 
brook and his wifc, and the condolence was very general 
The gimekeeper was avoided, and his fncnd Furness fell into 
great disrepute, after his voluntirily coming forward and giving 
evidence aginst old and swoin fiicnds ‘The consequence wis, 
his school fell off, and the pedagogue, whenever he could raise 
the means, became more intcemperate than ever 

One Saturday night, Rushbiook, who had resolved to pick a 
quarrel with Fumess, went aown to the ale house  Furnese 
was half drunk, and pot viliant Rushbrook taunted him so 
as to produce replies One word brought on another, till 
Furncss challenged Rushbrook to come outside and hive it 
out ‘This wis just what Rushbrook wished, and after half an 
hour Furness was carricd home beaten to a mummy, and un- 
able to Icave his bed for many days As soon as this revenge 
had been taken, Rushbrook, who had long made up his mind 
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so to do, packed up and quittted the village, no one knowing 
whither he and Jine went, and Furness, who had lost all means 
of subsistence, did the same in a very few days afteiwards, his 
place of retreat being equally unknown. 


CHAPTER XX 


In uhich wea ain follow up our Heros Destiny 


AFTER the resolution that Major M‘Shane came to, it 1s not to 
be surprised that he made during the journcy home, every 
inquiry of Jocy relative to his former life Lo these Joey ,1ve 
him a very honest reply in everything except that portion of 
his history in which his father was so seriously implicitcd , he 
hid the fecling that he was bound in honour not to reveal 
the circumseinces connected with the muider of the pedlar 
M‘shane was satished, and they arrived in London without 
further adventure As soon 1s M‘Shane had been embraced 
by his wifc, he gave a nuritive ot his adventures, and did not 
forget to pruse little Joey as hu deserved Mrs M Snaine was 
all gratitude, and then it wis that M‘Shane expressed his in 
tentions towards our hero, and, as hc ex,ccted, he fourd his 
amiable wife wholly coincide with him in opinion It wis 
thercfore decided that Joey should be put to a school, and be 
properly cducatcd, as soon as an establishment that was engible 
could be found 

Their tull intentions towards hin, however, were rot com- 
municited to our hero, he was told that he was to go to 
school, ind he willingly submitted it was not, however, for 
three months that M‘shane would part with hm 1 difficulty 
was rusced igunst every establishmcnt that wasnimed During 
tls time little Joey was very idle, for there was nothing for 
him todo __ Books there were none, for Mrs M‘Shane had no 
time to read, and Major M‘Shine no inclination His only 
resort was to rummige over the newspapers which were taken 
in for the benefit of the customers, and this was his usual em- 
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plovment One day, in turning over the file, he came to the 
acount of the murder of the pcdiar, with the report of the 
coronas inquest He read all the evidence, particularly 
that of Furness, the schoolmaster, and found that the verdict 
was wilful murder, with a reward of £200 for his appre 
hension The term, wilful murder, he did not exactly com 
prehend, so, after ling down the paper, with a be iting he rt 
he went to Mrs M‘shanc, and asked her what was the mcan 
ing of it 

“ Meaning, child?” 1eplieed Mrs M Shane, who wis then 
very busv in her occupation, “it means, child, that a pcrson 
is belicved to be guilty of murder, and, if taken up, he will be 
hingcd by the neck till he 15 dead ” 

“ But,” replied Joey, “suppose he has not committed the 
murder ?” 

“Well then, child, he must prove that he has not ” 

“And suppose, although he has not committed it, he cannot 
prove it?” 

“Mercy on me, what a numbcr of supposes! why, then he 
will be hanecd all the same, to be sure” 

A fortnight aftcr these querics, Joey wis sent to school, the 
miste! was a very decent man, the misticss 2 very decent 
woman, the tuition was decent, the fire was deccnt, the scholars 
were Children of decent families, wltogether, it wis a decent 
establishment, and in this establishment littl Joey made very 
decent progress, going home every half year How long Joey 
might hive remained there it 1s mpossible to siy , but having 
been there fora ycar and a half, and anived iat the age of 
fourteen, he had just returned from the holidiys with three 
guineas in his pocket, for M‘shane and his wile wete very 
generous and very fond of their faok.e, when a circumstance 
occurred which again ruffled the smooth curient of ow heros 
existence 

He wis walking out as all boys do walk out im dccent 
schools, that 15 ma long linc, two by two, is the animals cn 
tered Noah’s Ark, when a sort of shabby gentecl nan passed 
their files He happened to cast his eyes upon Joey, and 
stopped “Master Joseph Rushbrook, I am mot hippy to 
see you once more,” said he eatcnding hishind — focy looked 
up into his face, there was no mistake, it wis }urness, the 
schoolmaster ‘Don’t you recollect me, my dear boy? Don't 
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you recollect him who taught the infant idea how to shoot? 
Don’t you recollect your old preceptor?” 

“Ves,” rephed Joey, colouring up, “I recollect you very 
well” 

‘‘T am delighted to see you , you know you were my fairest 
pupil, but we are all scattered now, your fither and mother 
have gone no one knows where, you went away, and I so 
could no longer stay What pleasure it 1s to mcet you once 
muc |” 

Jocy did not respond caactly to the pleasure ‘The stoppage 
of the line had caused some confusion, and the usher, who had 
followed it, now came up to isceitun the cause = This is my 
old pupil, or rather I should say, my young pupil, but the 
best pup I ever had I am most delighted to sec him, 
sir,” said Furness, taking off his hat ‘ May I presume to 
ask who has the charge of this dear child at this present 
moment?” 

The usher made no difficulty in stating the name and resi- 
dence of the picceptor and, having gained this information, 
Furness shook Joey by the hind, bade him farewell, and, wish- 
ing him every happiness, walked away 

Joey’s mind was confused durng the remunde: of his walk, 
and it wis not until their return home that he could reflect on 
what had pissed ~=—s That Furness hid given evidence upon the 
inquest he knew, and he had penetration, when he read it, to 
feel that thcie was no necessity for Furness having given such 
evidence He also knew thit there wis a reward of two 
hundicd pounds for his apprchension, and when he thought 
of Furncss’s apparent kindness, and his not reverting to 
a subject so important as wilful murder having been found 
against him, he made up his mind that Furness had behived 
so with the purpose of lulling him into security, anc unit the 
next day he would ccrtainly take him up, for the sake of the 
rew ard 

Now, although we have not stopped our narritive to intro- 
duce the subject, we must here observe thit Jocy’s love for his 
pirents, particularly his father, wis unbounded , he longed to 
see them igun, they were constantly in his thoughts and vet 
he dared not mention them, in consequence of the mystery 
connected with his quitting his home He fully perceived his 
danger he would be apprehended, and being so, he must 
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either sacrifice his father or himself Having weighed all this 
in his mind he then reflected upon whit should be his course 
to steer Should he go home to acquaint M yor M’Shane?P 
He felt that he could trust him, and would have done so, but 
he had no right to intiust any one witha secret which involved 
his fathers hit No, that would not do, yet, to le.ve him end 
Mrs M‘Shinc after all their kindness, and without a word, 
this would be too ungrateful After much cogitition, he re- 
solved that he would run away, so that all clue to him should 
be lost, thit hc would write a letter for M‘Shinc, and leave it 


He wiote as follows — 


“ DEAR SirR,—Do not think me unegriteful, for I love you and 
Mrs M‘Shane dearly, but I have been mct by a pcrson who 
knows me, and will certainly betray me I left my father’s 
home, not for poaching, but a murder thit was committcd, / 
was not guilty Ilis isthe only secrct I have held fiom you, 
and the secret 1s not MINE _I[ could not disprove it, and never 
will I now lewe beciuse I have been discovercd by a bad 
man, who will certainly take advantage of having fallen in with 
me We may ncver meet igain J cin say no morc, except 
that I shall always pray for you and Mrs M‘Shane, ard re- 


member your kindness with grititude 
‘“* Yours truly, Jory M’SHANE” 


Since his return from St Petersburg, Joey hid always, by 
their request, culled himself Jocy M‘shane, and he wis not 
sorry when they give him the pcrmussion, athou h he did not 
comprehend the advantages which were to acciuc fiom taking 
the niume 

Joey, having finished his letter, sat down and cried bitterly 
—but ina school there s no retiring plaice for venting your 
feelings, and he wis compelled to smothcr his teus He pcr 
formed his exercise and repcated his lessons, as if nothing had 
happened and nothing was about to hippen, for Joey wrs in 
essence a little stoic At might he went to his room with the 
other boys , he could only obtain a small portion of his clothes, 
these he put up in a handkerchief, went softly downstairs 
about one oclock in the morning, put his letter, addresecd to 
M‘Shane, on the hall table, opened the back door, climbed 
over the play ground wal, and was again on the road to seek 


his fortune 
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But Joey was much improved during the two years sincc he 
had quitted his father’s house Before that, hc was a reflec 
tive boy, now, he was more capable of action « d decision 
His ide1s had been mucli expanded from the knowledge of the 
world gained during his entry, as it were, into life, he had 
talked much, seen much, lhstened much, and thought more, 
and naturally quiet in his manner, he was now a gentlemanlike 
boy At the eating house he had met with evcry viriety of 
character, and as thcrc were some who frequented thc house 
daily, with those Joey hid become on intimite terms He was 
no longcr a child but a lid of undauntcd courage and presence 
of mind, he had only one fear, which was that his father’s 
crime should be discovered 

And now he was again adrift, with a small bundle, three 
guine 1s in his pocket, and the world before him At first, he 
had but one idc1—that of removing to a distance which should 
elude the vigilance of Furness, ind he therefore walked on 
and wilked fist Joey wis caprble of great fatigue he hid 
grown considerably, it 1s truc, during the last two years, still 
he was small for his agc, but every 1.uscle in his body was a 
wire, and his strenzth, as had been proved by his school 
matcs, wis proportionite He was elastic as indit rubber, 
and bold and dctcrmined as one who had been ."! his life m 
danger 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Scene ts again shifted, and the Plot ad ances 


It will be necessary that for a short time we igun follow up 
the foitunes of ou hero’s puents When Rushbiook and 
Jane had quitted the village of Giassford, they hid not come 
to any decision as to ther futuic place of abode, all that 
Rushbrook felt, was a desire to remove as far as possible nom 
the spot where the crime had been committed Such is the 
feeling that will ever possess the guilty, who, uthou,h they 
may increase their distance, attempt in vain to fly from ther 
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consciences, or that All seeing Fye which follows thern every 
where Jane hid a similar feeling, but it arose from her 
anxiety for her husband They wandercd awvy, for thcy had 
sold everything before their departure, until they found them 
selves in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and there they at 
length settled in a small village Rushbrook easily obtained 
employment, for the populition was scanty, and some months 
passed away without anything occurring of interest 

Rushbrook had never taken up his employment as a poacher 
since the night of the murder of the pedlar, he had abjured it 
from that hour Hus knowledge of woodcrift was, howcver, 
discovered, and he was appointed first as undcr, and even 
turlly as head heeper to 2 gentleman of landed property in the 
neighbourhood In this situation they had remained about a 
year, Rushbrook giving full satisfaction to his employer, ind 
comparativcly contented (for no man could have such a crime 
upon his conscience, and not piss occisional hours of misery 
and remorse), and Jine was still mourning in secrct for her 
only and dailing child, when one day a piper ws put into 
Rushbrook’s hands by his master, desinng him to 1ead an 
advertisement which it contained, and wnich wis as follows — 
“If Joseph Rushbrook, who formerly lived in the village of 
Grassford, in the county of Devon, should be still alive, and 
will make his residence known to Messrs Pearce, James, and 
Simpson, of 14, Chanccry lane, he will he w of somcthing greatly 
to his advantage Should he be dead, and this advcitisement 
meet the eye of his heirs, they are equally requested to make 
the communication to the above addrcss ” 

“What does it mcan, sir?” inquired Rushbrook 

“It means that, if you are that person, in all probability 
there 1s some legacy bequeathed to you by a relative,” replied 
Mr $ , “1s it your” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Rushbiook, changing colour, “I did 
once live at Grassford ” 

“Then you had better write to the parties and make yourself 
known I will leave you the newspaper ” 

“What think you, Jane?” said Rushbrook, as soon as 
Mr had quitted 

“T think he 1s quite nght,” replied Jane 

“But, Jane, you forgot-—_this may be a trap, they may have 
discovered something about—you know what I mean” 
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‘Ves, I do, and I wish we could forget it, but in this 
instance I do not think you have inything to fear Ihcre 
is no reward offered for your apprehensicn, but for my poor 
boy’s, who is now windeiing over the wide world , 1nd no one 
would go to the expense to apprehend you, if there was nothing 
to be gunned by it” 

“True,” replied Rushbrook, after a minute’s reflection , “but, 
alas ' | am a coward now I wii write” 

Rushbrook wrote accordingly and, 1n reply, received a Ictter 
inclosing a bank bill for 420, ard requesting thit he would 
come to town immediat«ly He did so, and found, to his 
astonishment, that he was the heir itliw to 1 property of 
47,000 per annum—with the only contingency, that he was, 
as nearest of kin, to take the nime of Austin Hiving entered 
mto wl the arrangements requned by the legal gentleman, he 
returned to Yorkshite, with 4 500 1n his pocket, to commum 
cite the intelligence to Ins wife, and when he did so, and 
embraced her, she burst into tears 

“ RushLrook, do not think I mcan to reproach you by these 
tears, but I cinnot help thinking that you would havc becn 
happier had this never happened our life will be doubly 
sweet to you now, and Joey’s absence will be a source of more 
vexation thin ever Do you think thit you will be hippier ?” 

“Jane, dearest! I have becn thinking of it as wcll as you, 
and, on rcflection, J think I shall be svfer Who would know 
the poacher Rushbiook in the gent'uinin of £7,000 a year, of 
the nime of Austin? Who would dire accuse him, even if 
there were suspicion? J feel that once in another county, 
under another name, and in another situation, I s} ul be safe’ 

“ But our poor boy, should he ever come back t 

“Will also be forgotten He will have giown up 1 man, 
and, hiving another name, will never be 1ecogmzed they wih 
not even know what our firmer name was ” 

“T trust that it will be as you say What do vou now mean 
to do?” 

‘“‘T shall say that I have a property of four or five hundred 
pounds left me, and that I intcnd to go up to London,” replied 
Rushbrook 

‘Yes, that will be wise , 1t will be an excuse for our lew ing this 
place, and will be no clue to where we are goin,,” mplicd Jane 

Rushbrook gave up his situation, sold his furniture, and 
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quittcd Yorkshne Ina few weeks aftcrwards he va. netalhd 
into his new property, a splendid mansion, and situated in the 
west of Dorsctshite Report hid gone before them, some 
said that a common Iobourer hid come into the property, 
Others said it wis 1 person in very moderite circumstances , 
as usuil, both these reports were contridicted by 1 thard, 
which represcnted him 15 a halfpay heutenint in the aimy 
Rushbrook had contiuved to mystify even the soliitor as to 
his situation in life, he stitcd to him that he hid rctircd from 
the army, ind lived upon the government allowance , and it 
Was in conscquence of 1 reference to the solicitor, mide by 
some of the best funilics in the neighbourhood, who wishcd to 
ascartun if the new comes were pcople who could be visited, 
thit this thad report was spreid and universuly believed 
We have ahcidy observed that Rushbrook was 1 finc, tall 
man, and if there 1s any cliss of people who can be trans 
planted with success fiom low to h oh life, it will be those 
who hive surved in the umy [he stc op 1s the ev dence of a 
low bred, vulju man, the crect beaming cquilly so that of the 
gentlkinain Now, the litter 1s guncd in the umy, by ditling 
and discipline, and being well dicssed will provide for “Hl else 
that is requucd, as far 1s mcre personal appearance 1s con 
canned When, therefore, the nachhours calcd upon Mr and 
Mis Austin they wore not surprised to find in crect, military 
looking min, but they were very much suyyiised to find him 
mitched with such a finc, and even elcgint looking woman as 
his wit Limd at tnst, Jane hid sufacicnt tit to watch 
oheis and copy, and bcfore many months were prssed in 
thar new posiuon, it would have be n difhcult to suppose that 
Mis Austin hid not been born m the sphere in which she then 
moved Austin was drusgue ind vbrupt m his mannais as 
before , but still there wis always a reserve wb wt hm which 
he naturally felt, and which wsisted to remove the impression 
of vulzaity People who wre distint are seldom conudcand 
ungentlcinanhke although they may be considcied unpl asant 
in their minners” It 1s those who ve too famiuar who obtain 
the character of vulgarity 

Austin, thcreforc, was respected, but not liked, Jane, on 
the contiary, whose beauty hid now all the assist ince of dress, 
and whose continued invard mourning for her lost son had 
mpioved that beauty by the pensive air which she wore, was 
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a deserved and universal favourite People of course saic thit 
Austin wis a harsh husband, and pitied poor Mis Austin, but 
that people always do say if a woman 1s not inclined to mirth 

Austin found ample amusement in sporting over his exten 
sive manor, and looking after his game In one point the 
neighbouing gentlcmen were surprised, that, although so 
keen a sportsman himself, he never could be prevailcd upon to 
convict a poacner He was appointed a migistiitc, and being 
most hbeial in all his sul scriptions, was soon considered a5 a 
greit acquisition to the county His wife wis much sought 
after, but it was mvariably observed that, when childien were 
mentioned, the tears stuod in her eyes Jcfore they had 
been 1 ycar in their new position, they hid acqyuircd all the 
knowledge and tact necessiry, thar estublishment was on a 
handsome scale, they weie visited and pid visits to all the 
aristocruy and gentry, and were 1s popular as they could 
havedesucd to be But were they happy ® Alas! no Little 
did those who cuvicd Austin his property ind establishment 
Imagine what a loid was on hs mind—what a corroding care 
Was weiring out his existence Little did they imigine that 
he would glidly have resigned all, and been once more the 
poachei in the village of Giassfoid, to hive removed {from his 
conscicncc the deed of dirkncss which he had committed, and 
oncc mole have his son by his side And joor Jrnc, her 
thoughts were diy and night upon one objcct— where was her 
child? It deprived her of rest at myht, she temaned 
meditating on her fite for hours during the day, it would 
rush into her mind in the gayest sccnes and the hippicst 
moments, it was one inccssant incubus-—one continuil 
source of misery Of hcr husband she thought] ss, for she 
knew how sinccrcly contrite he was for the decd he had done 
-—how bittcrly he had repented it evcr since, and how i would, 
as long as he lived, be 1 source of misery—a worm that would 
never die, but gnaw till the last hour of his existence But 
her boy—her noble, selfsicnficed httle Joey '—he and his 
destiny were ever in her thoughts, and glidly would she 
have been a pauper applying for rchef, if she had but that 
child to have led up in her hand And yet 1l the county 
thought how happy and contented the Austins ought to be, to 
have suddenly come into possession of so much wealth Tis 
God alone that knows the secrets of the heart of man 
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CHAPTER XXII 


4 very long Chapter, but in which our Hero obtams Linplomeat na 
wery short fine 


THY preparatory establishment for young gentlemen to which 
our hero had been sent, was situated on Claphamrise Joey 
did not think it prudent to walk in the dircction of London, 
he thcrcfore made a cut across the country, so as to bring 
him, before seven o’clock in the morning, not very far from 
Gravescnd The mght had been calm and beiutiful, for it 
was in the month of August , and it had for some time been 
broad daylight when our hero, who hid walked fifteen or 
sixteen miles, sit down to repose himself , and, as he remained 
cuietly seated on the green turf on the way side, he thought of 
his fathcr and mother, of the kindncss of the M’Shincs, and 
his own haid fate, until he becume melancholy and wept, and, 
as the tears were rolling down his cheeks a little gurl, of 
about ten ycars old, very neitly dressed, and evidently above 
the lower rank of life, came ulong the road, her footsteps so 
hight as not to be perceived by Joey, she looked at him as 
she passed, and perceived that hc was in tears, and her own 
bright, pretty fuce became clouded in a moment Jocy did 
not look up, and after hesitating while, she passed on a fcw 
steps, ind then she looked round and observing thas he was 
still weeping, she prused, turned 1ound, and camc back to 
him, for a minute 01 two she stood before hun but Joey was 
unconscious of her presence, for he was now in the full tide of 
his grief, and, not having forgotten the precepts which had 
been carefully instilled into him, he thought of the God of 
Refuge, and he arose, fell on his knees, and priyed The httle 
gul, whose teirs hid already becn summoned by pity and 
sympithy, dropped her basket, and knelt by his side—not 
that she piiyced, for she knew not what the prayer was for, 
but from an instinctive fecling of respect towards the Deity 
which her new companion was vddressing, and a feeling of 
kindncss towards one who wis evide itly suffering Joey hfted 
up his eyes, and beheld the child on her knees, the tears 
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rolling down her cheeks, he hastily wiped his eyes, for until 
that moment, he :magined that he had been alone, he had 
been praying on account of his loneliness—he looked up, and 
he was not alone, but there was one by his side who pitied 
him, without knowing whcrefore , he felt relieved by the sight 
[hey both regained their fret at the same time, ind Joe went 
up to the little gul, and, taking her by the hind, said, “ Thank 
ou 

“Why do you cry?” sa’ the little girl 

“ Because Lam unhappy I have no home,” replicd Joey 

“No home!” said the little girl, “it 1s boys who are in 
rags and starving, who hive no home, not young gentlemen 
dressed as you are” 

“ But I have Icft my home,” replied Joey 

“Then go back again—how glid thcy will be to see you !” 

“Ves, indeed they would,’ replied Jocy, “but I must not” 

“Vou have not done anything wrong, have you? No, ’m 
sure you have not—you must hive be a good boy, or you 
would not have prayed ” 

“No, I have done nothing wrong, bnt I must not tell you 
any more ” 

Indeed, Joey was much more communicitive with the little 
girl than he would have been with anybody clse , but he hid 
been suiprised into it, and, moreover, he had no fcar of being 
betrayed by such innocence He now recollected himself, and 
changed the conversation 

“And where are you going to?” inqmred he 

“Yam going to school it Gravesend I go there every 
morning, and stay till the evening This 1s my dinner in my 
basket Are you hungry?” 

** No, not particularly ” 

‘““ Are you going to Gravesend ?” 

‘ Ves,” replied Joey “What 1s your name?” 

* kmma Phillips ” 

* Have you a father and mother?” 

“T have no father, he was killed fighting, a little while 
after I was born” 

“ And your mother ——” 

‘ Lives with grindmother, at that house you see there 
through the large trees And what are you going to do with 
yourself? Will you come home with me? and I'll tell my 
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mother all you have told me, and she 1s very kind, and will 
write to your friends ” 

‘‘No, no, you must not do that, Iam going to seek for 
employment ” 

“Why what can you do?” 

“T hurdly know,” replied Joey , “but I can work, and am 
willing to work, so I hope I shall not stuve” 

With such conversation they continued their way, until the 
little girl said, ‘“‘ lIhere 1s my school, so now I must wish you 
good bye” 

‘““Good bye, I shill not forget you,” rephed Joey, ‘although 
we may never meet again” Tears stood in the eyes of our 
hero, as they reluctantly unclasped their hands and parted 

Joey, once more left alone, now meditited what was the 
best course for him to purste ‘The lhttle Emma’s words, 
‘‘Not young gentlemen dressed as you are,” reminded him of 
the remarks and suspicions which must ensue if he did not 
alter his attire This he resolved to do immediately , the 
only 1dea which had presented itself to his mind was, if pos 
sible, to find some means of getting back to Captain O’ Donahue, 
who, he was sure, would receive him, if he satisfied him that 
it was not safe for him to remain in England, but, then, must 
he confess to him the truth or not? On this point our hero 
was not decided, so he put off the solution of it till another 
opportunity A slop warehouse now attracted his attention , 
he looked irto the door after having eximined he articles 
outside, and seeing thit a sulor boy was baigaining for some 
clothes, he went in as if witing to be served, but in fact, 
mioie to ascertain the vilue of the articles which he wished to 
purchase The sailor hid cheapened a red frock and pair of 
blue trousers, ind .1t last obtuned them from the Jew for 14s 
Joey argued that, as he wis much smiller than the lad, he 
cught to pay less, he asked for the same aiticles, but the 
Jew, who had scinned in his own mind the suit of clothes 
which Joey had on, argued that he ought to pry more’ Joey 
was, however, firm, and about to leive the shop, when the 
Jew cillcd him back, and after much haggling, Joey obtained 
the dress for 12s Having pud for the clothes, Joey begged 
permission to be permitted to rctire to the back shop and put 
them on, to ascertain if thcy fitted him, to which the Jew 
consented A Jew asks no questions when a penny 1s to be 
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turned , who Joey was, he cared little , his first object was to 
sell him the clothes, and having so done he hoped to make 
another penny by obtaining those of Joey at a moderate price 
Perceiving that our hero was putting his own clothes, which 
he had taken off into a bundle, the Jew asked him whether 
he would sell them, and Joey immediately agreed, but the 
price offered by the Jew was so small, that they were returned 
to the bundle, and once more was Joey leaving the shop, 
when the Jew at last offered to return to him the money he 
had paid for the sailor’s diss, and take his own clothes in 
exchinge, provided that Jo y would also exchinge his hat for 
one of tarpaulin, which would be more fitting to his present 
costume lo this our hei) consented, and thus was the 
bargain concluded without Joey having parted with any of his 
small stock of ready money No one who had only seen him 
dressed as when he quitted the school, would have easily 
recognised Joey in his new attire Joey sillied forth from the 
shop with his bundle under his arm, intending to look out for 
a breikfast, for he was very hungry Turning his head nght 
and left to discover some notice of where provender meht be 
obtained, he observed the sailor led, who had been 1n the shop 
when he went in, with his new purchase snder his arm, look 
ing very earnestly at some prints in a shop window = Joev 
ranged up alongside of him, and inquired of him where he 
could get something to eat, the lad turned round, stared 
and, after a little while, cried, ‘ Well, now, youre the young 
gentleman chap that came into the shop, f{ sy aren’t you 
after amg, eh? Given them leg bil, Pll swear No consarn 
of mine, old fellow Come along, I’ll show you” 

Joey walked by his new acquaintance a few yards, when 
the lad turned to him, “I say, did your master whop you much?” 

“No,” replied Joey 

“Well, then, that’s more than I can say of mine, for he was 
at it all day Hold out your mght hind, now your left,” 
conunued he, mimicking, “my eyes! how it used to sting 
I don’t think I should mind it much non, continu d the Jad, 
turning up his hand, it’s a little harder than it was then 
Here’s the shop, come in, if you haen’t no money I’ll give 
you a breakfast ” 

The lad took his sert on one side of a narrow table, Joey on 
the other, and his new acquaintance called for two pints of 

I 2 
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tea, a tvopenny loaf, ind two penny bits of cheese The lorf 
was divided between them, and with their portion of cheese 
and pint of ter each they made a good bicthfist As soon as 
it was over, the youn, sulor said to Joey, “ Now, whit are 
vou going aitcr, do you mein to ship P” 

“T want employment,” 1eplied Jocy, “and I dont much 
are whit it 1s ’ 

“Well, then, look you, I ran away from my fiends ard 
went to sea, and do you know I’ve only repentcd of it once, 
and that’s ever since Petter do anything thin go to sei— 
winter coming on and all, besides, you don’t look strong 
enough, you don’t know whit it 1s to be costing in winter 
time , thiashed up to furl the top gallant sail when it 1s so 
dark you can’t see your way, and so cold thit you can’t feel 
your fingers, holding on for your life, and feeling as if Iife, 
after all, was not worth caring for, cold and musery aloft, 
kichs and thumps below Don’t you go to sea, if you do, 
after whit I’ve told you, why then you're a greater fool than 
you look to be” 

‘“‘T dont want to be a sailor,” replied Joey, ‘‘ but I must do 
something to get my living You are very kind will you tell 
me what to doP” 

“Why, do you know, when I saw you come up to me, 
when J was loohing at the pictures, in your frock and trousers, 
you put mc in mind, because you are so much hike hin, ofa 
poor little boy who was drowned the other day alongside of 
an India ship, that’s why I stared, for I thought you were he, 
at first ” 

“How was he drowned, poor fellow?” responded Joey 

‘‘Why, you see, his aunt is a good old soul, who keeps a 
bumboat, and goes off to the shipping ” 

“What’s a bumboat?” 

“A boat full of soft tommy, soldiers, pipes, and backey, 
rotten apples, stale pies, needles and thicads, and a hundred 
other things , besides a fat old woman sitting in the stern 
sheets ” 

Joey stared, he did not know that “soft tommy” meant 
loaves of bread, or that “soldiers” was the term for red- 
herrings He only thought that the boit must be very full 

“Now, you see that little Peter was her nght hand man, 
for she can’t read and write Can you? but of course you 
can” 
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“Ves, I cin,” replied Joey 

“Well, little Peter was holding on by the painter against a 
hard sea, but his strength was not equal to it, and so when a 
swell took the boat he was pulled mnght overboard, and he was 
drowned ” 

‘Was the punter drowned too?” inquired Joey 

“Hat ha! that’s capital, why, the painter is a1ope Now, 
the old woman has been dr: idtully put out, and does nothing 
but cry about little Peter, and not being able to keep her 
accounts Now, you look \cry like him, and I think it very 
hkely the old woman would take vou in his place, if I went 
and talked her over, thats better than going to sea, for at all 
events you sleep dry and sound on shore every night, even if 

ou do hive a wet jacket sometimes What d’ye think?” 

“J think you are very kind, and I should be glad to take 
the place” 

“Well, she’s a good old soul, and has a warm heart, an¢ 
trusts them*who have no money, too much, I’m ‘vflaid, for she 
loses a great deal So now I'll go and speak to her, for she'll 
be alongside of us when I go on board , and where shall I find 
you when I come on shore in the eveuing ?” 

* Wherever you say, I will be” 

“Well, then, meet me here at nine o’ciockh , that will make 
all certain Come, I must be off now I'll pay for th. break- 
fast ” 

“‘T have money, I thank you,” replied Joey 

“Then Feep it, for it’s more than I can do, and what’s your 
name Pp” 

“Joey” 

“Well then, Joey, my hearty, if I get you this berth, wnen 
we come in, and I am short, you must let me go on tick till I 
can pay” 

“* What’s tick P” 

“You'll soon find out what tick 1s, after you have been a 
week in the bumboat,” replied the lad, laughing “Nine 
o'clock, my hearty , good bye” 

So saying, the young sailor caught up his new clothes, and 
hastened down to the beach 

The room was crowded with seamen and women, but they 
were too busy talking and laughing to pay any attention to 
Joey and his comrade ur little hero sat some little time at 
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the table after his new acquaintance had left, and then walked 
out into the streets, tellg the people of the house that he was 
coming back again, and requesting them to take care of hig 
bundle 

“You'll find it here, my httle fellow, 2!] mght when you ask 
for it,” said the woman at the bar, who took it inside and put 
it away undcr the counter 

Joey went out with his mind more at ease The nature of 
his new employment, should he succeed in obtaining it, he 
could scarcely comprehend, but still 1t appeared to him one 
thit he could accomplish He amused himself walking down 
the streets, watching the movements of the passers by, the 
waterr en in their whcrrics, and the people on board of the 
vesscls which were lying off in the stream It was a busy and 
animiting swht As he was lolling at the landing place, a boat 
e-ime on shorc, which, from the descuption given by his young 
sulor friend, he wis convinced wis a bumboat, it had all the 
articles described by him, 1s well as many others, such as 
porter in bottles, a cask probably containing beer, leeks, 
onions, and many other heterogenous matters, and, moreover, 
there wis a fat wom1in seated in the stern 

The witerman shoved in with his bovt hook, and the wherry 
grounded ‘The fat personage got out, and the waterman 
handed to her a basket, a long book, and several other articles, 
which she appeared to consider indispensable, among others, 
a bundle which looked hl « ditty linen for the wash 

“ Dearme! how shall et up all these things?” exclaimed 
the woman, ‘‘and, William you can’t leave the boat, and 
there’s nobody hcre to help me ” 

“Tl help you,” said Joey, coming down the steps ‘what 
shall I carry for you?’ 

“Well, you are a good hind boy,” replied she, “can you 
carry that bundle? Ill manage all the rest” 

Joey tossed the bundle on his shoulder in a moment 

“Well, you are a strong httle chap,” said the watcrman 

““ He 1s a very nice little feilow, andakind one Now, come 
along, and IJ’ll not forget you ” 

Joey followed with the bundle, until they arnved at a narrow 
door, not eighty yards from the landing place, and the woman 
en him if he would carry it upstairs to the first floor, which 

e did 
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“Do you want me any more?” said Joey, setting down the 
bundle 

“No, dear, no, but I must give you something for your 
trouble What do you expect?” 

“ No‘hing at all,” replied Joey, “and I shall not take any 
thing , you’re very welcome , good bye ,’ and so saying Joey 
walked downstairs, although the woman hallocd after him 
and recommenced his peregrination in the streets of Gravesend , 
but he was soon tired of walking on the pavement, which was 
none of the best, and he then thought that he would go out into 
the country, and enjoy he green ficlds, so ott he set, the same 
way that he came intu the town, passed by the school of 
little Emma, and tiudg.d away on the road, stopping evcry 
now and then to examine what attracted his noticc, watch 
ing a bud if it sing on the branch of a tiee, and not moving 
lest he should fiighten it «way at times sitting down by 
the road side, and meditating on the past and thc future The 
day was closing in, and Joey was still amusing himsclf 1 
every boy who his been confined to a scnoolroom would do , hie 
sauntercd on until he came to the very spot where he had 
becn crying, and hid met with little Emma Phillips, and 
as he sit down again, he thought of her sweet little face, 
and her kindness towards him—and there he remained some 
time till he was 10used by some one singing as thcy went along 
the road He looked up, and perceived it was the httle girl, 
who was returning from school Joey rose immediately, and 
walked towards her to meet her, but she did not appear to 
recognise him, and would have passed him if he had not said, 
“Don't you know me?” 

“Yes, I do now,” replied she, smiling, “ but I cid not at 
first—you have put on another dress , I have been thinking of 
you all day— and, do you know, I’ve got a black mark for not 
saying my lesson,” added the httle gil, with a sigh 

‘ And, then, it 1s my fault,” icplied Joey , “ I’m very sorry ” 

Oh, never mind, it 1s the first that I have had for a long 
while, and I shall tell mamma why But yo. are dressed as 
a sailor boy—are you going to sea?” 

“No, I believe not—[ hope to hive employment in the town 
here, and then I shall be able to see you sometimes, when you 
come from school May I walk with you as far as your own 
house ?” 
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“Yes, I suppose so, if you like it” 

Joey walked with her until they came to the house, whicu 
was about two hundred yards farther 

“But,” said Jocy, hesitating, “you must make me a 
promise ’ 

‘ What is thit?” 

“You must keep my secret You must not tell your mother 
that you siw me filst in what you call gentleman’s clothes—- 
It might do me harm—and indced it’s not for my own sake I 
askit Don’t say a word about my other clothes, or they may 
ask me questions which I must not answer, for it’s not my 
secret I told you more this morning than I would have told 
any one else—I did, indeed ” 

“Well,” replicd the little gul, after thinking a httle, “I 
suppose I have no night to tell a secret, if I am begged not to 
do it, so I will say nothing about your clothes But I must 
tell mother that I met you ” 

“Oh, yes, tell her you met me, and that I was looking for 
some woik, and all that, and to morrow or next day I will let 
you know if I get any ” 

“Will you come in now?” said Fmma 

“No, not now, I must see if I cin get this employment 
promised for me, and then I shall see you agin, if I should 
not sce you again, I shall not forget you, indced I won't— 
Good bye” 

Emma bade him adieu, and they separated, and Joey re 
mained and watched hei till she disappeared under the porch 
of the entrance 

Our hero returned towards Gravesend in rither a melan 
choly mood , there was something so unusual in his mccting 
with the little girl—something so uncommon in the sympathy 
expressed by her—that he felt pain at parting But it was 
getting late, and 1 was time that he kept his appointment with 
his fnend, the salor boy 

Joey remained at the door of the eating house for about a 
quarter of an hour, when he perceived the sailor lad coming up 
the street He went forwaid to meet him 

“Oh, here we are Well, young fellow, I’ve seen the old 
woman, and hada long talk with her, and shc won’t believe 
there can be another 1n the world hke her Peter, but I per- 
suaded her to have a look at you, and she has consented, 
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so come along, for I must be on board again in half an 
hour ” 

Joey followed his new friend down the strect, until they 
caine to the very door to which he had carned the bundle 
The sulor boy mounted the stairs, and turning into the room 
at the first landing, Joey beheld the wonan whom he had 
assisted in the morning 

“Tere he 1s, Mis Chopper, and if he won’t suit you, I 
don’t know who will,” s1: the boy “ He’s a rcgular scholar, 
and cin sum up lhe winkin’” 

This chatacter, given so gratuitously by his new ac quaint- 
ance, made Joey stare, and the woman looked hard into Joey’s 
face 

“Well, now,’ sud she, “where hive I seen you bcfore? 
Dear me! and Ae zs like poor Peter, as you said, Jim, I vow 
he is” 

“ T saw you bcfore to day,” replied Joey, “for I carned a 
bundle up for you” 

“And so you did, and would have no moncy for your 
trouble Well, Jim, he is like poor Peter” 

“I told you so, old lady, ay, wd he'll just do for you as 
well 1s Petcr did , but Ill lLave you to settl matters, for I 
must be a board ” 

So saying, the Ind tipped a wink to Jocy, the meaning of 
which our hcro did not undcrstand, and went downstairs 

‘ Well, now, its very odd, buc do you hnov you are hke 
poor Peter, and the more I look at you the more you are like 
him poo Pcter! did you hear how [I lost him?” 

“Yes, the sailor lad told me this morning” 

“Poor fellow! he held on too fast, most pcople drown by 
not holding on fast enough he was a good buy, and very 
smart indeed , and soit was you who hclped me this morning 
when I missed poor Pcter so much? Well, it showed ) ou had 
a good heart, and I love that, and where did you meet with 
Jim Paterson ? ” 

“YT met him first ina slop shop, as he calls it, when I was 
buying my clothes ” 

“Well, Jim’s a wild one, but he has a good heart, and pays 
when he can ‘I’ve been told by those who know his parents, 
that he will have property by and by Well, and what can ) ou 
do? Iam afiaid you can’t do all Peter did” 
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“‘Ican keep your accounts, and I can be honest and true 
to you ” 

“Well, Peter could not do more are you sure you can keep 
accounts, and sum up totals?” 

‘Yes, to be sue I cin, try me” 

Well, then, I will here 1s pen, ink and paper Well, 
you are the very image of Pcter, and thats a fact Now write 
down beer, 8d , tobacco, 4d@ , 1s that down ?” 

Yes” 

“Tet mesee duck for trousers, 3s 6¢@ , bcer again, 4d , 
tobacco, 4d , 1s that down? Well, then, say bcer agun, 8d 
Now sum that all up ” 

Joey was perfect master of the task, and, as he handed over 
the piper, wnnounced the whole sum to wmount to §s rod 

“Well,” says Mrs Chopper, “it looks all ight, but just 
stay here a minute while I go and spcrk to somebody ” Mrs 
Chopper left the room, went downsturs, and took it to the 
bir girl at the next public house to ascertain if it was all 
corrcct 

“Yes, quite correct, Mrs Chopper,” replied the lass 

‘And is it as good 1s Peter’s wis, poor fellow?” 

“ wluch better,” 1rephed the girl 

“Dear me! Who would have thought it? and so like Peter 
too |” 

Mrs Choppet came upsturs again, and took her seat.— 
Well,” said she, ‘and now what 1s your name ?” 

(73 Joey ” 

“Joey whit P” 

“ Joey—O’Donahue,” rephed our hero, for he was fcarful of 
giving the name of M‘Shane 

‘And who are your parents?” 

“ "They are poor people,” replied Joey, “ and live a long way 
off ”) 

“And why did you leave them?” 

Joey had already made up his mind to tell his former story , 
“TI left there because I was accused of poaching, and they 
wished me to go away ” 

“Poaching , ycs, I understand that—killing hares and birds 
Well, but why did you porch ?” 

“ Because tather did” 

“Qh, well, I see, then, if you only did what your father did 
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we must not blame his child, and so you come down here to 
go {o sear” 

“Tf I could not do better” 

“But you shill do better, my good boy TI will try yos 
instead of poor Peter, and if you are an honest and good, 
carcf | boy, 1t will be much better than going to ser Dear 
me! how like he 1s,—but now I mus¢ call you Peter, it will 
make me think I have him with me, poor fellow !” 

“Tf you please,” said Joey, who was not sorry to exchange 
his name 

‘¢ Well, then, where io you sleep to might?” 

‘‘T did intend to asl ‘or a bed at the house where I left my 
bundle ” 

“Then, dont do so, go for your bundle, and you shall sleep 
in Peter’s bed (poor fellow, his last was a watcry bcd, as the 
papers say), and then tomorrow morning you can go off 
with me” 

Joey accepted the offcr, went back for his bundle, and 
returned to Mrs Choppcr in a quarter of an hour, she was 
then preparing her suppcr, which Joey was not sorry to partane 
of , after which she led him into a small room, in which was a 
small bed without curtuns, the room itself was hung round 
with strings of onions, papers of sweet herbs, and flitchces of 
bacon, the floor was strewed with empty gingcr beer bottles, 
ovkhum in bags, and many other articles Altogether, the smell 
was anything but agreeable 

‘“‘ Here 1s poor Peter’s bed,” said Mrs Chopper , “ I changed 
his shects the night before he was drowned, poor fellow ! Can 
I trust you to put the candle out?” 

“Oh, yes, Ill be very careful” 

“Then, good night, boy Do you ever say your prayers? 
poor Peter always did.” 

“ Yes, I do,” replied Joey, “ good night” 

Mrs Chopper left the room Joey threw open the window 
—for he was almost suffocated—undressed himself, put out the 
hight, and, when he had said his prayers, his thoughis naturally 
revertcd to the little Emma who had knelt with him on the 
road side, 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
In which our [ero goes on Duty 


AT five o’clock the next morning Joey was called up by Mia. 
Chopper, the watcrman was 1n attendance, and, with the aid 
of Joey, carried down the virious articles into the boat When 
all was ready, Mis Chopper and Joey sat down to their break- 
fast, which consisted of tea, bread and butter, and red heriings, 
and, as soon as it was finishcd, they embarked, and the boat 
shoved off 

“Well, Mrs Chopper,” said the waterman, “so I perccive 
you've got a new hand” 

“Ves,” replied Mrs Chopper, “don’t you think he’s the 
moral of poor Pcterr” 

“Well, I don’t know, but there 1s a something about the 
cut of his jib which reminds me of him, now you mention it. 
Peter was a good boy ” 

“ Aye, thit he was, and as sharp as a needle You see,” 
said Mrs Chopper, tuining to Joey, “ sharp’s the word in a 
bumboat I heie’s many who pry, and miny who don’t , some 
I trust, and some I don’t—that 1s, those who won’t pay me old 
debts We lose a bit of money at times, but it all comes 
round in the end, but 1 lose more by not booking the things 
taken than in any other way, for sailois do pay when they hive 
the money—that 1s, if ever they come back again, poor fellows 
Now, Peter” 

“What 1s his name Peter, too?” 

“Yes, I must call him Petcr, William, he 1s so hke poor 
Peter” 

“Well, that will suit me, I hate learning new names ” 

“Well, but, Peter,” continued Mrs Chopper, “ you must b- 
very careful , for, you see, I’m often called away here and thete 
after wash clothes and such things, and then you must look 
out, and if they do take up anything, why, you must book it, at 
all events You'll learn by and by who to trust, and who not 
to trust , for I know the most of my customers You must not 
trust a woman—TI mean any of the sailors’ wives—unless I tell 
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you , and you must be very sharp with them, for they play all 
manner of tricks, you must look two ways xt once Now, 
the.e’s a girl on board the brig we are pulling to, culled Nancv , 
why, she used to werther poor Peter, sharp as he was She 
used to pretend to be very fond of him, and hug him lose to 
her with one arm, so as to blind him, while shie stole the tarts 
with the other, so, don’t admit her fam: hazities , if you do, 1 
shall pay for them ” 

“Then, who am I to trust ?” 

“Bless the child! youli soon find out that , but mind one 
thing , never trust 2 tal lanky seamin, witnout his name’s on 
the books , those chaps never pay There’s the book kcpt by 
poor Peter, and you sec names upon the top of each score— 
at least, I believe so, I have no leaning myself, but I’ve a 
good memory , I can’t read nor write, and thats why Peter was 
so useful” 

That Peter could read his own writing it 1s to be presumed , 
but certain it wis that Joey could not mike it out until rafter 
many divs examination, whcn Je discovcied tlat ccrtain 
hieroglyphics were meint to rcpresent ccrtwn articles, after 
which it becime more easy 

[hey had now reached the sidc of the vessel, and the sulors 

ame down into the boit, ind took up several aiticles upon 
credit , Jocy booked them very regularly 

“Has Bill been down yet?” said a soft voice from the 
gangway 

‘“No, Nancy, he has not” 

“Then he wants two rcd heirings, a siapenny loaf, and some 
’baccy ” 

Jocy lonked up, and behcld 1 very handsome, fan, blue eyed 
girl with a most 1oguish look, who was |] inging over the side 

‘ Then he must comc himsclf, Nancy,” replicd Mis Chopper 
‘‘fo1, you hnow, the last time you took up the thines he said 
that you were never told to do so, and he would not pay for 
them ” 

‘“‘ [hat’s because the fool was jealous, I Ist the tobacco, 
Mrs Chopper, and he said I hid given it to Dick Snapper ” 

‘“T can’t help that , he must come himsclf’ 

‘But he’s away in the boat, and he told me to get the 
things forhim Who have you there? Not Pcter, no, it’s 
tot Peter , but, what a dear little boy ” 
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“T told you so,” said Mrs Chopper to our hero, “nea, if 
I wasn’t in the boat, she would be down in it in a minute, 
and persuade you to let her have thc things—and she never 
pays ” 

Joey looked up again, and, as he looked at Nancv, felt that 
it would be very unkind to refuse her 

‘Now what a hard hearted old woman you are, Mrs Chop- 
per Bill will come on board, and, as sure as I stand here, 
he'll whack me He will pay you, you may take ry word for 
it 2 

“Your word, Nancy!” replied Mrs Chopper, shaking her 
head 

“Stop a moment,” said Nancy, coming down the side with 
very little regard as to showing her well formed legs, “stop, 
Mrs Choppei, and I'll explain to you ” 

“It’s no use coming down, Nancy, I tell you,” replied Mrs 
Chopper 

‘Well, we shall see,” replied Nancy, taking her seat in the 
boat, and looking archly in Mrs Choppet’s face, ‘the fact 15 
Mrs Chopper, }ou don’t know what a good tempered woman 
you are” 

“T know, N«ncy, what you are,” replied Mrs Chopper 

“Oh, so docs evcrybody I’m nobody’s enemy but my own, 
they say ” 

‘Ah! that’s very true, child , more’s the pity” 

“ Now, I didn’t come down to wheedle you out of anything, 
Mrs Chopper, but merely to talk to you, and look at this pretty 
boy ” 

“There you go, Nancy, but ain’t he hhe Peter?” 

** Well, and so he1s! very like Peter he his Peter’s eyes 
and his nose, and his mouth 1s exactly Peter’s—how very 
strange !” 

“TI never see’d such a hikeness!” exclaimed Mrs Chopper 

‘No, indeed,” replied Nancy, who, by agreeing with Mrs 
Chopper in all she said, and praising Joey, and his likeness to 
Peter, at last quite came over the old bumboat woman, and 
Nancy quitted her boat with the two herrings, the loaf, and the 
paper of tobacco 

“Shall I put them down, Mrs Chopper?” said Joey 

“Oh, dear,” replied Mrs Chopper, coming to her recoffec 
tion, “ I’m afraid that it’s no use , but put them down, anyhow, 
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they will do for bad debts Shove off, William, we must go 
to the large ship now” 

“TIT do wish that that Nancy was at any other port,’ ex 
claimed Mrs Chopper, as they quitted the vessel’s side, “I 
do lese so much money by her” 

“Well,” said the watcrman, laughing, “you're not the only 
one , she cin wheedle main or woman, or, as tl ey say, the dcvil 
to boot, 1f she would try ” 

During the whole of the day the wherry proceeded from ship 
to ship, supplying necessalics , In many instances tl ey were 
pud for in 1eidy money, in otheis Joey’s capabilities were 
required, ond they were booked down aginst the customers At 
last, about five o’clock in the evening, the beer barrel being 
empty, most of the contents of the baskets nearly exhausted, 
and the wherry loided with the linen for the wash, biscuits, 
empty bottles, and virious other articles of traffic or exchange, 
Mrs Chopper ordered William, the wateiman, to pull on shore 
to the landing place 

As soon 1s the biskets and other «ticles had been carned 
up to the house, Mrs Chopper sent out for the dinner, which 
was regularly obtuned from 1 cook’sshop Joey sat down 
with her, ind when his meal wis finished, Mrs Chopper told 
him he mizht take a run ind stretch his legs a little if he 
pleased, while she tended to the linen which was to go to the 
wash Joey was not sorry to take advantage of this considerate 
permission, for his legs were quite cramped from sitting so long 
jammed up betwecn baskets of eggs, red herrings, and the other 
commodities which had encomp1ssed him 

We must now introduce Mrs Chopper to the reader a little 
more ceremoniously She wis the widow of a boxtswain, who 
had set her up in the bumboat business with some money he 
had acquired a short time before his deith, and she had con 
tinued it ever since on herown account People said that she 
was rich, but riches are comparative and if a person in a sea- 
port town, 1nd in her situition could show 4200 or £ 300 1t 
her bankcrs, she wis consideicd mech If sie wis rich in 
nothing else, shc certunly wis in bad and doubtfil debts, 
having seven or eight books lke that which Joey was filling up 
for her duimg the whole day, all contuning accounts of long 
standing, and most of which probably would stand for ever, 
but if the bad debts were many, the profits were in proportion, 
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and what with the long standing debts bein z occasionally paid, 
the revdy moncy she continually received, and the profitable 
trafic which she mide in the way of exchinge, &c, she ap 
peared to do a thriving business, although it 1s ccitain the one 
half of her goods were as much given away as were the articles 
obtained from her in the morning by Nancy 

It 1s a question whethcr these books of bid debts were not 
a source of enjoymcnt to her, for every mght she would take 
one of the books down, and although she could not read, yet, 
by having them continu illy read to hcr, and knowing the pages 
so exactly, she could almost repeat every line by he ut which the 
various bills contained , 1nd then there wis always 1 story which 
she had to tell about eich —something rclitive to the party of 
whom the transiction reminded her, and subsequently, when 
Joey was fanly domiciled with her, she would mike him hand 
down one of the books, and talk away from it for hours , they 
were the ledgers of her reminiscences, the events of a con 
siderible portion of her life were all entered down wong with 
the ’baccy, poiter, pipes, and red herrings, a bill for these 
articles was to her time place «ind circumstance, and what 
with a good memory, ind bid debts to assist 1t, many were 
the hours which were passed awyy (1nd pleasantly enough, too, 
for one liked to talk, and the other to listen) between Mrs 
Chopper and our little hero But we must not anticipate 

The permission given to Jocy to stretch his legs induced 
him to set off as fast as he could to gun the high road before 
hs httle friend, kmma Phillips, had left her school He sat 
down in the sime place, waiting for her coming The spot 
had become hallowed to the poor fellow, for he had there met 
with a friend—with one who sympxthized with him when he 
most required consolation He now felt happy, for he was no 
longer in doubt about obtaming his livehhood, and his first 
wish was to impart the pleasing intelligence to his little friend 
She was not long before she made hcr apperrance in her Iittle 
straw bonnet with blue nbbons Joey started up, and informed 
her that he had got a very nice place, explained to her what it 
was, and how he had been em] loyed during the day 

“ And I cin veiv often come out about this time, I think,” 
added Joey, “and then I cin walk home with you, and see that 
you come to no harm” 

“But,” replied the little girl, ‘my mother says that she would 
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like to see you, as she will not allow me to make acquimntance 
with people I meet by accident Don’t you think thit mother 
is nght ?” 

“Ves, I do, she’s very nght,” replied Joey, “I didnt think 
of that ” 

* Will you come and see her, then ?” 

“Not now, becaise I am not very clean Tl cone cn Sun 
day, if I cin get leave” 

They sceprritced, and Joey returned back to the town Ags 
he walkcd on, he thought he would spend ti+ money he nad 
got in 1 suit of Sunday «lothes, of a better quality thin those 
he hid on, the materials of wnicl. vere very coarse On second 
thoughts, he resolved to ipply to Mrs Chopper, as he did not 
exactly know where to go for them, ind wis afraid thit he 
would be imposed upon 

“Well, Peter,” said his new mistress, “do you feel better 
for your wilh °” 

“ Yes, thank you, m1v’am ” 

“ Peter,” continued Mrs Chopper, “you appe ir to be a very 
handy, good boy, and I hope we shall live together a long 
while How long have you been at sca?” 

“T was going to sea, I hive never been to sea yet, and I 
don’t want to go, I would rather stay with you” 

“And so you shall, thats a settlhd thing What clothes 
have you got, Peter?” 

“T have none but what I stand m, and a t-uw shirts in a 
bundle, and they are Sunday ones, but when I left home I had 
some money given me, and I wish to buy a suit of clothes for 
Sunday, to go to church in” 

“ That’s a good boy, ind so you shall, but how much money 
have you got?” 

“Quite enough to buy a suit of clothes,” rephed Joey, 
handing out two sovereigns, ind seventeen shillings in © !ver 

“ Oh, I suppose they gave you wl that to ft you out with 
when you Icft home, poor people, I dare say thev worked hard 
for it Well, I don’t think the money will be of any use to 
you, so you hid better buy a Sundvy suit, and I wil! take care 
you want for nothing afterwards Don’t you think I’m right?” 

“Yes, I wish to do so Today is Tuesday, I may have 
them made by next Sunday?” 

“So you can, and as soon as William comes in, which he 
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will soon, from the washerwomin’s, we will go out ind order 
them Here he comes up the stairs—no, that foot’s too hght 
for his Well, it’s Nancy, I declare! Why, Nancy now,” 
continued Mrs Chopper, im a deprecating tone, ‘“‘ what do you 
want here ?” 

“ Well, I leave you to guess,” replied Nancy, looking very 
demurely, and taking a seat upon a hamper 

‘“‘ Guess, I fear there’s no guess in it, Nancy, but I will not 
—now it’s no use—I will not trust another shilling ” 

“But I know you will, Mrs Chopper Lord love you, 
you're such a good natured creature, you cant refuse any one, 
and certainly not me Why don’t you take me in your boat 
with you as your assistant? then there would be something 
in 1t worth looking at I should bring you plenty of custom ” 

“Youre too wild, Nancy, too wild, girl But, now, what 
do you want? recollect you've already had some things 
to day ” 

‘ 1 know I have, and you are a good natured old trump, 
that you are Now I'll tell you—gold must pass between us 
this time ” 

‘Mercy on me, Nancy, why you're mad_ ‘I’ve no gold— 
nothing but bad debts ” 

“Look you, Mrs Chopper look at this shabby old bonnet 
of mine Don’t ] want a new one?” 

“Then you must get somebody else to give you money, 
Nancy,” rephed Mrs Chopper, coolly and decidedly 

“Don’t talk so fast, Mrs Chopper now, I'll let you know 
how itis =When Bill came on board he asked the captain for 
an advance, the ciptain refused him before, but this time he 
was in a good humour, and he consented So then I coaxed 
Bill out of a sovereign to puy a new bonnet, and he gave it 
me, and then I thought whit a kind soul you were, and I 
resolved that I would bring you the sovereign, and go without 
the new bonnet, so here it 1s, take it quick, or I shall repent ” 

“Well, Nancy,” said Mrs Chopper, “you sud nght, gold 
has passed between us, and I am surprised Now I shall trust 
you again ” 

‘And so you ought, it’s not every pretty girl, like me, who 
will give up a new bonnet Only look what a rubbishy affair 
this is,” continued Nancy, giving her own a kick up 1m the ar 

“TY wish I had a sovereign to give away,” said Joey to 
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Mrs Chopper, “I wish I had not said a word about the 
clothes ” 

‘Do as you like with your own money, my dear,” said tne 
bumboat woman 

“Then, Nancy, I'll give you a sovereign to buy yourself a 
new bonnet with,” sad Joey, taking one out of his pocket 1nd 
putting into her hand 

Nancy looked at the sovereign, and then at Joey ‘Bless 
the boy!” said she, at last, kissing him on the forehead , “he 
has a kind heart, may ine world use him better than it has 
me! Here, take your sovereign, child any bonnet’s good 
enough for one like me” So saying, Nancy turned hastily 
away, and ran downstairs 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Ln which Mrs Chopper reads her Ledger 


* Aw, poor girl,” sud Mrs Chopper with a sgh, as Nancy 
disappeared ‘‘ You are a good boy, Peter, I like to see boys 
not too fond of money, ind if she had taken 1t (and I wish she 
had, poor thing) I would have made it up to you” 

‘Ts the man she calls Bill her husband ?” inquired Joey 

“Oh, I know nothing about other people’s husbar ds,” rephed 
Mrs Chopper hastily ‘* Now then, lct us go and order the 
clothes, and then you'll be able to go to church on Sunday, I 
will do without you ” 

“What, won’t you go to church ?” 

** Bless you, child! who 1s to give the poor me1 their break 
fast and their beer? A bumboat woman can’t go to church 
any more than a baker’s man, for people must eat on a Sunday 
Church, like everything else in this world, appears to me only 
to be made for the 1ch, I always take my Buble in the boat 
with me on Sunday, but then I can’t read it, so it’s of no great 
use No, dear, J cant go to church, but I can contrive, if it 
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don’t rain tn the evening, to go to meeting and hear a Iittle cé 
the Word, but you can go to church, dear” 

A suit of blue cloth made in sulor’s fishion, having been 
ordcred by Mis Chopper, she ind Joey retuined home, 11d, 
after their tei, Mis Chopper desticd Joey to hand her one of 
the account books, which she put upon her knees and opened 

“There,” sud she, looling at the page, “I know that 
account well, it was Tom Alsop’s—a fine fellow he wis only 
he made such 1 bad marringe his wife was a very fiend, and 
the poor fullow loved her, which was worse One day he 
pusscd her, and found she wis on board another vessel , and 
he came on shore, distracted lke, and got very tipsy, as sailors 
always do whcn they’re in trouble, and he went down to the 
wharf, and his body was picked up next day ” 

“ Did be diown himself?” 

“ Ves, so pcople think, Peter, and he owed me £1 3s 4d, 
wf I recollect ight Aren’t that the figure, Peter?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Joey, ‘that’s the sum total of the 
account, exrctly ” 

“Poor fellow! continued Mrs Chopper, with a sigh, “he 
went to his long account without prying me my short one 
Never mind, I wish he wis alive, and twice as much in my 
debt ‘There’s another—I recollect thit well, Peter, for it’s a 
proof that sulors are honest, and I do believe that, if they 
dont pry, its more from thoughtlessness than anything else, 
and then the women co1x all their money from them, for sailors 
don’t cire for moncy when they do get it—and then those Jews 
are such shocking fellows, but look you, Peter, this 1s almost 
the first bill run up after I took up the business Hewrsa 
nice fair naned lid from Shields, and the boy was cast away, 
and he wis picked up by another vessel, and brought here, 
and I let him have things and lent him money to the amount 
of a mattcr of 420, and he said he would save all and pry me, 
and he sailed away again, and I never heird of him foi nine 
years [ thought that he was drowned, or that he was not an 
honest lad, I didn’t know which, and it was a deal of mon+y 
to lose, but I gave it up, when one day a tall, stout fellow, 
with great red whiskers, called upon me, and said, ‘Do you 
know me?’ ‘No,’ said I, half frightened, ‘how should I 
know you? I never see’d you before ’—‘ Yes, you did,’ says 
he, ‘and here’s a proof of it,’ and he put down on the table 
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a lot of money, and said, ‘ Now, missus, help yourself better 
late than never I’m Jim Sparling, who was cast away, and 
who you were as good as a mother to, but I’ve never been 
able to get leave to come to you since I’m boatswain’s mate 
of a man of war, and have just received my pay, and now I’ve 
come to pay my debts’ Hc would make me take 45 rrore 
than his bill, to buv a new silk gown for his sake Poor fellow! 
he’s dead now’ _ Here’s another, that was run up by one of 
your tall, lanky sulors, who wer their knives in a sheath, and 
not with a lanyard round their waists, those fellows never pay, 
but they swear dreadfully Let me see, what can this one be? 
Read it, Peter, how much 1s it ?” 

“ £4 28s 4d,” rephed ou hero 

“Ves, yes, I recollect now—it was the Dutch skipper 
There’s murder in that bill, Peter it was things I supplied to 
him just before he suled , and an old man was passenger in the 
cabin he was a very rich min, uthough he pretcnded to be 
poor He was a diimond merchant, they say, and as soon as 
they were at sea, the Dutch ciptain murdered him in the night, 
and threw him overboard out of the cabin window but one of 
the sailors saw the deed done, and the captin was taken up at 
Amsterdam, and had his hecd cut off ‘The crew told us when 
the gulliot cume back with anew captain So the Dutch skipper 
paid the forfeit of his cme, he pud my 1 ull, too, thit’s cer 
tain Qh, deary me!” contu ted the old ladv, turning tu 
another page “1 shan’t forget this inahutry I never see 
poor Nancy now without recollecting it Look, Peter, I know 
the sum— £8 45 6d exactly it was the things taken up when 
Tom Fieelove marned Nancy,—it was the wedding dinner and 
supper ” 

‘ What, Nancy who was here just now ?” 

‘Yes, that Nancy, and a sweet, modest young creature she 
was then, and had been well brought up too, she couid reid 
and write beatifully, and subscribed to a circulating hbuary, 
they say She was the daughter of a bakerin tus town I 
recollect it well such a fine day it was when they went to 
church, she looking so handsome in her new mbbons and smart 
dress, and he such a fine looking young man_ I never seed 
such a handsome joung couple, but he was a bad one, and so 
it all ended in misery ” 

“Tell me how,” said Joey 
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* Vl tell all you ought to know, boy, you are too young 
to be told all the wickedness of this world Her husband 
treated her very 111, before he had been married a month he 
lcft her, and went about with other people, and was always 
drunk, and she became jealous and distracted, and he beat her 
cruelly, ind deserted her, and then, to comfort her, people 
would persuade her to keep her spirits up, and gave her some 
thing to diink, and by degrees she became fond of it Her 
husband wis killed by a fall from the mast head, and she 
loved him still and took more to liquor, and that was her ruin 
She don’t drink now, because she don’t fcel as she used to do, 
she cares about nothing , she 1s much to be pitied, poor thing, 
for she 1s still young, and very pretty It’s only four years 
ago when I saw her come out of chuich, and thought what a 
happy couple they would be ” 

‘“* Where are her father and mother ?” 

“ Both deid Don’t let’s talk about it any more It’s bad 
enough when a man drinks , but if a woman takes to it, it 1s 
all over with her, but some people’s feelings aie so strong, 
that they fly to it directly to drown care and misery Put up 
the book, Peter, I can’t look at it any more tonight, we 
go to bed” 

Jovy every day gave more satisfaction to his employer, and 
upon his own responsibility, allowed his fnend the sailor lad to 
Open an account as soon as nis money was all gone‘ Finding 
that the vessel was going up the river to load, Joey determined 
to write a few lines to the M‘Shanes, to allay the uneasiness 
which he knew his absence must have occasioned, Jim Pater 
son promising to put the letter in the post as soon as he arrived 
at London 

Our hero simply said, “My dear sir, I am quite well, and 
have found employment, so pray do not giieve about me, as I 
never shall forget your kiidness —Joey M‘Shane ” 

On the following Sunday Jocty was dressed in his sailor’s 
suit, and looked very well init He was not only a very good 
looking, but a gentlemanlike boy in his manners He went to 
church, and after church he walked out to the abode of his 
‘ttle friend, Emma Phillips She ran out to meet him, was 
delighted with his new clothes, and took him by the hand to 
present him to her mother Mrs Phillips was a quiet looking, 
pleasing woman, and the old lady was of a very venerable 
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appearance They made many inquiries about his friends, and 
Joey continued in the same story, that he and his father had 
been poachers, that he had been discovcred and obliged to go 
away, and that he went with the consent of his parents They 
were satisfied with his replies, and prepossessed in his favour, 
and as Joey was so patronized by her | ttle daughter, he was 
desired to renew his visits, which he occasionally did on Sun 
days, but preferred meeting Emma on the road from school , 
and the two children (if Jocy could be called a child) becume 
very intimate, and feit annoyed if they did not every day 
exchange a few words Thus passed the first six months of 
Joey’s new life The vinter wis cold, and the water rough, 
aud he blew wis fingeis, while Mrs Chopper folded her arms 
up in her apron, but hc had alwiys a good dinncr and a wirm 
bed after the day’s work was over He became a great favourite 
with Mrs Chopper, who 12t last admitted that he was much 
more uscful than evcn Peter, and Williim, the waterman, 
declared that such wis really the case, and that he was, in his 
opinion, worth two of the former Peter, who had come to sucn 
an untimely end 


CHAPTER XXV 
In which the Biter ts bit 


THE disappearance of Joey from the school was mmedhately 
communicated to M‘Shane by the master, who could 1ot ima- 
gine how such an incident could have occurred in such a decent 
establishment as his prepaiatory seminary , 1t wis an epoch in 
his existence, and ever afte:wards his chronology was founded 
upon it, and everything that occurred was so many months or 
weeks before or ifter the absconding of young Master M‘Shane 
‘The letter had, of coursc, been produccd, and as soon as the 
schoolmaster had taken his depirtuie, M Shane and his wife 
were in deep council “TI recollect,” said Mrs M‘Shane, who 
was Crying in an easy chair—“I recollect, now, thit one day 
the boy came up and asked me the meaning of wilful murder, 
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and I told him And now I think of it, I do also remember the 
people at No 1 trble, close to the counter, some time ago, 
talking about a murder having been committed by a ere 
child, and a long report of it in the newspapers J am sure, 
however (as Jovy siys in his letter), that he 1s not guilty ” 

“And so am I,’ rephed M‘Shane ‘“ However, bring up 
the file of newspipers, dcar, ind Ict me look over them How 
long bick dv you think it was?” 

“Why, let me see, it was tbout the time you went away 
with Captain O Donahue, I think, or a little before—that was 
in October” 

M‘Shane turned over the file of newspapers, and after a 
quarter of an hour’s scirch found the report of the coroner's 
inquest 

‘‘ Here it 1s, my dear, sure enough,” said M‘Shane 

As soon as he had reid it over, and came to the end, he 
said, “Yes, wilful murder against Joseph Rushbrook the 
younger, and 200/ for his apprehension ‘This it was that 
drove the boy away from home, and not porching, although I 
have no doubt that poaching wis the ciuse of the murder 
Now, my dear,’ continued M Shane, “I think I can unravel 
all this , the murder has been committed, that’s evident, by 
some! ody, but not by Joey, I'll be sworn , he sys that he 1s 
not guilty, ind I believe him = Nevertheless, Joey runs away, 
and a verdict 1s found rgainst him My dear wife, I happen 
to know the father of Joey wel) , he was a fine, bold soldier, 
but one who would stick at nothing, and if I could venture 
an opinion, it 1s, that the murder was committed by Rush 
brook, and not by the boy, and that the boy has absconded to 
save his father” 

The reider will acknowledge that M Shane was very clear 
sightea , 

‘ ‘That’s my opmion,” continued M‘Shane “ How it has 
been maniged to make the boy appear as the party, I cannot 
tell , but knowing the father, and knowing the son, I’d stake 
my commission that I’ve gue scd at the truth ” 

“Poo boy!” exclaimed Mrs M Shine , “well, the Cam 
mandments say that the sins of the fither shall be visited upon 
the children What cin be done, M‘Shane?” 

“Nothing at present, it would injure Joey to raise a hue 
and cry after him, for, you see, if he is apprehended, he must 
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either be tned for his hfe, and convictcd himself, c pi ove 
that he did not do it, which probably he could not do without 
convicting his father , I will, however, make some inquines 
about Rushbiook himself, and if I can I will see him” 

The same cvening the schoolmaster again cilled upon 
M Shine, to say thit two persons had come to the school in 
the aficrnoon ind asked to see him, that onc of them, shabbily 
diessed, but evidently a person who w1s not of so low a class 
in life as the other, hid accosted him, when he came into the 
parlour, with, “I believe I have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr Slippum, if so, may I requcst the fivour to see my little 
friend Jocy, whom I met yesterdiy walking out with the 
other young gentlemen under your cic, 1 I have 1 message 
to him from his father and mother? Lhe dear boy was once 
under my tuition, and did me much credit, as I have no doubt 
that he ha dence you” 

Now, the usher had told Mr Slappum that Toey had been 
addressed by this person the day bctore, ind the schoolmaster 
presuming, of course, that it was Jovy M‘shine, 1cphed,—“ I 
am solly to siy that he Icft this house last mht, and has 
absconded we know not whcre He Ieft a Ictter for Major 
M‘Shane, which I have this day delivered to him, acquainting 
him wich the unpleasant circumstance ” 

‘Bolted, by all that’s clever!” said the second personage 
to the fist, who looked very much surpriscd and confounded 

“You realy have astonished me my deur 5n,” 1ephed the 
first person, whom the reader will of course recognize to be 
Furness, “that a lad brought up by me in such strict moral 
principles, such correct notions of ight and wrong, and, I 
may add, such pious feelings, should havc taken sucha step, 
is to mc incomprehensible = Majo: M‘Shane, I think you 
sald, lives at--— ?” . 

‘Major M Shane lives at No— in Holbom,” replied the 
schoolmastcr 

‘And the lid has not gone home to him?” 

“No, he has not, he left a letter, which I took to Major 
M‘Shine , but I did not break the seal, and am ignorant of its 
contents ” 

“T really am stupefied with grief and vexation,” rephed 
Furness, “and wil not intrude any longer Bless the poor 
boy! what can have come of him?” 
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So saying, Furness took his departure with the peace officer, 
whom he had intrus ed with the warrant, which he had taken 
out to secure the person of our hero 

M‘Shine heard the schoolmister’s account of this visit 
without intcrruption, and then sad, “I hive no doubt but 
that this pcrson who has called upon you will pay me a visit, 
oblize me, therefore, by describing his peison particularly, so 
thit 1 may know him at first sight ” 

The schoolmister gave a most accurate descmption of 
Fuiness, and then took his leave 

As the eating house kept by Mro M‘Shane hid a private 
door, }uiness (who, as M‘Shine had prophesied, came the 
next afternoon), after having read the name on the private 
door, which wis not on the eating house, which went by the 
name of the Chequers, imagined that it wis an ¢stiblishment 
apait, and thought 1t advisable to enter into it, and ascertain 
a httle about Mayor M‘Shane before he called upon him 
Although M‘Shane seldom made his appearancc in the room 
appropriated for the dinners, it so happened that he was 
stindin, it the door when Luiness entered and sit down ina 
box, calling for the bill of fare, and ordering a plate of beef 
and cabbage M‘Shane recognized him by the description 
given of him immediately, ind resolved to make his acquaint 
ance incox , and asceitain what his intentions werc , he there 
fore took his seat in the same box, and winking to onc of the 
girls who attended, also callcd for a plate of beef and cab 
bige  Furncss, who was anxious to pump any one he might 
fall in with, immediately entered into conveisition with the 
major 

“A good house this, sir, and well attended apparently ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied M‘Shane, “it 1s considered a very good 
house ” 

“ Do you frequent it much yourself 

“ Always, sir, I feel much interested in its success,” replied 
M‘Shanc , “for I know the lady who keeps it well, and have 
a high respect for her ” 

“T saw her as I passed by—a fine woman, sir! Pray may 
Task who is Major M‘Shane, who I observe hives in the rooms 
above?” 

“ fe 1s a major in the army, sir—now on half pay” 

“Do you know him ?” 


aid 
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‘ Remarkably well,” replied M‘Shane, “he’s a « ountry man 
of mine ” 

‘He's married, sir, I think? I'll trouble you for the 
pepper” 

“He is married, sir, to a very amiable woman ” 

“ Any family, sir?” 

“Not thit 1 know of, they have a young Zrotege, I believe, 
now at school—a boy thcy call Joey” 

“Indeed ! how very kind of them, really, now, it’s quite 
refreshing for me tosee so much goodress of heart still remain 
ing in this bad world Adopted him, I presume ?” 

‘“T really cannot cxactly say that, I know that they treat 
him as their own child ” 

“Have you seen Major M‘Shane Ittely, sir?” 

‘Saw him this morning, sir, just after he got up ” 

“Indeed! This is remaikably good ale, sir—will you 
honour mc by tasting it?” 

«Sir, you are very kind, but the fact is I never dink malt 
liquor Here, girl, bring a half pint of brandy I trust, sir, 
you will not rcfuse to jo me in a glass, although I cannot 
venture to wccept your polite offer ” 

Furness diank off his pot of ale, and made reidy for the 
brandy which hid becn oftcred him, M‘Shane filled his own 
gluss, and then handcd the decanter over to Furness 

“T have the pleasure of drinking your good health, sir,” 
said M‘Shane ‘“ You are from the country, I presume, may 
[ inquire from what part ?” 

“IT am from Devonshire, I was formerly head of the 
grammar school at , but, sir, my principles would not 
allow me to ictain my situation, rectitude of conduct, sir, is 
absolutely necessary to the profession which inculcatcs morahty 
and virtue, 1s well as instruction to youth, sir Here’s to our 
better acquaintance, sir” 

‘Sir, to your’s , I honour your sentiments By the powers! 
but you’re nght, Mr , 1 beg your pardon—but I don’t 
catch your name exactly ” 

“Furness, sir, at your service Yes, sir, the directors of 
the foundation which I presided over, I may say, with such 
credit to myself, and such advantage to the pupils under my 
care, wished to make a jch—yes, sir—of a charity, I could 
not consent to such deeds, and I resigned ” 
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‘And you have been 1n London ever since ?” 

“No, sir, I repured to the small village of Grassford, 
where I set up a school, but circumstances compelled me to 
resign, and I 1m now about toseek for employment in another 
hemisphere, in short, I have an idea of going out to New 
South Wilcs asa preceptor I understand thcy are in great 
want of tuition in that quarter ” 

““T should think so,” rephed M‘Shine, “and they have a 
great dcal to unlearn 15 well as to learn ” 

“IT spcak of the jumor bianchcs—the scions or offsets, I 
my say—loin i the colony, and who I trust, will prove that 
crime 1s not hereditary ” 

“Well, I wish you luck, sir,” rephed M‘Shane , “ you must 
oblige mc by tiking wnothei glass, for I never shall be able to 
finish this dec wnter myself” 

“7 gladly av ul myself of the pleasure of your company, sir ” 

As the rcader 1s well awtre that Furness was an intempciite 
man it is not surprising that he accepted the offcr , and before 
the second gliss wis finshed, the ale and brandy hid begun 
to have the effect, and he had become very communic itive 

“What wis the name of the village which you stated you 
had resided in fately, sir?” inquucd M‘Shane 

“ The village of Grassfoid ” 

“ ‘There is something I recollect about that village, let me 
see—something thit I read in the newspapers I remember 
now-—it wis the murdei of a pediar” 

“Very true, sir, such a circumstince did take place, it was 
a dreidful affur—and, what 1s more strange, committed by a 
mere child, who vbsconded ” 

“Indeed! What was his name?” 

“Rushbrook, sir, his father was a well known poicher—a 
roan who had been in the army, and had 1 pension fo: wounds 
There 1s an old saying, sir, of high authonty—‘ Dring up a 
child in the way he should go, and he will not depart fiom it’ 
I instructed that boy, sir, but alas ! what avails the instruction 
of a preccptor when a father leads a child into evil ways?” 

“ That’s the truth, and no mistake,” rephed M‘Shane “So 
the boy ran away? Yes, I recollectnow And what became 
of the father ?” 

“The father, sir, and mother have since left the village, and 
gone nobody knows where ” 
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“Indeed ! are you sure of that?” 

“Quite sure, sir, for I was most anxious to discover them, 
and took grewt pains but without success ” 

‘What did the people say thereabouts? Way there no 
suspicion of the father being implicated ?” 

“JT do not think there was He gave evidence at the 
inquest, and so did J, sir, as you my suppose, most unwill 
ingly , for the boy wis a favourite of mine I beg your 
pardon, sir— you say you are acquainted with Mayor M Shane, 
and saw him this moining, 15 the interesting little boy you 
spetk of as under his protection now at home or still at 
school ?” 

“T redly cannot positively say,” replicd M‘Shane, “ but 
this is not holidiytime Come, sir, we must not prrt yet, 
your conversation 1s too interesting You must allow me to 
cull for some more biandy, poor 15 I 1am, I must trcat myself 
and youtoo I wish I knew wheic I could pick up a hitle 
moncy , for, to tell you the truth, cash begins to run Jow ” 

Furness was now more thin half drunk “Well, sir,” 
said he, “I hive known money picked up without inv diffi 
culty for instince, now, suppose we should full im with this 
young rasciul who committed the mud, there 1s £200 
offercd for his apichcension ind conviction 

“T thought 1 much,” muttered M‘Shine, “the infernal 
scoundrel! [ suspect that you will find him whcre you are 
going to, Mr Furbish, he’s cot that fir by this time ” 

“Between you ind I, I think not, srw) My name 1s | urness, 
sir—I bez your pudon—not Puibish 

“Why you do not thnk hc would be such a fool as to 
remain in the country uUte1 such an act?” 

“The wited are foolish, sir, 1 well as others,” rephed 
Furness, putting his finger to his nose, and look; z very 
knowinely 

“Thits truth, sr Help yomslf, you drink nothing 
I.xxcuse me one minute , Ill be back ditcctly ” 

M‘Shane Icft the box for a few minutes to eaplun to his 
wife what he wis about, ind to give time for the liquor te 
Operate upon Ttuiness As he cryected, he found, on his 
return, that Lurness had finishcd his gliss, and was more 
tipsy than whcn he left him 

The conversation was renewed, ind M Shane again pleading 
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his poverty, and his wish to obtain monev brought out the 
proposal of Furness, who informed him that 7e had recogmzed 
the protege of Major M Shane to be the identical Joseph 
Rushbrook , that the boy had absconded from the school, and 
was conceiled in the house He concluded by observing to 
M‘Shine, thit, as he wis so intimate with the major, it sould 
be very eisy for him to ascertain the fact, and offcred him 
450, as his share of the reward, if he would assist him im the 
boy’s capture It wis lucky for Furness that M‘Shane was 
surrounded by others, or mn Ul probibility there would have 
been another murder committed The myor, however, said 
he would think of 1t, and fell back in deep thought , what he 
was thinking of was what he should do to punish Furness 
At last an idea came into his head , the rascal was drunk, and 
he proposed that he should go to another house, where they 
might find the major, and he would present him Furness 
consented, and reeled out of the box, M‘Shine, although he 
would as soon have touched a viper, controlled himself suffi 
ciently to give Furness his arm, and leading him down by two 
or three back courts, he took him into an ale house where there 
was a rendezvous for enlisting marines for the navy As soon 
as they were seated, and hid hquor before them, M‘Shane 
spoke to the sergent, tipped him a guinex, and said he had a 
good recruit for him, if he could be persuaded to enlist He 
then introduced the sergeant as the myor, and advised Furness 
to pretend to agree with him ineverything The sergeant told 
long stories, clapped Furness, who was now quite intoxicated, 
on the back, called him a jolly fellow, and asked him to enlist. 
“say ‘yes,’ to please him,” said M‘Shane in his ear Furness 
did so, received the shilling, and when he came to his senses 
next day, found his friend had disappeared, and that he 
was under an escort for Portsmouth All remonstrances 
were unavailing , M‘Shane had feed the sergeant, and had 
promised him a higher fee not to let Furness off, and the 
latter, having but a few shillings in his pocket, was compelled 
tu submit to his fate. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


in which our Hero again fal sin with an old A-quatintance 


For nearly two years Joey had filled his situation as chancellor 
of the exchequer to Mrs Chopper He certainly did not feel 
himsclf always in the humour or the disposition for business, 
especrilly during the hard winter months, when, seated almost 
immovably in the boat during the best portion of the day, he 
would find his fingers so completely dead, that he could not 
hold his pen But there is no situation, under any of the 
powers thit be, that has not some drawback People may 
say that a sinecure 1s one that his not its disidvantiges, but 
such 1s not the cise—there 1s the disgrace of holding it At 
all events, Joey’s place was no sinecure, for he was up early, 
and wis employed the whole of the day 

Nancy, the young woman we have introduced to our readers, 
had contricted a greit regird for our hero, ever since his 
offermg hcr his money, and Joey was equilly partial to her, 
for she posscssed a wirm heart and much good feeling, she 
would vcry often run upstairs into Mrs Choppers room, to 
talk with the old lad, and to see Jocy and would then trike 
out her thimble and needle, examine his clothes, and make the 
neccssary repairs 

“T saw you waking with little kmma Phillips, Peter,” said 
Nancy “ wherc did you come to know her?” 

“YT mct her in the road the day that I cime down to 
Gravesend ” 

“Well, Pm sure! and do you speak to every young lady 
you chince to mect ? ’ 

“No, but Iwas unhtppy, and she was very kind to me 

““She’s a very sweet child, or rather, I.cin only say that she 
was when I knew her?’ 

‘When did you know her?” 

“ Four or five years ago J lived for a short time with Mrs 
Phillips , that wis when I was a good girl” 

*“ Yes, indeed, Nancy,” said Mrs Chopper, shiking her head 

“Why aint you good, now, Nancy?” rephed Joey 

** Because ” said Nancy 


, 
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** Because why?” 

“Because I am not good,” replied the girl, “and now, 
Peter, don’t ask any more questions, or you'll make me cry 
Heigho! I think crying very pleasant now and then, one’s 
heirt feels fresher, like flowers after the rain Peter, where are 
your father and mother?” 

‘“T don’t know , I left them at home” 

“You Icft them it home! but do you never heir from then ? 
do you never write ?” 

ce No 9 

“But why not? Iam sure they have biought you up well 
They must be vety good people—are they not?” 

Joey could not answer, how could he sy that his father 
was a good man after what had pissed P 

“You don’t inswer me, Peter, don’t you love your father 
and mother dearly ?” 

“Ves, indecd I do, but I must not wiite to them” 

“Well, I must svy there 1s something about Peter and his 
parents which I cannot understand, and which I have often 
tried to make him tell, and he will not,” sud Mrs Chopper 
“ Porching un’t such a great crime, especially in 1 boy I can’t 
see why hc should not write to his faner and mother, at all 
events, I hope, Pctcr, you have told me the tiuth ?” 

‘“‘T have told you whit is tue , but my father w15 1 poacher 
and they know it, and if they did not punish me, they would 
him, and transport him, too, if I gave cvidcnce rg unst him, 
which I must do, 1f put to my oath I’ve told you all I can 
tell , I must not tell of father, must I?” 

‘ No, no, child, I dare say you are mght,” replied Mrs 
Chopper 

“ Now, I don’t ask you to tell me, Peter,” sad Nancy, “ for 
I cin guess what has taken place , you ind your father have 
been out porching, thaie has been a scuffle with the kee} cre 
and there his been blood shed , and that’s the reaso 1 why you 
keep ot of the wiy = Ain’t I night?” 

“You are not fu wrong,” replied Joey, “ but I will not say 
a word more upon it’ 

“And I won’t ask you, my httle Peter, there—thit’s done 
—ana now I shill hive a peep out of the window, for it’s very 
close here, Mrs Choppcr ” 

Nancy thiew the window open and leaned out of it, watching 
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the parsers by ‘“ Mercy on us! here’s three soldiers coming 
up the stre't with a deserter handenffed,’ cried she ‘Who 
can it be? he’s a sailor Why, I do beheve it’s Sam Oxen 
ham, thit belongs to the ZZomas and Mary of Sunderland 
Poor fellow! Yes, 1t 1s him” 

Joey went to the window, and took his stand by the side of 
Nancy 

‘What soldiers are those ?” inquired he 

“ They’re not soldiers, after all,” replied Nancy, “ they are 
jollies—a sergeant and two privates ” 

“Tolls! what are they ?”—‘“ Why marines, to be sure” 

Joey continued looking ut them until they passed under the 
window, when Nancy, who had a great disgust at anything 
hike arbitriry power, could not refrun fiom speaking 

‘I say, master sergeant, you're a nice brave fellow, with 
your two jollics  D’ye think the young man will kill you all 
three, that you must put the daibies on so tight?” 

At this appeal, the sergeant and ptivites looked up at the 
window, 2nd laughed when they saw such a pretty emirl as 
Nincy The eyes of one of the privates were, however, soon 
fixed on our hcro’s face, and deeply scrutinizing it, when Joey 
looked it him = As soon as Joey recognived him, he drew 
back from the window, pale as death, the piivate still remain 
ing staring at the window 

“Why, whats the matter, Peter?” said Nancy, “what 
makcs you look so pile ? do you know that min?” 

“Yes ” replied Joey, drawing his breath, “ and he knows me, 
I’m afiad ” 

“Why do you fear?” rephed Nancy 

“See if he’s gone,” said Joey 

“Yes, he has, he has gone up the street with the sergeant, 
but every now and then hc looks bick at this window , but 
perhaps thats to see me” 

“Why, Peter, what harm can that marine do you ?” inquired 
Mrs Chopper 

“A great dei, he will never be quiet until he has me taken 
up, and then what will becotne of my poor father?” continued 
Jory, with the tears running down his cheeks 

Give me my bonnet, Peter I'll soon find out what he is 
after,” said Nancy, leaving the window She threw her bonnet 
on her head, and ran down stirs 

L 
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Mrs Chopper in vain endeavoured to console our hero, ot 
make him explan—he did nothing but sit mournfully by her 
side, thinking what he had best do, and expecting every minute 
to heal the tramp of Furness (for it was he who had recog 
nized Joey) coming up the stairs 

‘Mrs Chopper,” at last sad Joey, “I must leave you, I’m 
afraid , I was obligcd to leave my foimer friends on this mans 
account ” 

“Teave me, boy! no, no, you must not leave me—how 
could I get on without you ?” 

“If I dont leave you myself, I shall be taken up, that 1s 
certun , but indecd I have not done wrong—don’t think that 
I have” 

‘ I’m sure of it, child , you’ve only to say so, and I’ll believe 
you, but why should he care about you ?” 

‘He lived in our village, and knows all about it, he gave 
evidence at is 

“ At what boy?” 

‘‘ At the time that I ran away from home, he proved that I 
had the gnn and big which were found ” 

“Well, and suppose you had , what then ?” 

“Mrs Chopper, there was a1eward offcred, and he wants to 
get the money ” 

“Oh, I see now—a reward offered , then it must be as Nancy 
said, there was blood shed,” and Mrs Chopper put her apron 
up to her eyes 

Jocy made no answer Aftcr a few minutes’ silence he rose, 
and went to his room where he slept, and put his clothes up 
ina bundle Having so done, he sit down on the side of his 
bed and rcflected what was the course he ought to pursue 

Our hero wis now siateen, and much increased 1n stature, 
he was no longer a child, although, in heart, almost as inno 
cent Huis thoughts wandered—he yearned to see his father 
and mother, and reflected whether he might not venture buck 
to the villige, and meet them by stealth, he thought of the 
M‘Shanct, and imagined thit he might in the same way return 
to them, then little Emma Phillips rose in his imagination, 
and his fear that he should never see her again, Captain 
O’Donahue was at last brought to his recollection, and he 
1onged to be once more with him in Russia, and, lastly, he 
reviewed the hippy and contented life he had lately led with 
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his good fnend Mrs Chopper, and how sotry he should be to 
put with her After atime he threw himself on his bed and 
hid his face in the pillow, and, overcome with the eacess of his 
feelings, he at last fell asleep 

In the mean time Nancy had followed the marines up the 
street, and saw them enter, with their prisoner, into 1 small 
public house, where she was well known, she followed them, 
spoke a few kind words to the seaman who had been appre 
hended, and with whom sh. was acquainted, and then sat down 
by Furness to attract his ittention 

Furness had certainly :iuch improved in his appearance 
since he had (much again t his will) been serving his Myesty 
TRuing a tall man, he had, by drilling, become perfectly erect, 
and the punishment awarded to diunkenness, as well as the 
dificulty of procuiing liquor, hid kept him from his former 
intempeiince, and his health hid in consequence improved 
He hid been more than once brought up to the gangwiy upon 
his first embarkation, but latterly had conducted himseif 
properly, and was in eapectition of being made a corporal, 
for which situation his education certainly qualified him On 
the whole, he was now a fine looking marine, although just as 
unprincipled a scoundrel as ever 

‘Well, my pretty lass, didn’t I see you looking out ot 
window just now?” 

“To be sure you did, and you might have heard me too,” 
replied Nancy, “and whcn I saw such a handsome fellow as 
you, didn’t I put on my bonnet in a huiry, and come after 
you? What ship do you belong to?” 

“ The JA7as, at the Noe” 

“Well, I should lke to goon board of a manofwar Will 
you take me?” 

“To be sure I will, come, have a drink of beer” 

“ Here’, to the jollies,” suid Nancy, puttiug the ,ewter pot 
to her lips “ When do you go on board agin?” 

“Not till to morrow, we’ve caught our bird, ind now we'll 
amuse ourselves 2 little Do you belong to this place 2?” 

“Yes, bred and born here , but we hardly ever see a man 
of war, they stay at the Nore, or go higher up” 

Nancy did all she could to make Furness believe she had 
taken a fancy to him, and knew too well how to succeed 
Refore an hour had passed, Furness had, as he thought, made 
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every arrangement with her, and congratulated hims<lf on his 
good fortune In the mean time the beer and brandy went 
round, even the unfortunate captive was peisuided to drink 
with them, and drown reflection At last, Furness said to 
Nancy, “ Who was that lad that wis looking out of he window 
with you? Was it your brother?” 

“My brother! bless you, no You mein thit scimp, Peter, 
who goes in the bumboat with old Mother Chopper ” 

“Does he ?—well, I have either seen him bcfore, or some 
one like him ” 

‘‘He’s not of our town,” replied Nancy, ‘‘he cime here 
about two yeirs ago, nobody knows where from, and has been 
with Mrs Chopper ever since ” 

“Two yeirs ago,” muttered Furness, “that’s just the time 
Come, gnl, take some more beer” 

Nincy drank a little, and put down the pot 

“Where does Mrs Chopper live?” inguncd Furness 

“Where you saw me looking out of the window,” replied 
Nancy 

“And the boy lives with her? I will call upon Mrs Chop 
per by and by” 

“Ves, to be sure he does, but why are you talking so about 
the boy? Why don’t you talk to me, and tell me what a pretty 
girl I am, for I like to be told that ” 

Furness and his comrades continued the carouse, and were 
getting fast into a state of intoxication , the sergeant only was 
prudent, but Furness could not let pass this opportunity of 
indulging without far of punishment He becime more loving 
towuds Nancy as he became more tipsy , when Nincy, who 
cyoled him to the utmost of her power, again mcntioned our 
hero, and then it was that Furness, whd, when incbuated, 
could never hold a secret, first told her there wis a reward 
offied for his apprehension, and that 1f she would remain 
aith him they would spend the money together ‘To this 
Nancy immediately consented, and offered to assist him as 
much as she could, as she had the entrance into Mrs Chopper’s 
house, and knew where the lad slept But Nancy was deter 
mined to gain more from Furness, and as he was now pretty 
far gone, she proposed that they should take a walk out, for it 
was a beautiful evening Furness gladly conscnted Nancy 
again cxplained to him how she should manage to get Joey 
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mto her power, and apperred quite delighted at the 1dca of 
there being a reward, which they were to obtain, and findn g 
that kurness wis completely deceived, and thit the fresh air 
had increased his inebnety, she then prrsuaded him to confide 
to her all the circumstances connected with the reward offercd 
for our hero’s apprehension She then Jeirned what had 
occuried at the inquest--Joeys escipe—his being aguin dis 
covered by Furncss—and h: second escape from the school, 
to which he had been put by the MShanes 

“And his father and mother, where are they? When I 
think of them I must say that I do not much lke to assist in 
taking up the boy Poor people, how they wll suffer when 
they hear of it? ~=Really I don’t know what to say,” continucd 
Nincy, biting the tip of her finger, as if hesitating 

“Dont Itt them stop you,” said Furness , ‘ they will not 
be hkcly even to hear of it, thy left the village before mc, 
and no one knows whcre they ire gone’ I trncd to nnd ort 
mysclf, but could not It’s very clear that they are gone to 
Amuica ” 

“Indcecd !” sud Nancy, who had put the questions because 
she wishcd to give Joey some infoimation relative to his 
parents, ‘ gone to Americi, do you sty?” 

“Ves Jam inchned to think so, for I lost all tiace of them ” 

“Well, then,” iephed Nancy, “that sc1uple of mince 1s got 
over” 

She then pointcd out to Furness the propriety of waiting an 
hour or two, till people were in bed, that there might be no 
chance of a rescuc, wd they returned to the public house 
Furness took another cliss of ale, ind then fell fast aslLep on 
the bench, with his head over the table 

“So,” thought Nancy, 1s she left the public house, “the 
drunken fool makes sure of his #200, but there 1s no time to 
be lost ” 

Nancy hastened back to Mrs Choppcr, whom she found 
sitting with 1 candle turning over the leaves of one of the old 
account books 

“OQ, Nuncy, is that you? I wis just sighing over you, 
here’s the things that were ordered for your wedding Poor 
gril! I fcar you have not often been to churcn since ” 

Nancy was silent for a short tme “I’m sick of my hfe 
and sick of myself, Wis Chopper but what can I do?—a 
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wretch like me! Iwish I could run away, as poor Peter 
must dnectly, and go to where I never was known, I should 
be so happy” 

“ Peter must go, do you say, Nancy? Is that certain?” 

“Most certain, Mrs Chopper, and he must be off directly 
I have been with the marines, and the fellow has told me every 
thing , hc is only waiting now tor me to go back, to come and 
take him” 

‘“‘ But tell me, Nancy, has Peter been guilty?” 

“JT beheve from my herrt thit he his done nothing , but 
still murder was committed, and Pctcr will be appichended, 
unless you give him the means of running away Where 1s he 
now ?” 

‘Asleep, fast asleep I didn’t like to wake him, poor 
fellow!’ 

“Then he must be innocent, Mrs Chopper they say 
the guilty never slecp But what will he do—he has no 
moncy ?”’ 

“Tic has saved me a mint of money, ind he shall not want 
it,” replicd Mrs Chopper ‘What shall I do without him? I 
cant bcar to part with him” 

“But you must, Mrs Chopper, and, if you love him, you 
will give him the means, and let him be off directly I wish I 
was going too,” continued Nancy, bursting into tears 

“(Go with him, Nancy, and look after him, and take care 
of my poor Peter,” said Mis Chopper, whimpering, ‘go, 
my chid, go, and lead a good hfe I should better part with 
him, if I thought you were with him, and away from this hoind 
plice ” 

“Will you let me go with him, Mrs Chopper—will you, 
indeed?” cried Nancy, falling on her knees “Oh! I wil 
watch him as a mother would her son, as a sister would her 
brother! Give us but the means to quit this place, and the 
good and the wicked both will bless you ” 

“ That you shall have, my poor girl, it has often pained my 
heart to look at you, for 1 fclt that you are too good for what 
you are, and you will be agin a good honest girl You both 
Shall go Poor Peter! I wish I were young enough, I would 
go with you, but I can’t How I shall be cheated again when 
he is gone! but go he must Here Nancy, take the money, 
take all I have in the house ” and Mrs Chopper put upwards 
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of £20 irto Nancy’s hand as she was kneeling befor her 
Nancy fcll forward with her face in the lap of the good «ld 
womin, sufiocated with emotion and tears “Come, come, 
Nancy,” said Mrs Chopper, after a pause, and wiping her eyes 
with her apron, “ you musn’t take on so, my poor girl Re 
collect poor Peter , there’s no time to lose ” 

“Tnatis true,” replied Nancy, rising up “Mrs Chopper 
you have done 1 deed thic night for which you will have your 
seward in heaven My the God of meicy bless you! and, as 
soon as | dare, night and morning will I pray for you” 

Mrs Chopper went int» Joey’s room with the candle in her 
hand, followed by Nancy “See, how sound he sleeps !” said 
tne old woman, “he is not guilty Peter! Peter! come, get 
up, child” 

Joey rose from his bed, confused at first with the hght in 
his evcs, but soon recovered himscl 

“Peter, you must go, my poor boy, and go quickly, Naicy 
says ” 

““T was sure of it,” replied Joey ‘ I am very, very sorry 
tolerve you, Mrs Chopper Pray think well of me, for, in 
decd, I hive done nothing wrong ” 

“Tam sue ot it, but Nancy knows it ill, and away you 
must go I wish you were off, Im getting fidgety about it, 
although Ic innot bear tolose you, so good bye atoncce Peter, 
and Goa bless you! I hope we shell mect again yet” 

“T hope so, indecd, Mrs Chopper for you have been very 
hind to me 1s kind as 1 mother could be” 

Mis Chopper hugged him to her bicast, and then said, 
in a hued tone, as she dropped on the bed,—‘ ‘here, 
go, go’ 

Nancy took up Jocy’s bundle 'n one hind and Joey by the 
other, and thcy went down staus As soon as they were in 
the street, Nar cy turncd short round, and went to tne house 
wherc she usually slept, desiring Joey to wut a moment at the 
door She soon returned with he: own bundlc« and then, with 
aquck pice, walked on, desiring Joey to follow her They 
plocecded im this manne: until they were clear of the town, 
when Jocy came up to Nancy, and said, “ Thank you, Nancy, 
I suppose we’d better part now?” 

‘“No, we don’t part yet, Peter,” replied Nancy 

“But where are you going, and why have you that bundle?” 
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“1 am going with you, Peter,” rephed Nancy 

“ But, Nancy——,’ replied Joey , and then, after x pause 
“I wall do all I can for you—I will work for you—bct I have 
no moncy, and I hope we shall not starve ” 

“ Bless you, boy! bless you for that kind feeling! but we 
shall not starve , I have Mrs Choppcr’s leave to go with you, 
indecd, she wished me so to do, and she has given me money 
for you—it is for you, although she sid for both” 

“She is very hind , but why should you go with me, Nancy? 
You have nothing to fear ” 

‘“We must not talk now, Peter, let us walk on, I[ have 
more to fear than you ” 

“How 15 that? I fcar being taken up for that of which I 
am not guilty, but you have nothing to fcar ” 

‘Peter, dear,” rephcd Nancy, solemnly, “I do not fear for 
anvthing the world can do to me—but don’t talk now, let us 
go on.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


In which the Wheel of fortune biings our Hero's Nose to the 
Grindstone 


Wien Nincy and our hero hid proceeded about three miles 
on their way, Nancy slackhencd hcr pace, and they cnteicd into 
convers ition 

“Which way are you going?” demanded Joey 

“Tm cutting nght across the country, Pete, or rither Joey, 
as I shall in future call you, for that 1s your real name—the 
marine told me it was Joseph Rushbrook , 15 1t not?” 

“Yes, it is,” replied Jocy 

“Then in future I shall call you so, for I do not want te 
hear cvcn a name which would remind me of the scence of my 
miscry , and Joey, do you never call me Nancy agun, the 
name 1s odious to me, call me Mary” 

“TI will if you wishit, but I cannot imagine why you should 
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run avay from Gravesend, Mary What do you mean to do? 
I ran away from fear of being taken up ” 

“And I, Joey, do more, I fly from the wrath to come 
You ask me what I intend to do, I will answer you in the 
words of the catechism which I used once to repeat, ‘to Icad 
a new life, hive a thankful remembrance of Christ’s deith, and 
be in charity with all men’ I shall seck for service, I care 
not how humble—it will be good enough I will sift cinders 
for brick making, make bricks, do anything, as long as what I 
do 1s honest ” 

“Tam very glid to hear you siy that, Mary,” rephed Joey, 
“for I wis always very fond of you” 

“Ves, Jocy, and you were the first who offered to do a kind 
thing for mc for a long while, 1 have never forgottcn it, and 
this night I have done something to 1epiy it” 

Nancy then entcicd into a detail of all that had prssed 
betwecn her and Turness, of which Jocy had becn ignorant, 
and which proved to him what a narrow escuapc he had nud 

“YT little thougut you had done ul this while I skpt,” 
replicd Joey, “but Iam very grateful, Mary” 

““T know you are, so say no mote bout it Yousee, Joey, 
he give me il your history, and appeis to beheve that you 
committed the murdcr JI donot bchcve it, I do not believe 
vou would do such a thing, although your gun might have 
gone off by accident” 

“No, Maty, I did not do it, either on purpose or by acct 
dent, but you must wh me no more qucstions, for if I were 
put on my trial, I should not reveal the secret ” 

“ Then I will never speik to you any more ibout it, if I can 
help it JI have my own thoughts on the business, but now I 
diop it Itis nearly daylight, and we have wilhed a good 
many miles, I shall not be sorry to sit down and 1est myself” 

“Do you know how far we have to go before we come to 
any town, Mary?” 

“We arc not fir from Maidstone, 1t 1s on our nght, but it 
wil] be as well not to go through so large a .own so ncar to 
Gravescnd Lesides, some of the soldicrs m1y know me As 
soon as we come to a good place, whcre we cin find a dink 
of wuter, we will sit down and rest ourselves ” 

About a mile further on they came to a small nvulet which 
crossed the 10ad 
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“This will do, Joey,” said Nancy , “now we'll sit flown” 

it was then daylight , they took their seats on thei bundles 
as soon as they had drunk f om the strean 

‘Now, Jocy,” said Miry (as we shall cull her for the future), 
“Jet us see whit moncy we have Mrs Chopper put all she 
had im my hands, poor, good old woman, bless her! Count 
it Jocy, it 1s yours” 

“No, Mary, she gave it for both of us ” 

“ Never mind, do you keep it for you see, Joey, 1t miyht 
happen that you might have to run ofi ata moments warning, 
and it would not do for you to be without money ” 

‘If I was to run off at a mimute’s warning, I should then 
take it all with me, and it would not do for you to be left 
without any money, Marty, so we must halve it between us, 
although we will always mike one purse ” 

“Well, be it so, for if you were robbed, or I were robbed, 
on the way, the other might escipe ” 

They then divided the moncy, Joey putting his share into 
his pocket, and tying it in with a string Mary diopped 
hers down into the usual deposit of women for bank notes 
and billets doux As soon as this matter had becn airanged, 
Mary opcned her bundle, and took out a handkerchief, which 
she put on her shoulders, combed out the ringlets which 
she hid worn, and dressed her hi flat on her temples, re 
moved the gay mbbons from her bonnet, and substituted some 
plan brown in their stead 

“There,” says she, “now, Joey, don’t I look more re- 
spec trble ?” 

“You do look more neat and more 

“More modcst, you would say, Joey Well, and I hope 
in futurc to become what I look But I look more fit to be 
your sister, Joey, for I have been think ng we had better 
pass offs brothcr and sister to avoid questioning We must 
make out some story to agree in Who shall we say that 
we are (as we dire not say who we really are)? Iam look 
ing out for service, and so are you, that’s very clear, father 
and mothcr are both dead, father was a baker That’s all 
true, as far as relates to me and as you are my brother, why 
you must tike my father and mother It’s no very great 
tory, after all ” : 

“* But it won’t do to say we came from Gravesend ” 
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“No, we need not say that, and yet tell no story, the 
village we passed through last night was Wrotham, so we “ame 
fom thence” 

“ But where do you think of going, Mary?” 

“A goud way farther off yet, at all events, before we lo-k 
out for service, we will get into another county Now, if you 
are ready, we will go on Joey, and look out for some break- 
fast, and then I shall be able to change my gown fyr a quieter 
one ” 

In hilf an hour they arrived at a village, and went into a 
public house Mary went up stars and chang:d her dicss, 
and now thit she nad complcted her arrangements, she looked 
a very pietty, modest young woman, and none could have 
supposed thit the day before she had been flaunting in the 
street of aseafaring town Inquiries were made, as might be 
supposcd, and Mary replied that she was going to service, and 
that her brother was escorting her They had their brexk fost, 
and after resting two hours, they proceeded on thcir journey 

For some «lays they travelled more deliberitcly, until thvy 
found themselves in the village of Manstone, in Dorsetshire, 
wheic they, as usual, put up at an humble pubiw house Here 
Muy told 1 difiercnt story , she had been disappointed in a 
situation, and they intended to go back to their nitive town 

Ibe landlidy of the hotel was prepossessed in 1avour of such 
avery pictty .irl as Mary as well as with the appearance of 
Jocy who, iulthough in his sailor’s dress, was very supenor in 
carriige and manners to a boy in his supposed stition in hie, 
and she said that if they would 1cmain there 2 few days she 
would try to procure them some situation Ihe third diy «after 
their ariival, she informed Mary that she had heard of 1 situa- 
tion as under housemiid at the squire’s, about a mule off, if she 
would hike to take it, and Mary glidly consented Mis Der- 
bo1ough scnt up word, and received orders for Miry to make 
her 1ppearance, and Mary accordingly went up to the hall, 
accompanied Ly Joey When she airived there, and made 
known her business, she was desired to wait in the servants’ 
hall until she was sent for In about a quarter of a hour she 
was summoned, and, leaving Joey in the hall, she went up to 
see the 1ady of the house, who inquired whether she had ever 
becn out at service before, and if she had a good chasxcter 

Mary replied that she had never been out at seivice, and 
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ao had no character at all (which, by the bye, was very 
true 

‘The lady of the house smiled at this apparently zazve answer 
from so very modest looking and pretty a girl, and asked who 
her parents were 

To this qucstion Mary’s answer was ready, and she f rther 
added that she had Icft home in search of a plice, and had 
been disappointed , that her father and mother were derd, but 
her brother was down bclow, and had escorted her, and that 
Mrs Choppcr was an old fnend of her mothers, and could 
answer to her character 

The lady was prepossessed by Mary’s appearance, by the 
report of Mis Dcrborough, and by the respectability of her 
brother travelling with her, and agrecd to try her, but at the 
same time said she must have Mrs Chopper’s addrcss, that 
she might wiite to her, but, the place being vicant, she might 
comc to mollow morning her wiges were nimed, ind imme- 
dintely accepted , and thus did Mary obtain her situation 

People siy you cannot ve too particular when you choose 
servants , and, to a certun degree, this is true, but this ex- 
treme caution, however selfishness and prudence may dictate 
it, is but too often the cause of servants who have committed 
an elror, ind hive in consequence been refused a charicter, 
being driven to destitution and misery, when they had a full 
intention, and would have, had they been permittcd, redeemed 
their transzrcssion 

Mary was resolved to be a good and honest girl Had the 
lady of the house bcen very prrucular, and had others to whom 
she might aftcrw irds have applicd becn the same, 11] hcr good 
intentions might have been fiustratcd, and she might have been 
driven to despur, if not to her former evil courses = It 15 per 
haps foitunite that everybody in the world is not so p2ticular 
as your very good people, and that there 1s an occasional loop- 
hole by which those who have erred are permitted to rcturn to 
virtue Mary Icft the room delighted with her success, and 
went down to Joey in the servants’ hall Ihe servants soon 
found out from Mary thit she was coming to the house, and 
one of the mcn chucked her under the chin, and told her she 
was avcry pretty girl Mary drew back, and Joey immediately 
resentcd the liberty, stating that he would not allow any man 
to insult his sister, for Joey was wise enough to see that he 
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could not do a better thing to serve Mary The servant was 
insolent in return, ind thre itened to chastise Joey, and ordered 
him to leave the house ‘Lhe women took our heros put Lhe 
housekeeper cime down at the time, and hearing the cause of 
the dispute, was angry with the footmin, the butler took the 
side of the footman , and the end of 1t was thit the voices were 
at the highest pitch when the bell rang, ind the men being 
obliged to answer it, the women were for the time Icft in pos 
session of the field 

“What is that nos. below?” inqmred the mister of the 
house 

“Tt 15 a boy, sir—the brother, I believe of the girl who 
his come as under housemaid, who has been making a ais 
turbince ” 

Tcsue him to lewve the house instantly ” 

“Vous, sir,’ replied the butler, who went down to enforce 
the order 

little did the mastcr of the house inngine that in ging 
that order he wis turmig out of the house his own son, ‘fur 
the squire wis no other than Mr Austin Little did the incon 
solible Mis Austin fancy that her dcar, lumcnted Loy was at 
thit momcnt unda the same roof with her, and becn diven 
out of it by her mcentily, but such was the cise So Joey and 
Mary quitted the hall, and bent thei wav brick to the village 
inn 

“Well, Mary,” said Joey, “I am very glid thit you have 
found a situation ” 

“And sc I 1m very thankful, indeed, Joey,” replied she , 
“and only hope that you will be able to get one somewhere 
about here 2lso, and then we may occasionilly see something 
of one anothcr” 

“No, Mary,’ replied Joey, ‘I shall not Jook for a situation 
about here, the only 1e1son I had for wishing it was that I 
might see you, but thit will be impossible now ” 

“Why so?” 

“Do you think that I will ever put my foot into that house 
agin, after the manner I was treated today? Never” 

“Twas afraud so,” rephed Mary, mournfully 

‘“* No, Mary, I am happy that you are provided for, for I 
can seck my own fortune, and I will write to you, and Ict you 
know what I do, and you will write to me, Mary, won’t you ?” 
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* It will be the greatest pleasure that will be left to me, Joey, 
for I love you as dearly as u you were my own biothe ” 

The next dxy our hero and Mary parted, with many tears on 
her side, and much sorrow on his Joey refused to take more 
of the money than what he had in his possession, but promised, 
in case of need, to ipply to Mary, who said that she would 
hoard up everything for him, and she kept her word Joey, 
having escorted Mary to the hall lodge, remained at the inn till 
the next morning, and then set off once more on his travels 

Our hero staited at breik of day, and had walked, by a 
western roid from Muanstone, ~bout six miles when he met 
two men coming towards him They were most miserably clid 
—neithcr of them hid shoes or stockings, one hid only a 
wiustcoat and a p1r of trousers, with a sick on his bick, the 
other had a pair of blue trousers torn to mbbons, a Guernsey 
frock ind a tarpaulin hat = Ihey appea ed whit they repre 
sented themsclyes to be, when they demanded charity, two 
wrecked seimen, who were travelling to a noithern port to 
obtiun employment, but had these fcllows been qucstioned by 
asailor he would soon have discovered, by their total 1gnorance 
of anything nautical, that they weie impostors Perhips there 
is no plan more successful than this, which 1s now cirned on to 
an enormous excent by a set of rogues and depredvtors, who 
occasionally request charity, but too often extort it, and add to 
thar spoils by robbing and plundering everything in their way 
It 1s impossible for people in tais country to ascertain the truth 
of the assertions of these vagibonds, and it apperrs unfeeling 
to refuse assistance to a poor seamin who has lost his all even 
the cottiger offers his mite, ind thus do they levy upon the 
public to an extent which 1s scucely credible , but 1t should be 
known that, in all cases of shipwreck, sailors are now invirivbly 
relievcd and decently clothed, and supplied with the means of 
tra elling to obtain employment, and whenever a min appeils 
for charitv in a half naked state, he 1s invariably an impostor 
or a worthless scoundrel 

The two men were talking loud and laughing when they 
approached our hero As soon as they came near, they looked 
hard it him, and stopped nght before him, so as to block up 
the footpath 

 Flilloah, my little sailor! wherg are you bound toP” said 
one to Joey, who had his common sailor’s dress on 
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“ And, I say, what have you got in that bundle?” said the 
other, and how are you off for brads >—haven’t you something 
to spare for brother seamen? Come, feel in your pockets, or 
shall I feel fo: you?” 

Joey did not much like this exordium, he replied, stepping 
mto the road at the same time, “I’ve no money, and the bundle 
contains my clothes ” 

‘Come, come,” said the first, “‘ you’re not going to get off 
that way If you don’t wish your brains beaten out, youll 
just hand over that bund] for me to examine ,” and so saying, 
the man stepped into the oad towards Joey, who continued to 
retreit to the opposite side 

[here was no footpath ut the side of the roid to which Joey 
reticatcd, but a very thick quick set hedge, much too strong 
for any min to force his way through Joey perceived this 
and as the man came at hm to seize his bundle, he contrived, 
by a gicat effort, to swing 1t over the hedge into the field on 
the other side Ihe man exasperated at this measure on the 
part of our heio, ran to seize him, but Joey dodged under 
him, and rin away down the road for a few yads, where he 
pt ked up a heavy stone for his defence, and thcie remained, 
prepared to detend himself, and not lose his bundle if he could 
help it 

“You get hold of him, Bill, while I go round for the bundle,” 
sud the man who had followcd across the road, and he imme 
diately set off to fina the gate, or some entianc into the field, 
while the other man made after Joey Ovr hero retrcated at 
tul' spced , the man followed, but could not heep pace with 
our hero, 15 the roid was newly grivelled, and he had no shoes 
Joey, perceiving this, slackened his pace, and when he man 
was Closc to hira, turned short round, and aiming the stone with 
great precision, hit him on the forehead, and the fcllow fell 
down sensclss In the meantime the other miscreant hid 
tiken the 10ad m the opposite direction tu look tor the gate, 
and Joey, now rid of his assailant, perceived that in the hedge, 
opposite to the pirt of the road whcre he now stood, there was 
wes 1 gap which he could get through He scrambled into 
the ficld, and ran for his bundle ‘Lhe other min, who had 
been delayed, the gate being locked, and fenced with thorns, 
had but just gained the field when Joey had his bundle in his 
possession ur hero caught it up, and ran hke lightning to 
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the gap, tossed over his bundle, and followed it, whi e the man 
wis sill a hundred yards from him Once more in the high 
roid, Joey took to his heels, and having run about two hundred 
yards, he looked back to ascertain if he wis puisued, and per 
ceived the man standing over his comrade, who wis lying 
where he had fallen Satisfied that he was now s1fe, Joey pur 
sucd lus journey at 12 less rapid rate, uthough he continued to 
look back every minute, just by way of precaution, but the 
follows, although they would not lose an opportunity of what 
appeared such in easy robbery, hid thcir own re isons for con 
tinuing their journcy, and getting away from that part of the 
country 

Our hero pursued his way for two miles, looling out for 
some water by the wayside to quench his thirst, when he ob 
served in the distince that there was something lying on the 
roidside As he came neircr, he made it out to be a man 
prostrate on the eriss, apparently asleep, and a few yuds from 
where the min lay was a knife grinders whecl, and a few 
other articles in the use of a travelling tinker, a fire, nearly 
extinct, wis throwing up a tiny column of smoke, and a sauce- 
pin, which appeared to have been upset, was lying beside it 
There was somcthing in the scene before him which created a 
suspicion in the mind of our hero that all was not right, so, 
instead of prssing on, he walked mght up to where the man 
lhy, ant soon discovered that his face and dress were bloody 
Joey kneit down by the side of him, and found that he was 
senscless, but breathing heavily Joey untied the handkerchief 
which wis round his neck, and which was apparently very tight 
and almost immediitcly afterwards the min appeiicd relieved 
and opened his eyes After a little time he contr ved to utter 
one word—‘“ Water!” and Joey, taking up the empty sauce- 
pin, proceeded in search of it He soon found some, and 
brought it bick ‘The tinker had greatly recovered during his 
absence, and as soon as he had drunk the witcr, sat upnght 

“ Dont leave me, boy,” said the tinker, ‘ I fecl very faint ” 

“Tv ill stay by you as long 1s I can be of any use to you,” 
teplied Joey , “whit has happened ? ” 

“Robbed and almost murdered!” replied the man, with a 
groan 

“Was it by those two rascals without shoes and stockings 
who attempted to rob me?” inquired Joey 





Joey untied the handkerchief which was round his neck 
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“Ves thesame, I’ve no doubt I must hedown for a time 

my hexd 1s so bad,” replied the man, dropping back upon the 
rvss 

: In a few minutes the exhausted man fell asleep, and Joey 

remained sitting by his side for nearly two hours At last, his 

new compinion awoke, raised himself up, and, dipping his 

handkerchief into the saucepan of water, washed the blood from 

his head and fice 

“ This might have been worse, my little fellow,” said he to 
Joey, after he hid wipcd his fice , “ one of those rasc ls nearly 
throttled me, he pulled my handkcichief so tight Well, th» 
is a wicked world, this, to tike awry 12 fellow crciture’s life for 
thirteenpcnce halfpenny, for that wis all the money they found 
m my pocket I thought an itimerant tinker was safe from 
highway robbery, at all events Tid you not say that they 
attacked you, or did I dream it?” 

“1 did say so, it wis no dreim” 

“ And how did 1 httle midge like you escape ?” 

Joey give the tinker a detul of what hid occurred 

“Cleverly done, bov, and kindly done now to come to my 
help and to remiun by me I wis going down the roxd, and 
as you have comc down, I presume we are going the same way,” 
replic 1 the tinker 

‘ Do you fcel strong enough to walk now?” 

“Ycs, [ think I can, but there’s the grindstone ” 

Oh, Vil wheel that for you” 

“To, thit’s 1 good boy, for I tremble very much, and it 
would be too heavy for me now ” 

Jocy fixed his bundle with the saucepin, &c , upon the knife 
srinders wheel, and rolled it along the road, followed by the 
tinker, until they came to a small hamlet, about twu miles from 
the spot from which they had started , they halted when they 
were fifty yards from the first cottige, and the tinker, having 
ocluctcd a diy place under the hedge, said, “I must stop here 
a little while ” 

Joev, who had heard the tinker svy that the men had robbed 
him of thirteenpcnce halfpcenny, imagined that he was destitute, 
and as he wishcd to proceed on his wiy, he took out two 
shillings, and held them out to the man, saying, “ ‘This will 
K>ep you ‘ill you canearnsome more Good byenow, I must 
pu on” 


? 
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The tinker looked at Joey ‘“ You’re a kind hearted lad, at 
all events, and a clever, bold one, if I mistake not,” said he, 
‘nut up your money, nevertheless, for I do not want any I 
have plenty, 1f they had only known where to look for it” 

Joey was ex1mming his new companion during the time that 
he was speaking to him ‘There wis a frce and independent 
bearing xbout the man, and a refinement of manner and speech 
very different from what might be expected from one in so 
humble a situation The tinker perceived this scrutiny, and, 
after mceting our hero’s glance, said, ‘ Well, what are you 
thinking of now?” 

“T was thinking that you have not always been a tinker” 

“ And I fancy that you have not always been a sulor, my 
young master, but, however, oblige me by going into the 
village and getting some breakfast for us Iwill pay you the 
money when you return, ind then we can talk a little” 

Jocy went into the village, and finding a small chandler’s 
shop, bought some bread and cheese, and a large mug which 
held a quart of beer, both of which he also purchased, and then 
went bick to the tinker As soon as they had made their 
breakfist Joey rose up and said—‘“‘ I must go on now, I hope 
you'll find yourself better to morrow ” 

‘Are you in a very great hurry, my lad?” inquired the 
tinker 

“J want to find some employment,” replied Joey, “ and, 
thercfore, I must look for it’ 

“Tell me what employment you want What can you doP” 

“I don’t exactly know, I have been keeping accounts for 
a person ” 

“‘ Phen you are a scholar, and not a seafaring person ?” 

“T am nota sailor, if you mean that, but I have been on 
the river ” 

‘ Well, if you wish to get employment, as I know this country 
well and a great many people, I think I may help you At all 
events, a few days cin make no difference, for you see, my 
boy, to morrow I shall be able to work, and then, I’ll answer 
for it, I'll find meat and drink for both of us, so, what do you 
say? Suppose you stay with me, and we'll travel together for 
a few days, and when I have found work that will suit you, then 
we can part?” 

“T will, if you wish it,” replied Joey 
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““Then that’s agreed,” said the tinker, “I should hke to do 
you a good turn before we part, and I hope I shall be able, 
at all events, if you stay with me a little while I will teach you 
a trade which will serve you when all others fail ” 

“ What, to mend kettlcs and to grind knives ?” 

“Fyxactly , and, depend upon it, if you would be sure of 
gaining your livelihcod, you will choose a profession which will 
not depend upon the capiwe of others, or upon pitionze 
Kettles, my boy, will wear out, knives will get blunt, and, 
thcrefore, for a good tridc, give me ‘kettles to mend, knives to 
grind’ I’ve tned mary t ades, and there 1s none that su ts 
meso well And now that we’ve hid our breakfast, we may 
just as well look out for lodgings for the night, for I suppose 
you would not like the heavens for your canopy, which I very 
often prefer Now, put yourself to the wheel, and [ll try my 
old quarters ” 

The knife giinder walked into the village, followed by Jo y 
who rolled the wheel, until they stopped at a cottage, whi re 
he was immediitely recognized and welcomed Joey was 
ordercd to put the wheel under a shcd, and then followed the 
tinker into the cottige The litter told his story, which 
created a good deal of surprise and indignation, and then 
complained of his head and retired to le down, while Joey 
amused himself with the children They ate and slept there 
that night, the people refusing to take any‘hing for their 
reception Ihe next day the tmker wis quite recovered, ard 
having mended a kettl. and ground three or four knivcs for 
a hostess, he set off aga n, followed by Joey, who ralled the 
wheel, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
Om the Scrcnce of Tink ring and the Art of Wiiting Despatches 


THEY had proceeded about two miles when the tinker said— 
‘“‘ Come, my lad, let us sit down now, and rest ourselves a bit, 
for 1t1s past noon, and you must be tircd with shoving that 
wheel along I would hive taken it from you before this, but 
the fact 1s, I’m rather stiff yet about the herd and shoulders , 
I feel it more than J thought I should Heres a nmicespot, I 
hike to sit down under a tree, not too well covered with Ic ives, 
hike this ash , I lhe to see the sunshine playing here and there 
upon the gieen grass, shifting its spots as the leaves are 
rustlcd by the wind Now, let us he down hee, and not care 
a fig for the wold Yama philosopher, do you know that?” 

“T don’t exactly know what it means , a very clever, good 
man—is it not?” 

“Well, not exactly, a man may be a philosopher without 
being very good, or without being very clever A philosopher 
1s a man who never frets about anything, cares about nothing, 
is contented with a little, and docsn’t envy any one who appears 
better off thin himself, at least that 1s my school of philosophy 
You state, boy, to hear a tinker talk in this way—lI perceive 
that, but you must know that Iam a tinker by choice , ind 
I have tried many other professions before, all of which have 
disgusted me ” 

“What other professions have you been ?’ 

“JT have been—let me see—I almost forget, but Pll begin 
atthe beginning My father wis a gentleman, and until I wag 
fourteen years old I was a gentleman, or the son of one, ther 
he dicd, and that profession wis over, for he Icft nothing, my 
mother married again, and left me, she left me it school, and 
the master kept me there for a year, in hopes of being pud, 
but, hearing nothing of my mother, and not knowing whit to 
do with me, he at last (for he was a kind min) installed me as 
under usher of the school , fur, you sec, my education had been 
good, and I was well qualified for the situation, as faras capa- 
bility went it was rather a bathos, though, to sink from a 
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gentleman’s son to an under usher , but I was nota philosopher 
at that trme I handed the toast to the master and mustress, 
the head ushers and parlour boarders, but was not allowed any 
myself, I taught Latin and Greek, and English Grammar, to 
the little boys, who made faces at me, and put crooked pins on 
the bottom of my chair, I walked at the head of the string 
when they went out for an airing, and walked upstair the 
last when it was time to zo to bed_ I nad all the dridgery, 
and none of the comforts , I was up first, and held answer ble 
for all deficiencies, I had to examine all their nasty lttle 
trowsers, and hold weekly conversation with the botcher, as to 
the possibility of repairs , to run out if a hen cackled, that the 
boys should not get the egg , to wipe the noses of my mistiess’s 
children, and carry them if they roared , to pay for all Lroken 
glass, if I could not discover the culprit , to account for all bad 
smells, for all noise, and for all ink spilled, to make all the 
pens, and to keep one hundred boys silent and attentive it 
church, for all which, with deductions, [ received £4o0a yeu, 
and found my own washing I stayed two years, durirg whicn 
time I contrived to save about £6, and with that, one fine 
morning, I set off on my tiavels, fully satisfied that, come what 
would, I could not change for the worse ” 

“Then you were about in the position that I’m in now,” said 
Joey, laughing 

“ Ves, thercabouts , only a little olde1, I should imazine_ I 
set off with good hopes, but soon found that nobody wanted 
educated people—they were a complete drug At last I 
obtained a situation as waiter, at a posting house on the road, 
where I ran along all day long to the tinkling of bells, with hot 
brandy and water ever under my nose, I answcre’ all the bells, 
but the head waiter took all the money However, [ made 
acquaintances there , and at last obtained a situation 1s cleik 
to a corn chandler, where I kept the books , but he tailed and 
then I was handed over to the nuller, and covered with flour 
for the whole time I was in his service I st.3ed there till I 
had an offer from a coal merchant (that was going from white 
to biack) , but, however, it was a better place Then, by mere 
chance, I obtained the situation of clerk on board of a fourteen- 
gun brig, and cruised in the Channel for six months, but, as [ 
found that there was no chance of being a purser, and as I hated 
the confinement ana discipline of a man of war, I cut and run 
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as soon as I obtained my pay Then I was shopman at a 
draper’s, which was abominable, for if the customeis would not 
buy the goods, I got all the blame , besides I had to clean my 
masters boots and my mistress’s shoes, and dine in the kitchen 
on scraps, with a slipshod, squinting girl, who made love to 
me ‘Then I was a warehouseman , bit they soon tacked on 
to it the ofhce of light porter, ana I had to carry weights 
cnough to break my back At last I obtained a situation as 
foreman ina tinman and cutler’s shop, and by being constantly 
sent into the workshop I learnt something of the trade, I had 
made up my mind not to remain much longer, and I paid 
attention, recciving now and then a Icsson from the workmen, 
till I found that I could do very well, for, you see, it’s a very 
simple sort of business, after all” 

“ But still a travclling tinker 1s not so respectable as being 
in any of the situations you were in before,” replicd Joey 

“There I must beg your pardon, my good lad, I had often 
serious thoughts upon the subject, and I argued as follows — 
What is the best profession in this world of ours Pp—-—That of a 
gentleman , for a gentleman does not work, he has liberty to 
go where he pleases, he 1s not controlled, and 1s his own master 
Miny a man considers himself a gentleman who has not the 
indispensablcs that must complete the profession A clerk in 
the Licasury, or public ofhces, considcrs himself a gentlcman , 
and so he 1s by buth, but not by Arofcsseon, for he is not his 
own master, but 1s as much tied down to his desk as the clerk 
ina banker’s counting nouse, or in ashop A gentleman by 
profession must be his own master, and independent , and how 
few there are in this world who can say so! Soldicrs and 
Sailors are obliged to obey orders, and therefore I do not put 
them down 1s perfect gentlemen, according to my ideas of 
what a gentleman should be I doubt whether the pnme 
minister can be considered a gentleman until after he 1s turned 
out of office Do you understand me, boy?” 

‘“*O yes, I understand what you mean by a gentleman, I 
recollect reading a story of a negro who came to this country, 
and who said that the pig was the only gentlman in the 
country, for he was the only living being who did not work ” 

“The negro was not far wrong,” resumed the tinker “ Well, 
after thinking a long while, I came to the decision that, as I 
could not be a perfect gentleman, I would be the nearest thing 
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to it that was possible, and I considered that the most envi 
able situation was that of a travelling tinker I learned 
enough of the trade, saved money to purchase a knife giinder’s 
wheel, and here I have been in this capacity for nearly ten 
ears ” . 

‘And do you hold to the opinion that yo: formed ?” 

“JT do, for, loo' you, work I must, therefore, the only 
question was, to take up thc work that was lightest, and paid 
best Iknow no trade vhere you can gain so much with so 
little capital and so litth labour Then, I am not controlled 
by any living being, I hive my liberty and independence I 
go where I please stoj where I please, work when I please, 
and idle whcn I please , and never know what it is to want a 
night’s lodging Show me any other profession which can say 
the same! J might be bettcr (lothcd—I nmught be considered 
more respectible , but I am a philosopher, and despise all 
that, I cain 15 much as I want, and do very httle work fo 1t 
I can grind knives and scissors and mend kettles cnough ir 
one day to provide for 1 whole weck, for instance, I can grind 
a knife in two minutes, for whicn I receive two pence Now, 
allowing that I woik twelve hours in the diy, at the rate of 
one penny per minute, I should earn £3 per diy, which, 
deducting Sundays, 1s 4939 ayear Put that aginst £40 
ayer, as a drudge to a school, or confined to a desk, in ashop, 
or any other profession, wna you sec how lucr tive m ne 1s in 
propoition then I am under no control, not ordered here 
or there, like a gencral or admual, not atticked in the 
House of Commons or Lords, hke a prime minister, on the 
contiary, half a day’s work out of the seven 1s all I require, 
and I thcrefore assert, that my profession 1s ne1 er to that of 
a gentleman than any other that I know of” 

“It may be as you style it, but you dont look much like 
one,” replicd Joey, laughing 

“That's preyudice, my clothes keep me as warm as if they 
were of the best materials, and quite new I. yoy my victuals 
quite as much as a welldressed gentleman does—perhaps 
more , I can indulge in my own thoughts , I have leisure to read 
all my favourite authors, and can afford to purchase new books. 
Besides, as I must work a little, it 1s plcasant to feel that I 
am always in request, and respected by those who employ 
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“ Respected ! on what account ?” 

“Because 1 am always wanted, and therefore always wel 
rome Its the little things of this hfe which annoy, not the 
yrcat , and 1 kettle that won’t hold water, or a knife that won’t 
cut, are always objects of evecration, and as people heap 
their anithemas upon the kettle and the kmife, so do they long 
tor my return, and when I come, they are glad to sce me, 
giad to py me, ind glad to find that ther knives are sharp, 
and their kettles thrown on one side, are useful again, at a 
tnfling churgye I add to peoples comforts, I become neces 
sary to every poor person in the cottages , and therefore, they 
hke me and respect me And, indeed, if it 1s only considered 
how many orths and execrations are uscd when a person 1s 
hacking and siwing away with a knife which will not cut, and 
how by my whecl 1 do 1wiy with the cause of crime, I think 
that a travclling tinker miy be considered, as to his moral 
influence upon socicty, more important than any parson in his 
pulpit You observe that I have not rendered the profession 
degrading by mariage, as many do” 

“How do you mean?’ 

“T hold that, whatever miy be the meins of a gentleman, 
he must be considered to lose thc most precious advantages 
appcrtuning to his profession when he marries, for he loses 
his hberty, and can no longer be said to be under no control 
It is very well for other professions to marry, as the woild 
must be pecpled, buta gentlemin never should _ It 1s truc, he 
may contrive to Icave his clog at home, but then he prys dear 
for a useless and gilling appendage , but, in my situition as a 
travelling tinkcr, I could not have done so, I must hive 
draggcd my clog after me through the mud and mirc, and 
have had a very different reception than what I have at 
present ” 

“Why so?” 

“Why, a man may stroll about the country by himself— 
find lodging and entertainment for himself, but not so, if he 
had a wife in rags, and two or three dirty children at his heels 
A single mn, in every stige of socicty, if he pays his own 
way, more easily finds admission than a married one—that 18, 
because the women regulate it and, although they will 
receive him as a tinker, they invariably object to his wife, who 
is considered and stigmatized as the tinker’s trull No, that 
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would not do—a wife would detract from my respectability, 
and add very much to my cares ” 

‘“ But have you no home, then, anywhere?” 

“Why, yes, I have, hke all single men on the Jave, as the 
French si1y—yjust 1 soit of ‘chambers’ to heep my property in, 
which will accumulate in spite of me” 

“Where ire they ?” 

“Tn Dudstone, to which place Iam now going” I have a 
room for sis pounds a year, and the woman in the house takes 
chaige of eveiything duting my absence «And now, my boy, 
what Is your name ?” 

“Joey Atherton,” replid our hero, who had made up his 
mind to take the surname of his adopted sister, Nancy 

“Well, Jocy, do you agree with me that my profession 1s a 
good onc, and are you willing to learn it? If so, I will teach 

ou ” 

“T shall be very glad to Icun it, because it may one day be 
uscful , but I am not sure that I should like to follow it” 

“You will probably change your opinion, at ill events, give 
ita fan tii In amonth or so you will have the theory of it 
by heart, ind then we will come to the practice ” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Its of no use your 1ttempting anything till you’re well 
grounded in the thcory of the art, which you will gun by using 
your eyes All you hive to do at first 1s to look on, watch 
roc when I grind a knife o1 a pur of seissois, be attentive 
when you see me soldcring a pot, or putting a patch upona 
kettle, sce how I turn my hind when Im grinding, how I 
beat out the iron when I mend, and learn how to heat the 
tools when [solder Ina month you will know how things 
are to be done in theory, and after that we shall come to the 
practice One only thing, in the wiy of practice, must you 
enter upon at once, and that is turning the wheel + ith your 
foot , for you must leirn to 40 it so mechinically, that you 
are not aware thit you are dving it, otherwise you cannot 
devote your whole attcntion to the scissors vr knife m your 
hand ” 

“And do you really hke your prescnt life, then, wandering 
about from place to place ?” 

“To be sure 1 do I am my own master, go where I like, 
stop where I lke, pay no taxes or rates I still retain all the 
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gentleman except the dress, which I can resume when I 
please Besides, mine 1s a philanthropic profession, I goa 
about doing good, and I’ve the means of 1esenting an affront 
hke a despot ” 

‘ As how?” 

“Why, you see, we travellers never interfere in each other's 
beats, mime 1s a cucuit of miuy miles of country, and at the 
rate I travcl it 1s somewhit about thiee months until J am at 
the same plice again, they must wut for me if they wint 
then jobs done, for they cani ot get any one clse In one 
village they playcd me a trick one Sat irday mght, when all the 
men were at the ale house, and the consequence wis, I cut 
the village for 1 yeir, and there never wis such a village full 
of old kettles and blunt kmves in consequence However 
they sent mc a deputation, hoping I would forget what had 
passed, and I pirdoned them ” 

“What is your name?” inquired Joey 

“ Augustus Spthemin My fithe: was Augustus Spikeman, 
Esq , Iwas Mastcr Augustus Spikeman, and now I’m Spike- 
man, the tinkcr, so now we'll go on again I have nearly 
come to the end of my beit in two diys we shill be at Dud 
stone where | hie my 100m, and where we shall probably 
remain for some days before we start again ” 

In the afternoon they ariived at a small hamlet, where they 
supped and slept = Spikeman was very busy till noon grinding 
and reprring, they then continucd their journey, and on the 
second diy, having wuted outside the town till it was dush, 
Spikcmin Icft his wheel in the charge of the landlord of a 
smill ale house, to whom he appcared well known, then wilked 
with Jocy to the house in which he had a room, and led him 
upst urs to his apartments 

When our hero entered the chamber of Spikcriain, he was 
very much surprised to find it was spacious, light, and airy, 
and very clean A large bed was in one corner, a sofa, 
mahogany table, chest of drawers, and chairs, com posed the 
furniture, there was a good sized looking glass over the 
chunney piece, and several shelves of books round the room 
Desiring Joey to sit down and take a book, Spikemin ring for 
watcr, shaved off his beard, which had grown neaily half an 
inch long, washed himself, and then put on clein linen, and a 
very neat suit of cothes When he was completely dressed, 
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Joey could hardly Lelieve thac it was the same person Upon 
Joey eapiessing his astonishment, Sprkeman replicd, “ You see, 
my lad, there is no one in this town who knows what my real 
profession 1s I alwiys go out and return at dusk, and the 
trxvelling tinker 1s not recognized, not that I care for it so 
much, only other people do, and I respect their prejudices 
They know that I ain in the ironmongery line, and that 1s all, 
so I always make it arule to enjoy myself after my cucult, 
and live like a gentleman tll part of my money 1s gone, and 
then I set out agun | am acquainted with a good many 
highly 1espectible people in this town, and that is the reason 
why I said I could be of service to you Have you any better 
clothes ?” 

“ Yes, much better ” 

“ Then dress yourself in them, and keep those you wear for 
our travels ” 

Joey did as he was requested, and Spikeman then proposed 
that they should make a call at a fnend’s, where he would 
introduce our hero as his nephew Lhey set off, and svon 
came to the front of a neat looking house, at the door of 
which Spikeman rapped The door was opened by one of the 
daughters of the house, who, on seeing him, cried out, “ Dear 
me, Mr Spilcman, is this you? Why, where have you been 
all this while ?” 

“About the country for orders, Miss Amelia,” replied 
Spikeman, ‘business must be ittended to” 

“Well, come in, mother will be glad to see you,” replied 
the girl, at the samc time opening the door of the sitting 
room for thcm to enter 

“Mr Spikeman, as I live!” exclaimed another girl, jumping 
up, and scizing his hand 

“Well, Mr Spikcman, it’s an age since we have seen you,” 
said the mother, “so now sit down and tell us all the news, 
and Ophclia, my love, get teaready , and who is it you have 
with you, Mr Spikeman ?” 

“My litth nephew, madam, he is about tu enter into the 
mysteries of the cutlery trade ” 

‘Indeed! well, I suppose, as you are lookIng out for a 
successor, you soon intend to retire from business and take a 
wife, Mr Spikemin ?” 

“Why, I suppose it will be my tate one of these days," 
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replied Spikeman, “but that’s an affair that requires some 
consideration ” 

“ Very true, Mr Spikeman, it 1s a serious affair,” replied the 
old lady , “and I can assure you that neither my Ophelia nor 
Amelia should marry 1 man, with my consent without I was 
convinced the gentleman considered it a very serious affair It 
makes or mars a min, as the saying 1s ” 

“Well, Miss Ophelia, have you read all the books I lent you 
the list time I was here ?” 

“Yes, that they have, both of them,” replied the old lady , 
“they are so fond of poetry ” 

“ But we ve often wished that you were here to read to us,” 
replied Miss Amelia, “ you do read so beautifully, will you 
reid to us vfter tea?” 

*Ceortunly, with much ]} leasure ” 

Miss Ophcha now entercd with the teitriy, she and her 
sistur then went into the kitchen to makc some toast, and to 
see to the kettle boiling, while Mr Spikeman continued in 
convarsition sith the mother Mrs James wis the widow of 
a draper in the town, who hed, it his death left her sufficient 
to live quictly and respvctably with ler duughters, who were 
both very good, amiable girls , and it must be acknowledged, 
neither of them unwilling to listen to the addresses of Mr 
Spikemin had he been so inclined , but they began to think 
that Mr Spikcmin was not a marrying man, which, as the 
readcr must know by this timc, was the fact 

Ihe evening passed very pleasantly Mr Spikeman tooka 
volum of poctry, and, as Miss Ophelia hid sud, he did read 
very beautifully so much so, that Joey was m admiration, for 
he had never yet known the power produced by good reading 
At ten o’clock they took their leave, and returned to Spike 
man’s domicile 

As soon as they were upstairs, and candles lighted, Spike 
man sit down on the sofa ‘You see, Joey,” said he, ‘that 
it 1s nccessary not to mention the knife grinder’s wheel, as it 
would make a difference in my reception All gentlemen do 
aot gain their livelihood as honestly as I do, but, still pre 
judices are not to be overcome You did mea kind ict, and 
I wished to return tt, I could not do so without letting you 
into this little secret, but I have seen enough of you to thinl. 
you can be trusted ” 
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“JT should hope so,” replied Joey “I have J.arnt caution, 
young as I am” 

“That I have perceived already, and therefore I have said 
enough on the subjcct Ihave but one bed, and you must 
sleep with me, ac you did on our travels ” 

Lhe nest morning the old womin of the house brought up 
their breakfast Spikeman lived in a very comfortable w1y, 
very different to what he did as a travelling tinker, and he 
really appeared to Joey to be, with the exception of his con 
versation, which was always supcior, a very differcnt person 
from what he was when foey first fellin with him = For miny 
days they remaimed at DuJstone, visiting the differcnt houscs, 
and were always well reccived 

“You appcar so well known, and so well liked in this 
town,” obscrvcd Joey, “I wonder you do not sct up a business, 
particul uly 1s you say you have money in the bank ” 

“Tf I did, Jocy, I should no longer be happy, no longcr be 
my own masicr, ind do is I pleisc , in fact, I should no lon. r 
be the gentlcm in, that 1s, the gcntl-man by profession, as near 
as I can be one—the man who has his hbeity, and exyoys it 
No, no, boy, I have tried wmost cverything, and have come 
to my own conclusions Have you bcen rciding the book I 
gave you?” 

“Ves , I have nearly finished it ?” 

“T am clad to sec that you lke rcading = Nothinz so much 
Improves or enluges the mind You must never lect 1 day pass 
without reiding two or thiee hours, and whcn we travel agin, 
and ire iione by the way side, we will reid togcther I will 
choose some hooks on purpose ” 

“*T should like very much to write tu my sister Mary,” said 

oey 
; ‘ Doso and tell her that you have employment , but do not 
say exactly how There are pens and pancr m the drawer 
stop, I will fnd them for you’ Spikemin went to the 
drawer, and whcn taking out the pens and paner, laid hold of 
some manusciipt writing “ By the bye,’ said ne liughing, “I 
told you, Joey, that 1 had been 1 captain’s clerk on board the 
Wersel, a fourtecn gun brig, I wrote the captain’s despritches 
for him, and here ire two of them of which I kept copies, that 
I might laugh over them occasionally I wrote all his letters, 
for he was no great penman in the first place, and had a very 
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great confusion of ideas in the second He certainly was 
indebted to me, as you will acknowledge, when you hear what 
I read and tell you I served under him, cruising in tke 
Channel, and I flatter myself that 1t was entnely through ny 
writings that he gat his promotion He 1s now Captan 
Alcibiades Ajax Boggs, and all though me We were cruising 
off the coast of France, closein to Ushant, where we percei\cd 
a fleet of small vessels, called chasse marees (coasting luggers), 
laden with wine, coming round, and as we did not know of 
any batteries thereabouts, we ran in to attempt a capture 
We cut off three of them, but just as we had compelled them, 
by firing broadsides into thein, to lower their sails, a battery, 
which our commander did not know anything of, opened fire 
upon us and before we could get out of range, which we did 
as soon 1s we could, one shot came 1n on deck, and cut the top 
sail halyard s fall, at the very time that the men were hoisting 
the sail (for we had been shaking another reef out), and the 
rope being divided, as the men were hauling upon it, of course 
they all tumbled on the deck, one over another The other 
shot struck our foremast, and chipped off a large slice, besides 
cutting away one of the shrouds, and the signal halyards 
Now, you do not know enough about ships to understand that 
there was very little harm done, or that the coasting vessels 
were very small, with only three or four men on board of each 
of them , 1t therefore required some little management to make 
a flaming despatch But I did 1t—only listcn, now—I have 
begun in the true Nelson style — 
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“«Su,—It has pleased the Great Disposer to grant a decided 
victory to his M yesty’s arms, through the efforts of the vessel 
which I have the honour to command On the 23rd day of 
August last, Ushant then bearing SW # West, wind W, 
distant from three to four leagues, perceived an enemy’s fleet, 
of three masted vessels, rounding the point, with the hopes, I 
presume, of gaining the port of Cherburg Convinced that I 
should have every support from the gallant officers and true 
British tars under my command, I immediately bore down to 
the attack, the movements of the enemy fully proved that 
they were astounded at the boldness of the manceuvre, and 
intead of keeping their line, they soon separated, and sheered 
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off in different directions, so as to receive the support of the 
batteries ’ 


‘Vou see, Joey, I have said three misted vessels, which im 
phes ships, although as in this case, they were only small 
coasting luggcrs 


“In half an hour we were sufficiently close to the main 
body to open our fire, and broadside after broadside were poured 
in, answcred by the batteries on the coast, with unerring aim 
Notwithstanding the unequal contest, I have the pleasure of 
informing you, that i Ic s than half an hour we succeeded in 
capturing three of the ve sels (named as per margin), and 
finding nothing more could be done for the honour of his 
Majestys irms, as soon we could take possession, I con 
sidcred it my duty to haul off from the incessant and galling 
fire of the batterics 

“Yn this well fought and successful contest, I trust that the 
British flag his not been tarnished What the encmy’s loss 
may hive been it isimpossible to say , they acknowledge them 
suives, however, that it has becn scvere’ 


‘* But did the enemy lose any men ?” demanded Joey 

“Not one, but you obseive I do not say loss of life, although 
the Admiralty mty think I refer to it—tht’s not mv fault 
But I wis perfectty correct in saying the enemys loss was 
great , for the pc or devils who were in the chasse mirees when 
they were brought on boaid, wiung their hands, and said, that 
they had dost thar all Now, what loss can be greater than a//} 


““¢ His Majesty’s vessel 1s much injured in her spars and 
ngging from the precision of the enemy’s fire, her lower 
nigging—running rigging being cut wway, her forem1si severely 
wounded, and, I regiet to acd, severely injured in the hull, 
but such wis the activity of the officers and men, that with 
the exception of the foremast, which will require the services 
of the dockyard, in twenty four hours we were rcady to resume 
the contest I um happy to say, thit although we have many 
men hurt, we hive none killed, and I trust that, under the 
care of the surgeon, they will, most of them, be soon able to 
resume their duty’ 
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“But you had no men wounded ?” interrupted Jocy 

“None wounded! I don’t say wounded, I only say hurt 
Didn’t a dozen of the men, who were hoisting the mun topsail 
when the fall was cut away, all tumble backwards on the 
deck? And do you think they were not hurt by the fall ?— 
of course they were, besides, one man nevrly hid his finger 
jammed offy and another burnt his hand by putting too 
much powder to the touch hole of his carronade So I con- 
inue — 


“<Tt now becomes my duty to point out to their Lordships 
the very meritorious conduct of Mr John Smith, an old 
and deserving ofhccr, Mr James Hammond, Mr Cross, and 
Mr Byfleet, indced, I may siy that all the officers under my 
command vied in their exertions for the honour of the Bntish 


Hag’ 


* You see the commande: had quarrelled with some of his 
officcrs at that timc, and would not mention them I tricd all 
I could to persurde him, but he was obstinate 


“¢JT hive the honour to return a list of casualties, end the 
names of the vessels taken, and hzve the honour to be, Sir, 


your obcdient servant, 
*¢¢ ALCIBIADES AJAX BoGGs 


*¢ Report of killed and wounded on board of his Myesty’s 
brig Weasel, in the action of the 23rd of August —khulled, 
none, wounds and contusions, John Potts, William Smith, 
Thomas Smiggs, Wilham Walker, and Petcr Potter, able 
seamen, John Hobbs, Timothy Stout, and Walter Pye, 
marines 

“¢ Return of vessels captured in the action of the 23rd of 
August, by his Majcsty’s brig Weasel —Notre Dime de 
Miséricorde, de Rochelle , La Vengeur, de Bourdeaux, L’F toile 
du Matin, de Charent 

(Signed) “© ALCIBIADES AJAX BOGGS, 
‘““* Commander’? ® 


“Well, I’m sure, 1f you had not told me otherwise, I should 
have thought it had been a very hard fight.” 
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“That’s what they did at the Admiralty, and just what we 
wanted , but now I corre to my ovber despatch, which obtained 
the rank 4or my captain , and upon which I plume mysclf not 
alittle You must know, that when cruising in the Cham el 
in a thick fog, and not keeping a very sharp look out, we ran 
foul of a French privat er It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening, and we had very few hands on deck, and those on dech 
were most of them, if sot all, asleep We came bang against 
one another and carr: ! away both spars and yards, and the 
priviteer, who was ly far the most alert after the accident 
happened, cut away : good deal of our ngzing, and got clear 
of us before our mcn could be got up from below Had they 
been on the look out, they might have boarded us to a cer 
tainty, fur all was confusion and amizement , but they cleared 
themselves and got off before our men could get up and run 
to their guns She wis out of sight immcdiately, from the 
thickness of the fog , however, we fired several broadsides in 
the direction we supposed she might be, ind there was 12 «1d 
to the mittcr Altogether, as you perceive, it was nota cry 
creditable affair ” 

“Why no,’ rephed Joey, “I don’t see how you could make 
much out of that ” 

“Well, if you can’t see, now you shall hear — 


“TO THF SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY 


¢Sir — I have the honour to acquiint you that, on the mght 
of the roth of November, cruising in the Chinnel, with the 
wind from 5 E, and foggy, a large vessel hove in ght, on 
our weather bow’ 


“You see, I didn’t say we perceived a vesse for that would 
not have bcen correct 


“ As she evidently did not perceive us, we continved our 
course towards her , the men wcre summoned to their quarters, 
ard, in a very short time, were 1¢ady to up. old the honour of 
the Englis: flag The first collision between the two vessels 
was dreadful , but she contrived to disengage herself, and we 
were thercfore prevented carrying her by boarding After 
repeated broadsides to which, in her disabled and confused 
state, she could make no return, she gradually increased her 
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distance, still, she had remained in our hands, a proud trophy 
—I say, still she had been a proud trophy—had not the un 
equal collision ’—[1t was a very unequal collision, for she was a 
much smaller vessel than we were|—‘carried away our fore 
yard, cat head, fore top gallant mast, jibboom, and dolphin 
striker, and rendered us, from the state of our ngging, a mere 
wreck Favoured by the thick fog and darkness of the night, 
I regret that, after all our efforts, she contrived to escape, and 
the spoils of victoty were wrested from us after all our 
strenuous excrtions In our country’s cause 

“ «When 11] pertormed their duty in so exemplary a manner, 
it would be unfair, and, indeed, invidious, to particulaize , 
still, I cannot icfiain from mentioning the good conduct of 
Mr Smith, my first heutenant, Mr LBowles, my second leu 
tenant, M1 Chabb, my worthy maste:, Mr Joncs and Mr 
James master’s mites, Messrs Hall, Small, Ball, and Pall, 
midshipmen , and Messrs Sweet and Shirp, volunteers I 
also received every assisiance from Mr Grulf, the purser, 
who offered his services, and I cannot omit the conduct of 
Mr Spikeman, clerk I am also highly indebted to the atten 
tion and cue shown by Mr ‘Thorn, surgeon, who 1s so well 
supported in his duties by Mr Green, assistant surgeon, of this 
ship ‘The activity of Mr Bruce, the boatswain, was deserving 
of the highest encomiums , and it would be an act of injustice 
not to noticc the zeal of Mr Bile, the carpenter, and Mr 
Sponge gunner of the sh p James Anderson, quarter master, 
reccived a severe contusion, but 1s now doing well, I trust 
I shall not be considered presumptuous in recommending him 
to a boatsw uns warrant 

““T am happy to sy that our casualties, owing to the ex 
treme panic of the enemy, are veryfew I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your very obedient and humble servart, 

““* ALCIBIADFS AJAX Boccs 


“““ Wounded — Very severely, James Anderson, quarter- 
master Contusions—John Peters, able sevman , James Mor- 
rison, marine , Thomas Snowball, captain’s cook’ 


“There, now, that I consider a very capital letter, no 
Frenchmin, not even an American, could have made outa 
better case [he Admuralty were satisfied that something very 
gallant hid bern done, although the fog made it appear not 
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quite so clear as it might have been, and the consequence 
was, that my commander received his promotion There, 
now, wiite your letter, and tell your wister that she must 
answer it as soon as possible, as you arc going out with me 
for orders in three or four days, and shall be absent tor three 
months ” 

Joey wiote a long letter to Mary, he stated the adventure 
with the two scoundrc:s who would have robbed him, his after 
wards falling in with a gentlemin who dealt in cutlery, and his 
being taken into his service , and, 1s Spikeman had told him, 
requested her to ans: er directly, as he was about to set off on 
a circuit with his ma ter, which would occasion his absence for 
three months 

Mary’s reply came before Joey’s departure She stated that 
she was comfortable and hippy, thit her mustress was very 
kind to her, but that she felt that the work was rather too 
much, however, she would do her duty to her em,,Joy>rs 
There was much good advice tu Joey, much affectionaic ral 
Ing, occasional recuirence to past scenes, and thankfulness that 
she was no longer a disgrace to her parents and her sex, it 
was a humble, grateful, contrite, and affectionate effusion, 
which did honour to poor Mary, and proved that she was 
sincere in her assertions of continuing in the nght path, and 
dotingly attached to our hero Joey iead it over and over 
again, and shed tears cr pleasure as he recalled the scenes 
which had passed Poor Joey had lost his father and mother, 
as he supposed, for ever, and it was soothing to the boy’s 
feclings to know thit there were some people in the world who 
loved him, and he remained for hours thinking of Mary, 
Mrs Chopper, and his good and kind friends the M‘Shanes 

Iwo days after the receipt of Mary’s letter, Spikeman and 
Joey went to the houses of their various acquaintances, and 
bade them adieu, announcing their intention to set off on the 
circuit Spikeman pid up everything, and put away many 
articles in his room which had been taker »ut foruse Joey 
and he then put on their travclling garments, and, waiting till 
icwas dusk locked the chambers and set off to the little public- 
house, where the knife grinders wheel had been deposited 
Spikeman had taken the precaution to smudge and dirty his 
face, and Joey, at his request, had dune the same When they 
entered the pubhchouse, the landlord greeted Spikeman 
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warmly, and asked him what ke had been about Spikeman 
replied that, as usual, he had been to see his old mother, and 
now he must roll his grindstone a bit After drinking 1 pot of 
beer at the kitchen fire, they retired to bed, and the next 
morning, at daylight, they once more proceeded on ther 
travels. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
In which the Tinker falls in Love with a Lady of high Degree 


FoR many months Spikeman and our hero travelled together, 
during which time Joey had learnt to grind a knife ora pair of 
scissors as well as Spikemain himself, and took most of the 
work off his hands , they suited each other, and passed their 
time most pleasantly, indulging themselves every day with a 
few hours’ repose and reading on the wayside 

One afteinoon, when it was very sultry, ‘hey had stopped 
and ensconced themselves in a shady copse by the side of the 
road not far from an old mansion, which stood on an emi 
nence, when Spikeman said, “Joey, I think we are intruding 
here , and, if so, may be forcibly expelled, which will not be 
pleasant, so roll the wheel in, out of sight, and then we may 
indulge in a siesta, which, dumng this heat, will be very 
agreeable ” 

“ What's a siesta?” said Joey 

“ A siesta is a nap in the middle of the day, universally re- 
sorted to by the Spamiards, Italians, and, indeed, by all the 
inhabitants of hot climates , with respectable people 1t 1s called 
a siesta, but with a travelling tinker it must be, I suppose, 
called a snooze” 

“Well, then, a snooze let it be,” said Joey, taking his seat 
on the turf by Spikeman, 1n a reclining position 

They had not yet composed themselves to sleep, when they 
heard a female voice singing at a little distance. The voice 
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evidently proceeded i:om the pleasure grounds which were 
between them and the mansion 

“ Hush !” said Spikeman, putting up his finger, as he raised 
himself on his elbow 

The party evidently advanced nearer to them, and carolled 
in very beautiful tones, the song of Ariel — 


‘* Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie,” &c. 


“ Heigho!” exclamed a soft voice, after the song had been 
finished , ‘I wish I could creep into a cowslip bell Miss 
A1aminta, you are not coming down the walk yet, 1t appears 
you arc in no hurry, so I’ll begin my new book ” 

After this sohloquy there was silence Spikeman made a 
sign to Joey to remain still, and then, creeping on his hands 
and knecs, by degiees ariived as far as he could venture to the 
other side of the copse 

In a minutc or two another fuotstcp was heard coming down 
the grivel walk, and soon afterwards another voice 

“Well, Melissa, did you think I never would come? I 
could not help it Uncle would have rre rub his foot a little ” 

“ Ay, theres the rub,” replied the first young lady ‘ Well, 
It was a saciifice of friendship at the altar of humanity Poor 
papa! I wish £ could rub his foot for him , but I ~always do it 
to a quadrille tune, and he always saysI1 rub it toohard I 
only follow the music ” 

“Ycs, and so does he , for you sometimes set him a dancing, 
you giddy girl” 

‘ [am not fit for a nurse, and that’s the fact, Araminta I 
can feel for him, but I cannot sit still a ninute, that you 
know Poor mamma wis a great loss, and, when she dicd, I 
don’t know what I should have done, if 1t hadn’t ' een for my 
dear cousin Araminta ” 

“‘ Nay, you are very useful in your way, for you play and sing 
to him, and that soothes him ” 

“Yes, I do it with pleasure, for I can do but httle else , but, 
A1aminta, my singing 1s that of the caged bird I must sing 
wheie they hang my cage Oh, how I wish I had been a 
man |” 

“1 believe that there never was a woman yet who has not, 
at one time of he. lift, said the same thing, however mild and 
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quiet she may have been in disposition But, as we cannot, 
why——” 

“Why, the next thing 1s to wish to be a man’s wife 
Araminta—is 1t not ?” 

“It is natural, I suppose, to wish so,” replied Araminta , 
“but I scldom think about 1t I must first see t ie man I can 
love before I think about maniying ” 

“ And now tell me, Araminta, what kind of a man do you 
think you could fincy ?” 

“T should hke him to be steady, generous, brave, and hand 
some, of unexceptionable family, with plenty of money, 
that’s all” 

“ Qh, thit’s all! I admire your ‘that’s all’ You are not 
very likely to mect with your mitch, I’m afraid If he’s steady, 
he 15 not very likely to be very generous , and if to those two 
qualifications you tack on birth, weilth, beauty, and bravery, I 
think your ‘that’s all’ 1s very misplaccd Now, I have other 
ide1s ” 

“ Piry let me have them, Melissa” 

“I do not want my husband to be very handsome, but I 
wish him to be full of fire and energy—a man that—1n fact, a 
man thit could kcep me in tolerable order I do not care 
about Ins having money, as I have plenty in my own posses 
sion to bestow on my man I love, but he must be of good 
educition—vcry fond of reading—romantic, not a little , and 
his eatraction must be, howcver poor, respectible,—that 1s, his 
pircnts must not have becn tridespeople You know I prefer 
riding a spiritcd horse to a quict one, and, if I were to marry, 
I should like a husband who would give me some trouble to 
manage 1 think I would master him” 

“So have miny thought before you, Melissa, but they have 
been mistaken ” 

“Ves, beciuse they have attempted it by meekness and sub- 
mission, thinking to disarm by that mcthod It never will do, 
any more than getting into a passion When a man gives up 
his liberty, he does make a great sacrifice—that I’m sure of, 
and 1 woman should prevent him fecling that he 1s chained to 
her ” 

“ And how would you minage that?” said Araminta, 

“ By being infinite in my variety, always cheerful, and in 
stead of perraitting him to stay at home, pinned to my apron- 
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string, order him out away from me, join his amusements, and 
always have people in the house that he liked, so as to avoid 
being too much “&éfcad fete The ciged bird ever wints to 
escape , open the doors, and let him take a flight, and he wut 
come back of his own accord Of course, I am supposing my 
gentleman to be naturally good hearted and good tempered 
Sooner than mury what you call a steady, sober man, I’d run 
away with aciptain of a privateer And, one thing more, 
Araminta I never would, passionitely, distractedly fona as I 
might be, acknowledge to my husband the cxtent of my devo 
tion and affection for him I would always have him to sup 
pose thit I could stil love him better than what I yet did—in 
shoit, that there wis moe to be gained, for, depend upon it, 
when 1 min is assured thit he has nothing more to gain, his 
attcntions ire over You can’t expect a man to chase nothing, 
you know ” 

“You arc a wild girl, Melissa I only hope you will mairy 
well 

‘[ hope I shall, but I cin tell you this, that if I do inake 
amistake wt i} events my husband will find thit he has made 
amistile uso Theres 1 little Juzking devil in me, which, if 
roused up by Lid treiument, would, I expect, make me more 
thin t mitch for him Im almost sorry thait Pve so much 
moncy of my own, for I suspect cverv man who says anything 
pretty tome, ind there are but few in this world who would 
scom to mury for money ” 

“T beheve so, Mchissa, but your person would be quite 
sufficient without fortune ” 

‘]hinks, coz, for 1 woman that’s very handsome of you 
And so now we will begin our new book ” 

Mis Mchssa now commenced reading, and Spikeman, who 
had not yet secn the faces of the two young ladics, crept softly 
ncwcr to the side of thc copse, so as to enable him to satisfy 
his cuuosity In this position he remamed nearly an hour, 
when the book was closed and the young ladies returned to 
the house, Melissa gun singing as she went 

Jory,” said Spikeman, ‘I did not think that there was 
such a wom in in existence as that girl, she is just the idea that 
I have formed of what 1 woman ought to be, I must find out 
who she 1s, I am in love with her, and a 

‘“* Mean to make her atinkers bride,” replied Joey, laughing 
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“Joey 1} shall certainly knock you down, if you apply that 
turm to her Come, let us go to the village,—it is close at 
hand ’ 

As soon as they arrived at the village, Spikeman went into 
the alhouse Pung the remainder of the diy he was ina 
brown study, and Joey wmused hinsclf with a book At nine 
oclock the company had all quitted the tap room, and then 
Spikeman entered into conversation with the hostess In the 
course of conversation, she informed him that the mansion 
belonged to Squire Mathews, who had formerly been a great 
manufacturer, and who hid purchased the plaice, that the old 
gentleman had long suffered from the gout, and siw no com 
pany, which was very bad for the village, that Miss Mclhissa 
was his Jaughte1, and he had a son, who was with his regiment 
in India, and, it was said, not on very good terms with his 
fither , thit the old gent'emin was violent and cholenc because 
he «15 always in pun, but thit every one spoke well of Miss 
Melissa and Miss Araminta, hcr cousin, who wcre both very 
kind to the poor people Having obtained these particulars, 
Sprkemin went to bed he slept little that night, as Jocy, who 
wis his bedfellow, could vouch for, for he allowcd Joey no 
slecp either, turning and twisting round in the bed cvery two 
minutcs Lhe next morning they arose eatly, and proceeded 
on their way 

‘ Jovy,” said Spike nan, after an hour’s silence, “I was 
thinking 1 great de il last night’ 

“So I suppose, for you ccrtanly were not sleeping ” 

“No, [ could not sleep, the fact 1s, Joey, ] am determined 
to hive that girl, Miss Mithews, if I cin, a bold attempt for 
a tinker, you will say, but not tor a gentleman born as I wis 
I thought I never should care tor a woman, but thcre is a 
current in the wffairs of men I shall now drift with the cur 
rent, ind if it Icads to fortune, so much the better, if not, he 
who dircs greatly does greatly I fcel convinced thit I should 
mike her a good husband, and it shall not be my fault if I do 
not gun her” 

‘To you mean to propose in form with your foot on your 
wheel ?” 

‘No, saucebox, I don’t, but I mean to turn my knife 
grinder’s wheel into a wheel of fortune, and with your help I 
will do so” 
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“You are sure of my help if you are serious,” replied Joey, 
“ but how you are to manage I cannot comprehend ” 

‘“‘T have already made out a programme, although the inter 
weaving of the plot is not yet decided upon, but I must get te 
the next town 15 fist as I can, as I must make preparations ” 

On arrival, they took up humble quirters, as usual , and then 
Spikeman went to a stationers, and told them that he had got 
a commission to execn* for a lady He bought scaling wax, 
a gliss seal, with “Tsperance” as am uio giltedged note 
paper, and several ot'cr requisites in the stationery line, and 
ordercd them to be pa ked up carefully, that he might not soil 
them , he then purchised scented soap, a hair brush, and other 
articles foi the toilet, and having obtained all these requisites, 
he added to them one or two pair of common beaver gloves, 
and ther went to the baiber’s to get his hair cut 

“JT am all reidy now, Jocy,” said he, when he returned to 
the alehouse , “ and to morrow we retrace our steps ” 

“ What! back to the village P” 

“Yes, and where we shall remain some time, perhaps ’ 

On reaching the village next morning, Spikeman hired a bed- 
room, ind, Icaving Joey to work the grindstone, remained in 
his apirtments When Joey returned in the cvening, he found 
Spikemin had becn very busy with the soap, and had restored 
his hands to something lke their proper colour, he had also 
shaved himsclf, and wished his hair clean and brushed it well 

‘You see, Joey, I have commenced operations already , I 
shal soon be prepared to act the part of the gentleiaan who 
has turncd tinker to gain the love of a fair lady of high 
degree ” 

“| wish you success but what are your plains?” 

‘That you will find out to morrow mornmg , now we must 
go to bed.” 
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CHAPTER XXX, 
Plotting, Reading, and Writing 


SPIKEMAN was up early the next mornirg When they had 
breahfasted, he desired Joey to go for the knife grindcr’s wheel, 
and follow him As soon as they were clear of the village, 
Spikcman said, “ It will not do to remain at the village, theres 
a cottige half a mile down the 10ad where thcy once gave me 
a lodging , we must try if we can get it now ’ 

When they arrived at the cottage, Spikeman made a very 
Satisfactory bargain for board and lodging for a few days, 
stating that they charged so much it the village alehouse that 
he could not afford to stay therc, and that he expected to have 
a good job at Squue Mathewss, up at the mansion house As 
soon as this arrangement was completed, they returned back 
to the copse near to the mansion house, Joey rolling tne knife 
grndcr’s wheel 

“You see, Joey,” said Spikemin, “ the first thing necessary 
will be to stimulate curiosity, we my have to wut a diy or 
two before the opportunity m+y occur, but, if necessary, I will 
waita month Ihat Miss Mathews will vey often be found 
on the seat by the copsc, cither alone or with her cousin, I 
take to be ccrtiin, 15 all lidics have thar fivouritc rctreats 
I do not intend thrit they should see me yct, I must make an 
impression first Now, Icave the wheel on thc outside, and 
come with me do not spek” 

As soon 1s they were in the copse, Spikeman reconnoitred 
very carefully, to ascertin if either of the young Indics were on 
the bench, and finding no one there, he returned to Joey 

“They cannot come without our hearing their tootsteps,’ 
said Spikeman , ‘so now we must wait here patiently ” 

Spikeman threw himself down on the turf in fiont of the 
copse, and Joey followed his example 

“Come, Joey, we may as well read a little to piss away the 
time , I have brought two volumes of Byron with me ” 

For half an hour they were thus occupied, when they heard 
the voice of Miss Mathews singing as before as she came down 


’ 
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the walk Spikeman rose and peeped through the foliage 
“ She 1s alone,” said he, “ which is just whit I wishcd Now, 
Joey, I am going to read to you aloud” Spikeman then 
began to 1ead in the masterly style which we have before 
referred to — 


***T loved and wis beloved xg1in, 
They tell me, Sir, you never knew 
Those gentle frailties af tis tiue 
I shoitcn all my joys and pain 
To you twould scem absurd 1s vaing 
But all now are not boin to reign, 

Or oe: their passion , or 4s you 

There a’cr themselves and nitions toe 
Tam oriather wos a Taine 

a chicf of thousinds and could lead 
Them on when each would foremost bleed, 
But would not oer myself 

The lke contiol = But to resume 

T loved and was beloved again, 

In sooth it 1s a hippy doom— 

Tut yet where happiness ends in pain” 


“Tam afiaid thit is but too true, my dcar boy,” said Spike 
man, laying down the book, ‘Shil spcue his most truly said, 
‘lhe course of true love never did run smooth’ Nay, he 
cannot be sud to be original in that idea, for Ilo1 ice and most 
of the Grech ind Latin pocts have sud much the same thing 
befoie him, however, let us go on agun— 


*** We met in secret and the hour 
Which led me to my lady s bower 
Ws ficiy expectation s dower 
‘Lhe days and nights were nothing—all 
Except the hour which doth recall, 

In the long lapse fiom youth to age, 
No other like itself’ 


“Do you observe the extreme beauty of that passage?” 
said Spikeman 

“Ves,” said Joey, “itis very beautiful ” 

“You would more feel the power of it, my dear boy, if you 
were 1n love, but your time 1s not y2t come, but I am afiaid 
we must lcave off now, for I expect letteis of consecuence by 
the post, and it 1s useless, I fear, waiting here Coie, put 
the book by, and let us take up the wheel of my sad {oitures ” 

Spikeman and Joey rose on their feet Joey went to the 
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knife grinder’s wheel, and Spikeman followed him without 
looking back , he heard a rustling, nevertheless, among the 
bushes, which announced to him that his manceuvres had suc- 
cecded , and, as soon as he was about fifty yirds from the road, 
he took the wheel from Joey, desiring him to look back, as if 
accidentally Joey did so, and saw Miss Mathews following 
them with her eyes 

“ That will do,” observed Spikeman, ‘ her curiosity 1s ex 
cited, and that 1s all I wish ” 

What Spikeman said was correct Araminta joined Miss 
Mithews shortly after Spikeman and Jocy had gone iway 

“My dcar Araminta,” said Mclissa, “such an advcnture ! 
I can hirdly credit my senses ” 

“Why, what 15 the matter, dcar cousin?” 

“ Do you see that man and boy, with a knife grinder’s wheel, 
Just in sight now P” 

‘Ves, to be sure I do, but what of them? Have they 
been insolcnt ?” 

“Insolent! they never saw me, they had no idea that I was 
here I heird vores as I came down the wilh, so I moved 
softly, and when I gunned the scat, there was somcbody read- 
ing poctry so beautifully, I never heard any one read with 
such correct cmphasis ind clear pronunciition And then he 
stoppcd, ind tuked to the boy about the Greek and Latin 
pocts, and quoted Shakspeare There must be some mystery ” 

“Well, but if there 1s, what has that to do with the travel- 
ling tinkcrs ?” 

“ What ! why it was the travelling tinker himself, dearest, 
but he cannot be a tinker, for I heard him say that he ex- 
pected Ictters of consequence, and no travelling tinker could 
do that” 

“Why, no, I doubt 1f most of them can read at all” 

“ Now, I would give my little finger to know who that 
person is” 

“Did you see his face ?” 

“No, he never turned this way, the boy did when they 
were some distance off It’s very strange ” 

“What was he reading?” 

*‘T don’t know, it was very beautiful I wonder if he will 
ever come this way again? If he does 

“ Well, Melissa, and if he does?” 
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“ My scissors want grinding very badly, they won’t cut a 
bit ” 

“Why, Melissa, you don’t mean to fall in love with a tinkere” 
said Aiiminta, laughing 

“Tie is no tinker, I’m sure, but why 1s he diszuised? I 
should like to know ” 

‘Well, but I came out to tell you that your father wants you 
Come along ” 

lhe two young ladies then returned to the house, but the 
mystcry of the morning was broached more than once, and 
canvassed in every possible way 

Spikeman, as soon as he had returned to the cottage, took 
out his writing miterus to concoct an epistle After some 
time in correcting, he made out a fair copy, which he read to 
Joey 

“<«T tremble lest at the first moment 5 ou cast your eyes over 
the page, you throw it away without dugning to peruse it, 
and yet there 15 nothing in it which could ru ea blush on the 
check of a modest maiden = If it be a crime to have scen you 
by chance, to have witched you by stealth, to considcr hal- 
lowed every spot you visit—naiy morc, if it be a cnme to 
worship at the shine of beiuty ind of innocence o1, to speak 
more bold, to idore you—then 1m I guilty You will ask, 
why I resort to a clandestine step Simply, because, when I 
discovered your name and birth, J felt asst red that an ancient 
feud between the two families, to which nor you nor I were 
pirties, would bar an imtioduction to your fathers house 
You would isk me wholam A gentleman, I trust, by birth 
and educition , a poor one, [ grant, and you have made me 
poorcr, for you have robbed me of more thin wevth—my 
peace of mind 1nd my happiness I feel that I am presump 
tuous ind bold, but forgive me Your eyes tell me you are 
too hind, too good, to give unnecessary pain, and if you knew 
how much I have alrcidy suffered, you would not oppicss 
further a man who was hippy until he saw you PL irdon me, 
therefore, my boldness, and excuse the means I have taken of 
placing this communication before you” 

“ That vill do, I think,” said Spikeman , “and now, Joey, 
we wil go out and take a walk, and I will give you your 
directions ” 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
In which the Plot thickens 


Tue next day our hero, having received the letter with his 
mstructions, went with the whecl down to the copse nevr to 
the mansion house Herc he remained quietly until he heard 
Miss Mclissa coming down the gravel walk , he wuited till 
she hid time to gun her seat, and then, Icaving his wheel 
outside, he walked round the copse until he came toher She 
raised her cyes from her book when she saw him 

“Tf you pkh1se, mss, have you iny scissors or knives for me 
to grind?” sud Joey, bowing with his hat in his hand 

Miss Mathews looked earnestly at Joey 

“Who are you?” said she at last, “are you the boy who 
was on this roid with a knife giinder and his wheel yesterday 
afternoon P” 

‘Yes, midim, we came this way,” replied Joey, bowing 
again very politely 

“Ts he your fither ? ” 

“No, midam, hc 1s my uncle, he 1s not marred ” 

“Your uncle Well, Ihave a pur of scissors to grind, and 
I will go for them you may bring your wheel in here, as I 
wish to see how you grind” 

“ Certainly, miss, with the greatest pleasure ” 

Joey brought in his wheel, and observing that Miss Mathews 
had Icft her book on the seit, he opencd it at the marked 
prge ind slipped the letter m, and scarcely hid done so, when 
he perccived Miss Mathews and her cousin coming towards 
him 

“ Here are the scissors, mind you make them cut well” 

“TI will do my best, miss,” replied Joey, who immediately 
set to work 

“‘ Have you been long at this trade ?” said Miss Mathews 

“No, miss, not very long” 

“* And your uncle, has he been long at it” 

Joey hesitated on purpose ‘“ Why, I really don’t know 
exactly how long ” 
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““Why is your uncle not with you?” 

“He was obliged to go to town, miss—that 1s, to a town at 
some distance from here—on business” 

“Why, what business can a tinker have?” inqured 
Ariminta 

“T suppose he wanted some soft solder, miss, he requires 
a great der” 

‘Can you reid and write, boy?” mquired Mcliss1 

Me, nuss! how should I know how to write and read?” 
replied Jocy, looking up 

‘Have you been much about here?” 

‘Ves, miss, 1 good deal, uncle seems to hke this part, we 
never werc so long before The scissors are done mow, miss, 
and they will cut very well Uncle wis in hopes of getting 
some work at the minsion house when he came back.” 

“Cin your uncle write ind reid P” 

“T believe he cin a little, miss ” 

“Whit do I owe you for the scissors 2?” 

* Nothing, miss, if you please, I had rather not tike any 
thing froin you” 

“ And why not from me?” 

“Because I never worked for so pretty a lady before Wish 
you good moining, lidies,” sud Joey, taking up lis wheel and 
rolling it awry 

“Well, Ariminti, what do you think now? ‘Thit’s no 
kmife grindcis poy, he 1s as well bied and polite as any lad I 
ever saw ” 

“T suspect thit he 1s a little story teller, saying thit he could 
not wiite and reid,” Araminti replicd 

“ And so dol, what made him in such a hurry to go awiy?” 

“T suppose he did not hhe our questions I wondcr whether 
the uncle will come Well, Melissa, I must not quit your 
father just now so I must leave you with your buok,” and, so 
saying, Ariminta took hcr way to the house 

Miss Mithews was inareverie for some minutes , Joey’s 
bchaviour hid puzzled her almost as much as what she had 
overheird the day before At last she opcned the book, and, 
to her greit astonishment, beheld the letter She started— 
looked at it—1it was addressed to her She dcmurred at first 
whether she should open it =It must have hecn put there by 
the tinker’s bby—it was evidently no tinker’s letter , it must 
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be a love letter, and she ought not to read 1t There was 
something however, so very charming in the whole romance 
of the aftaur, if it shoald turn out, as she suspected, that the 
tinker should prove a gentleman who had fallcn in love with 
her, and hid issumed the disguise Melissa wanted an excuse 
to herself for opening the letter At last she sud to herself, 
“Who knows but whit it may be a petition from some poor 
person or other who 1s in distress? I ought to read 1t, at all 
events ” 

Had it proved to be a petition, Miss Mclissa would have 
been ternbly disappointed ‘ It certainly is very respectful,” 
thought Meliss1, after she had reid it, “but I cannot reply to 
it, that would ncver do There cutwunly 1s nothing I can 
take offence at It must be the tinker himself I im sure of 
thit but stil he docs not say so Well, I don’t know, but I 
fucl very anxious as towhit this will come to _O, it can come 
to nothing, fo: I cannot love a man I have never seen, and I 
would not admit a stranger to an intervicw, that’s quite 
decided I must show the I*tter to Araminta Shill I? I 
don t know, she s so prrticular, so stcady, and would be talking 
of propricty and prudcnce, it would vex her so, and put her 
quite ina fever, she would be so unhappy, no, 1t would be 
cruel to siy anything to her, she would fret so about it, I 
won't tell her, until T think it absolutely necessary = It 1s. a very 
gentlemin like hand, and elcgint language too, but still I’m 
not going to carry on a secret correspondence with a tinker 
It must be the tinker Whit in odd thing altogether! What 
cin his nume be? An old family quarrel, too Why, its a 
Romeo and Julict affur, only Romco’s a tinker Well, one 
mask is as good 1s another He whnowledges himself poor, I 
hike thit of him, there’s something so honest init Well, after 
all, it will be a little amusemcnt to 1 poor girl like me, shut up 
from ycirs end to yeus cnd, with opodeldocs aways in my 
nosc , so I will see what the end of it may bc,’ thought Mclissa, 
rising from her seat to go into the house, and putting the letter 
into her pocket 

Jocy went back to Spikheman and reported progress 

‘“That’s all I wish, Joey,” said Spikeman , “now you must 
not go there to morrow, we must let it work a little, if she 
1s at wll interested in the letter, she will be impatient to know 
more ” 
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Spikeman was nght Melissa looked up and down the road 
very often durmg the next day, ind was rather silent dung 
the exenmng = [he second diy vfter Jocy, having reccived his 
mstructions set off, with his knife grinder’s wheel for the 
mansion house When he went round the copse where the 
bench was, he found Miss Mithews there 

“T beg your pardon, miss, but do you think there 1s any 
work at the housc ? ’ 

“Come here si,” «ud Mclissa, assummg 1 very di, nificd 
air 

‘Yes, miss,” sud Jory, wilking slowly, to her 

* Now, tcll me the truth, and I will rewad you with half 2 
crown ” 

“Ves, miss ” 

“Tid you not put this letter in my book the diy bcfore 
yesterday?” 

“Tetter, miss ! whit letter? ’ 

“Dont you deny it, for you know you did , and if you don’t 
tell me the trutn, my fithcr is amoagistrite and Lil have you 
punished ? 

“T wis told not to tcl,” rephed Jocy, pretending to be 
frightencd 

‘ But ,ou must tell yes, and tell me mmediitcly ” 

“T hope you are not ingry, miss” 

“No, not if you tell the truth ” 

*T don’t cxactly know, miss, but a gentleman 

“What gentleman Pe” 

“A ventlomain that came to uncle, miss ” 

“A gentlh main that came to your uncle, well, go on” 

“T suppose he wrote the Iettcr but I’m nots 1c, and uncie 
gave me thc Ictter to put it whcic you might sec it” 

“Oh, then 2a gentleman, you say, give vou uncle “us Ictter, 
and your uncle gave it to you to bring tome Is that it ?” 

“Uncle gave me the letter, but I dare say uncle will tell you 
all about it, and who the gentlemin was ” 

I, your uncle come bick ?” 

* He comes Dick to nig it, madam ” 

“You're sure your nnclc did not write the letter?” 

“La, niss! uncle write such a letter as that—and to a lady 
hike you—tha: would be odd” 

“Very odd, indcel!” replied Miss Melissa, who remained 
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a minute or two 1n thought “Well, my lad,” said she at last, 
“ T must and will know who has had the boldness to write this 
letter to me , and 1s your uncle knows, you will bring him here 
to morrow, that I may inquire about it , and let him take care 
that he tells the truth ” 

“Ves, miss, I will tell him as soon as he comeshome I 
hope you are not angry with me, miss, I did not think there 
was iny harm in putting into the book such a nice clean letter 
as that ” 

“No, I am not angry with you, your uncle 1s more to blime , 
I shall expect him to moirow about this ttme You may go 


now” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
In which the Tinktr makes Love 


Jory mide his obeisince, ind departed as if he was fiightened, 
Miss Melissa watched him at last she thought, “ Tinker or 
no tinkct? that isthe quest on No tinker, fora cool hundred, 
as my fathcr would say, for, no tinke1’s boy, no tinker, and 
thit is no tinker’s boy How clever of him to say that the 
letter was given him by a gentleman' Now J can send to 
nim to interrogate him, and have an interview without any 
offence to my feclings , and if he 15 disguised, as I feel confident 
tnit he is, I shall soon discover it ” 

Miss Melissa Mathews did not sleep that night , and at the 
time appointed shc was sitting on the bench, with all the 
assumed dignity of 1 newly made magistrate Spikeman and 
Joey were not long before they made theirappearance Spike 
man was particulirly clean and newt, although he took care to 
wear the ontward appearance of a tinker, his hands were, by 
continual washing in hot water, very white, and he had paid 
every attention to his person, except in wearing his rough and 
sullied clothes 
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‘My boy tells me, miss, that you wish to speak to me,” said 
Sptkcman, assuming the air of 1 vulgar man 

‘T did, friend,” said Melissa, vfter looking it Spikemin for 
a few minutes, “a letter has been brought here clindcstinely, 
and your boy confesses that he received it from you, now, I 
wish to know how you came by it” 

“Boy, go away to a distance,” said Spikeman, very anerily 
“if you cant kecp one secret, at all events you shall not heir 
any more’ 

Jocy retreated, as hid been arranged between them 

‘Well, madam, o1 miss (I suppose miss),” sud Spikemi, 
“that letter was written by a gentlmin that loves the very 
ground you trcid upon ” 

“And he requested it to be dclivered to me?” 

“He did, miss , and if you know as I do, how he loves 
you, you would not be suprised at his taking so bold a 
step ” 

“T am surpriscd at your taking so bold a step, tinker, as to 
send it by your boy” 

“Tt wis a long while before I would venture, miss, but 
when he had told me what he did, T really could not help doing 
so , for I pitied him, ind so would you, 1f you knew v1” 

“And pray what did he tell you 2” 

“He told me, miss,” sad Suikeman, wlo had gradually 
assumcd his own nanner of sperking, “that he had evcr 
rejected the thoughts of matrimony—that he rose up every 
moinin,, thanking Heaven that he wis frec and indcpend: nt — 
thit he hid scorned the idea of cver being captiy itea with the 
charms of 1 woman , but that one day he hid by hinee passed 
down this road, and had heard you singing is you were com 
ing down to repose on this bench Crptivated by yeur voice, 
curiosity induced him to conccil himself in the copse behind 
us, ind from thence he had a vicw of your person nay, miss 
he told me more thit he had pliycd the e +¢s dropper, and 
heard all your conversition, free and unconstriuncd 19 1t wis 
frum the supposition thit you were alone , he heard you express 
your sentments and opinions, ind finding that thcre was on 
this cath what im his scepticism, he thought never to exist— 
youth, beauty, trlent, principle, and family, all umited in one 
person—-he had bowed at the shrine, and had become a silcnt 
and unseen worshipper ” 

O 2 
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Spikem1n stopped sperking 

“ Phen it apperrs that this gentleman, as you style him, has 
been ,wilty of the ungcntlemanly practice of listening to private 
conyers ition—no vcry gre it recommendation ” 

“Such wis not his intention at first he was seduced to it 
by you Do not blame him for that—now thit I have seen 
you I cannot, but, miss, he told me more He said that he 
fclt that he wis unworthy of you and had not a competence to 
offir you evenif he could obtain your favour, thit he dis 
covcred that there wis 1 cause which prevented his giuming an 
suroduction to your family , in fact, that he was hopeless and 
despaiing He had hovered near you for a long time, for he 
could not Ikave the air you breathed, and, at last, that he 
had resolved to set is hfe upon the die and stake the hazard 
Could I rcfuse him, miss? He 1s of an old family, but not 
wealthy , he 1s a gentleman by bith and education, ind there 
fore I did not think I was doing so very wrong in giving him 
the chance tufling .sit mightbe JI beg your pardon, midam, 
if I hive oftended , and iny message you may have to dclivcr to 
him, harsh 15 1t may be—nvy, even if 1t should be his death— 
it shall be futhfully and truly dchvered ” 

“When shall you see him, Master Tinker?” said Melissa, 
very grivcly 

“In 1 week he will be here, he said, not before ” 

“Considering he 1s so much 1n love, he takes his time,” 
replied Mchssi  ‘ Well, Master Tinker, you may tell him 
from ine, that I’ve no wnswer to give him _— It 1s quite rdicu 
lous, 1s well 1s highly improper, that I should receive a letter 
or answer one from 2 person whom I never saw = admit his 
letter to be respectful, or I should have sent a much harsher 
messice ” 

“Your commands shall be obeyed miss, that1s, if you can 
not be persuided to see him for one minute ” 

* Most ccrtainly not, Isee no gentleman who is not received 
at my fither’s house, and properly presented tome It may 
be the custom among pcople in your station of life, Master 
Tinker, but not m mine, and as for yourself, I recommend 
you not to 1ttempt to bring another letter ” 

“J must request your pardon for my fault, miss, may I ask, 
after I have scen the poor young gentleman, am I to report to 
you whit takes place ?” 
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“Yes, if it 1s to assure me that I shall be no more troubled 
with his addresses ” 

“You shall be obeyed, miss,” continued Spikeman, then, 
changing his tone and air, he said, “I beg your pardon, have 
you any knives or scissors to grind P” 

“No,” replicd Melissa, jumping up from her seit, and walk- 
ing towards the house to conceal her mirth. Shortly afterwards 
she turncd round to look if Spikemin was gone, he had 
remained ncar the seat, with his cyes following her footsteps. 
“T could love that min,” thought Melissa, as she walked on 
Whit an eye hc has, ind what cloquence , I shall run away 
with a tinker Ido belicve, but 1t 1s my destiny Why does 
he say a week—a whole week? But how easy to see thiough 
his disguise! He had the stamp of a gentlman upon him 
Dear me, I wonder how this is to end! I must not tell 
Araminta yet , she would be fidgeted out of hcr wits! How 
foolish of me! I guite forgot to ask the name of this gentleman 
Vil not forget it next time” 


CHAPIER XXXIITI 
Well done, Iinker 


“Tt 1s beyond my hopes, Joey,” said Spikeman, as they went 
back to the cottage, ‘she knows well enough that I was 
pleading for myself, and not for another, and she has said 
quite as much as my most sanguine wishes could desire, in 
fact, she has given me permission to come again, and report 
the result of hcr messige to the non existent g ntleman, which 
Is equal to an assignation I have no doubt now I shall ulti- 
mately succeed, and I must make mj preparations , I told her 
that I should not be able to deliver her message for a week, 
and she did not lke the delay, that was clear , it will all work 
in my favour , a week’s expectation will mpen the fruit more 
than daily meetings I must leave this to night, but you may 
as well stay here, for you can be of no use to me” 
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“Where are you going, then?” 

“ First to Dudstonc, to take my money out of the bank, I 
have a good sum, sufhcicnt to carry me on for tnany months 
after her marriige if I do marry hcr I shall change my dress 
at Dudstonc, of course, and then start for London, by mail, 
and fit myself out with a most fashionable wardrobe and et 
cetcras, come down again to Cobhuist, the town we were in 
the othcr day, with my portmante iu, and from thence return 
here in my tinkers clothes to resume operations You must 
not go near her during my 2bsence ” 

“Cocrtainly not , shill I go out at all?” 

“ No, not with the wheel , you might meet her on the road, 
and she would be putting questions to you” 

Phat evening Spikeman set off, and was absent for five days, 
when he again madc his apperrance early in the morning 
Jocy had remained almost altogcther in doors, and had taken 
that opportunity of wnting to Mary He wrote on the day 
ager Spikeman’s departure, as it would give ample time for an 
answer beforc his return, but Jocy received no reply to his 
Ictter 

“Tam all prepared now, my boy,” said Spikeman, whose 
appcarance wis consideral ly improved by the various lhttle 
personal uriugemcnts which he had gone through duung the 
time he wis in London “I have my money in my pockets, 
ny portmanteau at Cobhurst, and now it depends upon the 
rapidity of my success wher the day 1s to come that I make 
the knife giinda s whecl over to you. I will go down now, but 
without you this time” 

Spikemin set off with his wheel, and soon arrived at the 
usual place of meeting , Miss Mathews, from the window, had 
perceived him coming down the road, she waited a quarter of 
an hour bcfore she made her appearance , hid not she had her 
cyes on the hands of the time piece, and knew that it was only 
a quarter of an hour, she could have sworn that it had been two 
hours at least Poor gil! she had, during this week, run over 
every circumstance connected with the meeting at least a thou 
sand times , every word that had been exchanged had becn 
engraven on her memory, and, without her knowledge almost, 
her heart had imperceptibly received the impiession She 
walked down, reading her book very attentively, until she 
arrived at the bench 
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“ Any Knives or scissors to grind, ma’am P” asked Spikeman, 
respectfully coming forward 

“You hcre again, Master Tinker! Why, Ihad quite forgot 
all about you ” 

(Heiven preserve us! how innocent girls will sometimes tell 
fibs out of modesty ) 

“Tt were well for others, Miss Mathews, if ther memory 
were equally treacherous,” rejoined Spikeman 

** And why so, pray ’’ 

‘1 speak of the gentleman to whom you sent the message’ 

“And what was his reply to you?” 

“He achnowle leed, Miss Mathews, the madness of his 
communication to you of the impossibility of your giving him 
an answer, aud of your admitting him to your presence He 
admned the prudence of your conduct, but, unfortunately, his 
admiration only increised his love He requcsted me to say 
that he will wiite no more ’ 

“He his done wisely, and I am sitisfed ” 

“ T would I could siy as much for him, Miss Mithews , for 
itis my opinion that his very existence is now so bound up 
with the possession of you, that if he does not succced he 
cannot ex st” 

“Thats not my fault ’rcplied Melissa, with her eyes cast down 

“No, itis not Still, Mss Mathews, when it 1s considered 
that this man had abjured, I may say, had almost despised 
women, It 1s no small try mph to you, or homrge from him, 
that you have made him feel the powcr of your sex ” 

“It 1s his just punishment for having despised us ” 

“Perhaps so, yet if we were all pushed for our misdeeds, 
as Shikspetre says, who should escape whipping ?” 

“Pray, Master ‘linker, where did you learn to quote 
Shakspe ire 2?” 

““Where I learnt much moie _ I was not always a travelling 
tinker ” 

“So I presumed before this And pray how came you to 
be one?” 

* Miss Mathews, if the truth must be told, 1t arose from an 
unfortunate attachment ” 

“T have read in the olden pocts that love would turn a god 
into aman; but I never heard of its making him a tinker,” 
rephed Melissa, smiling 
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“The immortal Jove did not hesitate to conceal his nunder 
bolts when he dened to love, and Cupid but too often has 
recourse to the aid of Pioteus to secure success We have, 
thacforc, no mcan warranty ” 

“ And who wis the lidv of thy love, good Master ‘Tinker? ” 

“She wo Miss Mithews, like you in everything She was 
as bevutiful, as intelligent, as honest, as proud, and, unfor 
tunately she was, ke you, 7s obduritc, which reminds me of 
the unfortunate gentlemin whose cmissiry Inow am _ In his 
midness he requested me—yes, Miss Mathews, me a poor— 
tinker—to woo you for him—to siy to you all that he would 
have sud had he been admitted to your presence—to plead for 
him—to kuccl for him at your feet, and entrcat you to have 
some comission for one whose only misfortune was to love 
—whose only fault was to be poor What could I say, 
Miss M iathews—what could I reply to a person in his state of 
desperation ? Ilo reason with him, to argue with him, had been 
usclcss , I could only soothe him by making such a promise, 
provided thit I wis permitted todoit ‘Tclliuc, Miss Mathews, 
have I your permission to make the attempt?” 

‘Just, Mr linker, I should wish to know the name of this 
gentleman ” 

‘“T promised not to mention it, Miss Mithcws, but I can 
evide the promise JI have a book which belongs to him in my 
pockct, on the inside of which are the arms of his family, with 
his fathers nime underneath them ” 

Spikcman presented the book Mclissa read the name, and 
then lud it on the bench, without saying a word 

“And now, Miss M ithews, as I have shown vou that the 
gentleman has no wish to conceal who he 1s, may I venturc to 
hope that you will permit me to plead occasionally, when I 
may see you, 1n his behalf” 

“T know not what to say, Master Tinker I consider ita 
measure fiaught with some danger, both to the gcntl-man and 
to myself You have quoted Shakspeare—allow me now to 
do the same — 

“¢¢ Friendship 1s constant in all other things 
Save in the affanys and offices of love 
Therefore all hearts use your own tongues ’” 
You observe, Master Tinker, that there 1s the danger of your 
pleading for yourself, and not for your client, and there 1s alse 
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the danger of my being insensibly moved to hstcn to the 
addicsses of a tinker Now, only reflect upon the awful con 
sequences, continucd Melissa, smiling 

‘I pledjc you my honour, Miss Mathews, that I will only 
plead tor the person whose name you have read in the book, 
and that you shill nevcr be humiliated by the importunities of 
a mender of pots and pins ” 

‘You pledge the honour of a tinker, what may that be 
worth ?” 

“A tinter that has the honour of conversing with Muss 
Mithews, has an honour that cannot be too highly appre 
ciated 

“Well, thitais very polite for a mendci of old kettles, but 
the schooluister 15 ibtoid, which, I presume, accounts for 
such strinjc momilics 1S OW present conversation I must 
now wish you good morning, ” 

“When muy I have the honour of 1g un prescnting myself in 
behalf of the poor gcntlem in 2 ’ 

“TT canicilly make no appointments with tinker,” rephed 
Melissa , ‘ ub you personate that young man, you must be con 
tent to wait for days or months to catch iglimpse of the hem 
of my girment , to bay the moon and bless the stirs, and I do 
not know whit clse — It 1s, in short, catch me when you can, 
and now fucwcll, good Master Linicr,’ replied Mclissa, 
leaving her own book, and tiking the one Spikeman had put 
into her hind, which she carricd with hcr to the house It was 
all up with Miss Mclissa Mathews, that was clear 

We shill piss over a fortnight, during which Spikeman, at 
first cvcry other day, and subsequently every day or evening, 
nid a mecung with Melissa, in every one of which he pleaded 
his cause in the thud person Jocy begin to be very tircd of 
this affair, as he remained idle during the whole time, when 
one morning Sptke nan told him that he must go down to the 
meeting plicc without the whecl, and tell Miss Mathews 
his uncle the tinker was ill, and not able to come that 
evening 

Jocy received his instructions, and went down immediately 
Miss Mathews was not to be scen, and Joey, to avoid obscrva- 
tion, hid himsclf in the copse, awaiting her arrival At last she 
came, accompanied by Araminta, her cousin As soon as they 
had taken their seats on the bench, Araminta commenced 
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“ My dear Melissa, I could not speak to you in the house, on 
account of your fither, but Simpson has told me this morning 
thit she tho ight it h-r duty to state to me that you have been 
secn, nov only in the day time, but late in the evening, walking 
and talking witha strangelooking man I hive thought it 
very odd thit you should not have mentioned this mysterious 
person to me lately, but I do think it most strange that you 
should have becn so imprudent Now, tell ne everything 
tnit his happened, or I must really make it hnown to your 
father ” 

“And have mc locked up for months,—that’s very kind of 
you, Araminta,” rceplicd Melissa 

“ But consider what you have been doing, Melissa. Who 1s 
this man ?” 

“A trivelling tinker, who brought me 1 letter from a gentle 
man, who his becn 50 silly as to fall in love with me” 

“And what steps have you taken, cousin P” 

“ Positively refused to receive a letter, or to see the gentle 
man ” 

“Then why does the man come again ?” 

“To know if we have any knives or scissors to grind ” 

“Come, comc, Mchssa, this is ridiculous All the servants 
are tulking about it, and you know how servants talk Why 
do you continuc to see this fellow?” 

“ Because he amuscs me, ind 1t 1s so stupid of him ” 

“Jf that 1s your only reason, you cain have no objection to 
see him no morc, now that scandi is rbroid Will you 
promise mc that you will not? Recollect, dew Mclissa, how 
imprudcnt and how unmaidenly it 1s ” 

‘ Why, you dont think that Iam going to elope witha 
tinker, do you, cousin 2?” 

“‘T should think not , nevertheless, a tinker 1s no companion 
for Miss Mathews, dear cousin Melissa, you hive been most 
imprudent How far you have told me the truth I know not, 
but this I must tell you, 1f you donot promise me to give up 
this disgraceful acquaintance, I will immediatcly acquaint my 
uncle ” 

“YT will not be forced into any promise, Aramuinti,” replied 
Melissa, indignantly 

“Well, then, I will not hurry you into it Iwill give you 
forty eight hours to reply, and if by that tim2 your own good 
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sense does not point out your indiscretion, I certainly will 
make it known to your father, that is decidcd” So saying 
Aramint1 rose from the bench and walked towards the house 

“ Eight and forty hours,” said Melissa, thoughttully , “as 
must be decided by that tme” 

“Joey, who had wit enough to perceive how matters stood 
made up his mind not to deliver his message Hc knew that 
Spikeman was well, and presumed that his staying awty w's 
to make Miss Mithews more impaticnt to sec him Melissa 
remained on the bench in deep thought, at last Jovy went up 
to her 

“You heie, my boy! what have you come for?” said 
Melissa 

“I was strolling this way, madam ” 

““Come here, I wint vou to tell me the trnth, indccd, it 1s 
uselcss to attempt to deceive me Is that person your: ncle?” 

‘No, miss, he 1s not ” 

“YT knew thit Is he not the person who wrote the Iictter, 
end a gentleman in disguise? Answer me that question, and 
then I have a messige to lim which will make him happy ” 

“ He is a gentlc man, miss ” 

“ And his namc 1s Spikeman, 1s 1t not?” 

“Yes, miss, it 1s” 

“Will he be here this evening? This 1s no time for 
trifling ” 

“Tf you want him, miss, I am sure he will” 

“Tell him to be sure and come, and not in disguisc,’ said 
Meliss, barsting into tears ‘ [hats no use, my dic 1s cast,” 
continued she, talking to herself Jocy remaincd by her side 
until she removed her hands from hcr face ‘Why do you 
wait P” 

‘“‘ At what hour, miss, shall he come ?” said Jory 

“As soon as it is dusk Leave me, boy, and do not forget ” 

Joey hastened to Spikeman, and nurated what he had seen 
and heard, with the message of Melissa 

‘““My dear boy, you have helped me to happiness,” said 
Spikeman ‘She shed tears, did she? Poor thing! I trust 
they will be the last she shall shed I must be off to Cobhurst 
at once Mcet me at dark at the copse, for I shall want to 
speak to you” 

Spikeman set off for the town as fast as he could, with his 
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bundle on his head = Whcen half way he went into a field and 
changed his clothes, discarding his tinker’s dress for ever, 
throwing it into a ditch for the benefit of the finder He then 
went mto the town to lus rooms, dressed himself in a fashion 
able suit, atringcd ns portmantcau, and ordered a chaise to be 
ready at the door 2t 1ccrtain time, so as to arrive at the village 
beiore dush After he had passed through the village, he 
ordcred the postboy to stop about fifty yards on the othcr side 
of the copse, and getting out desired him to remain till he 
returncd §=Jocy wis urcady theic, and soon afterwards Miss M 
made her appeaance, coming down the walk in a hurned man- 
ner, in her shaw] ind bonnct As soon as she gamed the bench, 
Spikeman was at her fect , he told hcr he knew what had passed 
between her and her cousin, that he could not, would not part 
with her he now cime without disguise to repeat what he had 
so often sid to her, that hc loved und adored her, and that his 
life should be devoted to make her happy 

Melissa wept, entre ited, 1efused, and half consented , Spike 
man Icd her awvy from the bench towards the road, she still 
refusing, yet still advincing, until they cime to the door of 
the chaise Joey Ict down the steps, Melissa, half fainting 
and half icsisting, was put in, Spikeman followed, and the 
door was closcd by Jovy 

“Stop a moment, boy,” said Spkhemin “Here, Joey, take 
this ” 

As Spikeman put a packet into our hero’s hand, Melissa 
clasped her hands and cried, ‘\es—ycs! stop, do stop, and 
let me out, I cannot go, indccd I cannot” 

‘ There’s lights coming down the gravel walk,” said Joey, 
“they are running fist ” 

“Drive on, boy, 1s fast as you can,” said Spikeman 

“Oh, yes! drive on,” cried Melissa, smking into her lover's 
arins 

Off went the chaise, leaving Joey on the road with the 
packct in his hand, our hero turned round and perceived the 
lights close to him, and, not exactly wishing to be interrogated, 
he set off as fast as he could, and never checked his speed 
until he arrived at the cottage where he and Spikeman had 
taken up their quarters 
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CHAPTFR XX¥XTV 
A very lone Chapter, necessar; to fetch up the Rema ndev of Gia 


Con ov 


As it was late that might, Joey did not open the picket 
delivered to him from Spikemin until he arose the next 
morning, which he did very ewly, as he thought it very Il cly 
that he might be appichended, 1f he wis not off in good time 
The prckct contuncd a key, 207 in money, ind a prpcr, with 
the following letter — 

“My dear boy —As we must now put, at leist for some 
time, I have left you money sufficicnt to set you up for the 
present, IT hive mnclosed 2% metmormdum, by which I mike 
ova to you the knile grindus wheel, and ul the furniture, 
books &c, that are in my rooms at Dudstone, the key of 
which is also inclosed =I should recommcnd you going there 
and taking immediite possession, and 15 soon 15 T have time, 
I shall write to the woman of the house, to inform het of the 
contents of the memorandum , ind I will also write to you 
and let you know how I gct on Of cour e you will now do 
as you pleic, at all events [ have taught you 1 profcssion, 
and have given you the mcins of following it = T only hope if 
you do, that some day you may be vbie to retire fiom busincss 
as successfully 1s I have donc You will of course, wnte to 
me occasionally after you know where Lam Jc pend upon 
it, thcre 1s no profession so near to that of 1 gentleman as that 
of a travelling tinker “Yours ever truly, 

“* AUCUSLUS SEIKLMAN 


“NB There 1s some money in the old p':ce to pay the bill 
at the cottage” 


Our hcro considered that he could not do better than follow 
the rdvice of Spikeman = He first wrote 2 few lines to Mary, 
requesting thit she would send her answcr to Dudstone , 1nd 
then, having settled with the hostess he set off with his knite- 
grinder’s wheel on his return home to what were now his 
apartments As he was not anxious to make money, he did 
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not delay on his road, and on the fifth day he found himself at 
the door of the alehouse near to Dudstone, where he had 
before left the wheel Joey thought it advisable to do so now, 
telling the landlord that Spikeman had requested him so to 
do, and as soon as it was dusk, our hero proceeded to the 
town, and knocked it the door of the house in whicl were 
Sptheman’s apirtments He informed the landlady that 
Sptkemin would not in all probability return, and had sent 
him to take possession, showing her the key The dime was 
satisfied and Joey went upstairs As soon as he had lighted 
the cindle and fairly mstallcd himself, our hero threw himself 
down on the sofa and began to reflect It is pleasant to have 
propcrty of our own, and Joey never had had any before, it 
was satisfactory to look at the furmturc, bed, and books, and 
say, ‘All this 1s mzze” Joey felt this, as 1t 1s to be presumed 
everybody would in the same position, and for soine time he 
continued looking round and round at his property Having 
sitisfied himself with a review of it externallv, he next pro 
ceeded to open all the draweis, the chests, Ac There were 
many articles in them which Joey dd not expect to find, such 
as a store of sheets, table linen, and all Spikeman’s clothes, 
which he had discarded when he went up to London, some 
silver spoons and 1 vaniety of little odds and ends, in short, 
Sptkemin had left our hero everything as it stood Joey put 
his money .wiy ind then went to bed and slept as serenely 
1s the largest landed proprietor in the kingdom When he 
awoke next morning, our hero began to reflect upon what he 
should do He was not of Spikeman’s opinion thit a travelling 
tinker was the next thing to a gentleman, nor did he much 
hike the 1dc1 of rolling the wheel about all his hfe , neverthe 
less, he rgrced with Spikeman that it was a trade by which he 
could earn his livelihood, and if he could do no better, it 
would always be a resource As soon as he had taken his 
breakfast, he sat down and wrote to Mary, icquainting her 
with al] that had taken place, and stating what his own feelings 
were upon his future prospects Having finished hrs letter, 
he dressed himself neatly, and went out to call upon the 
beady James Muss Ophelia and Miss Amelia were both at 
10me 

“Well, Master Atherton, how do you do? and priy where 
6 Mr Spikeman ?” said both the girls in a breath 
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He 1s a long way from this!" replied Joey 

“A long way from this! Why, has he not come back with 
vou?” 

‘No! and I belteve he will not come back any more I 
am come, as his igcn* to tike nossession of his property ” 

“Way, what has happened ?” 

“A ccry sid aceidcit,” replied our hero shiking his head, 
“he fell ——” 

“Fell'” exclaumed the two girls in a breath 

“Vos fell in love, nd is manicd ” 

“Wall now!” exclumed Miss Ophelia, “ only to think 1” 

Miss Amelia said nothing 

“ And so he is really mined?” 

“Vos, and he has grven up business ” 

‘He did secm in a greit hurry when he Jast came here,” 
observed Amelia And what are you going to do?” 

“Tam not going to follow his exampl. just yet,” rephed 
Jocy 

“T suppose not, but what rire you going to do?” rephed 
Ophelia 

‘‘T shall wait here for his orders , I expect to hear from him 
Whctl cr | am to remain in this pirt of the country, or scll off 
and join him or look out for some other busincss, I hardly 
hnow, I think mysclf I shall look out for sometning else , I 
dont hke the cutlery linc and trivelling for orders How 1s 
your mammi, Miss Ophelia? ’ 

“She is very wcll, and his gone to maiket Well, I never 
did expcct to heir of Mr Spikeman beg mauuied! Who 1s 
he muirnied to, Joseph ?” 

“To a very beutiful young lady, daughter of Squire 
Mathews, with 2 liric fortune 

“Yes, men alwys look for money nowadays,” said Amelia 

“JT must go new,” sud Jocy, getting uy “I have some 
calls and some inguines to mile Good morning, joung 
adics ’ 

It must be acknowledged that the two Misses James were 
not quite so cordial towirds Jocy as they were formerly , but 
unmarried girls do not lile to hear of their old acquaintances 
marrying anybody swe themselves There is not only a flirt 
the less, but a chance the less in consequence , and it should 
be remarked, that there were very few dcaux at Dudstone 
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Our hero was some days at Dudstone before he received a 
Ictter from Spikemon, who informed him that he had arnved 
sifely at Gretna (indeed, there was no male relition of thr 
family to pursue him), and the silken bands of Hymen hid 
been mide more securc by the 1ron nvets of the blacksmitl , 
that three days after hc had written a letter to his wife’s father, 
informing him that he had done him the honow of marrying his 
dauchter , that he could not exactly say when he could find 
time to come to the mansion and pry him 2 visit, but that he 
would as soon 1s he con emently could, that he begged that 
the room prepucd for them upon their arrival micht have a 
fasge cicssing room 1ttached to it, as he could not dispense 
with thit convenience, that he was not aware whether Mr 
Mathews was inclined to part with the mansion and property, 
but, 16 his wife hod declared that she would prcfcr living there 
to inywhcic clse he had not any objection to purchase it of 
Mr Mathews, if they could come to terms, hoped his gout 
wis better, and wis his “very faithfully, AuGustuS SPIKFMAN ” 
Melissa wrote a few lines to Araminta, begging her 1s 4 favour, 
not to ittumpt to prlliite her condnet, but to raul agunst her 
incess7ntly, 15 1t would be the surest method of bringing affairs 
to an amicable scttlement 
To her fither she wrote only these few words — 


“ My dear Pipa,—You will be glad to hear that I am mar 
tried Augustus sis that, if 1 behive well, he will come and 
see yousoon Derr pipa, your dutiful child, 

“ MELISSA SPIKEMAN ” 


That the Ietters of Spikeman and Meliss. put the old gentle 
man in nosmill dccre of rige, may be conceived, but nothing 
could be more judicious than the plan Spikemoin hid acted 
upon It 1s uscless to plead to a man whois untated with 
Constant gout, he only becomes more despotic and more un 
yielding Had Araminta attempted to softcn Ins indizn ition, 
it would have becn equally fruitless , but the compliince with 
the request of her cousin of continually ruling aginst her, had 
the effect intended The vituperation of Araminta left him 
nothing to s1y, there was no opposition to direct his anathemas 
aginst , there was no coaxing or wheedling on the part of the 
offenders for him to repulse, and when Araminta pressed the 
old gentleman to vow that Melissa should never enter the 
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doors again, he accused her of bemg influenced by interested 
motives, threw a basin at her heid and wrote an epistle re- 
questing Melissa to come and take his blessing  Araminta 
refused to attend her uncle after this insult, and the old gentle 
min became still more anxious for the return of his daughter, 
as he was now lcft entirely to the caprice of his servants 
Araminta gave Melissa an account of whit nad passed, ind 
entreated hcr to come at once She did so, ind a gencral 
reconciliation took ylaice Mr Mathews, tinding his new son 
inlaw very indiffercit to pccumary mitters, insisted upon 
making over to his wif an estate in Hercfordshne, which, with 
Melissa’s own fortunc, rendered them in most affluent cncum 
stances Spikeman requested Jocy to write to him now ind 
then, and tht, if he requircd assist ince, he would apply for it, 
but sull advised him to follow up the profession of travclling 
tinker as being the most independent 

Our hero hid hardly time to div st the contents of Spike 
man’ letter when he received a luge packct trom Muy, 
accounting for her not having rephed to him beforc, in conse 
quen c of her absence trom the Hill She had, three wecks 
before, received a letter written for Mrs Choppca, requ unting 
her that Mrs Chopper wis so very ill that it was not thought 
possible that she could recover, hiving 2an abscess in the hver 
which threatened to break nternally, wd requesting Marv to 
obtain leive to come to Gravesend, if she possibly could, as 
Mis Chopper wished to see her before she dicd Great as 
wis Mary’s repugnance to revisit Grave end, she felt that the 
obligations she was undcr to Mrs Chopper were too gre1t for 
her to hesitate , and showing the Ictter to Mr Austin, and 
stating at the sime time that she considcred Mrs Chopper as 
more thin a mother to her, she obtained the Jeave which she 
requested, ind sct off for Grivesend 

It was with feelings of dcep shime and humihation that 
poor Mary walkcd down the mun street of the town, cating 
her cycs up fearfully to the sccncs of her formcr life She was 
very plainly attired, and hid a thick veil over her fice, so thit 
nobody recogmzed her, sne arrived at the door of Mrs Chop 
pers abode ascended the stairs, and was once more 1n the 
room ou of which she had quittcd Gravesend to lead a new 
hfe , and most conscientiously had she fulfilled her resolution, 
as the reader must be aware Mrs Chopper was in bed and 
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slumbering when Mary softly opened the door, the signs of 
approaching deatn were on her countenance—her large, sound 
form hid wasted 1way—her fingers were now taper and blood 
less, Mary would not have recognized her had she fallen in 
with hc: under othe circumstances An old woman was nm 
uttendance , she rose up when Mary entered, imogining that 
it was some hind lady come to visit the sick woman Mary 
sat down by the side of the bed, and motioned to the old 
womin thit she might go out, ind then she raised her veil 
ind wuted till the sufferer roused Mary had snuffed the 
candle twice that she might see sufficiently to reid the Prayer 
Book which she had taken up, when Mrs Choppcr opened her 
€ycs 

“ How very kind of you, mv’1m!” sad Mrs Chopper, “ and 
where 's Miss—--?P My cyes ire dimimer evcry day” 

“Tt is me, Mary—Nancy thit was!” 

“And soitis ! O, Nancy, now I shall diein perce! I thought 
at first 1t was the hind lady who comes every diy to read and 
to pray with me Dear Nancy, how glidI am to sce you! And 
how do you do? And how is poor Peter ?” 

“Quite well when I heard from him last, my dear Mrs 
Chopper ” 

“You don’t know, Nancy, what a comfort it 1s to me to see 
you looking as you do, so good and so innocent, and when I 
think it wis by my humble means that you werc put in the way 
of becoming so, I fecl 1 1f I had done one good act, and that 
perhaps my sins may be forgiven me” 

‘“(,od will reward you, Mrs Chopper, I sid so at the time, 
and I fecl it now,” rephed Mury, the tevrs rolling down her 
checks, “I trust by your mens, and with strength from above, 
I shall continue in the same pith, so that one sinner may be 
saved ” 

“Bless you, Nancy '—You never were a bad girl in heart, I 
always said so And where is Peter now?” 

“(soing about the country earning his bread, poor, but 
happy ” 

“Well, Nancy, 1t will soon be over with me, I may die 
in a second, they tell me, or I may hve for three or four 
davs, but I sent for you that I might put my house m 
order ‘There are only two people that I care for upon earth — 
that is you and my poor Peter, and all I have I mean to leave 
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L-tween you I have signed a paper alrevdy, mn case you could 
not come, but now that you wre come, I will tell you all I wish , 
but give me some of that drink first ” 

Mary having read the directions on the label, poured out a 
wine gliss of the mixture, and gave it to Mrs Chopper, who 
swillowed it, and then proceedcd, taking a paper from under 
her pillow— 

“Nincy! thisisthe paper I told you of Ihave about £700 
in the bank, which 1s all that I have savcdin twenty two years , 
but it has been horcstly made 1 have, perhaps, much more 
owing to me, but I ao not wint it to be collected Poor sailors 
hive no money to spire, ind I release them all You will see 
me buricd, Nancy, ind tell poor Pcter how I loved him, and 
T hive Ieft my account books, with my bad debts and good 
debts, to him Iam sure he would hke to hive them, for he 
knows the history of every sum total, and he will look over 
them and think of me You cin scll this furmture, hut the 
wheiry you must give to Willium, he 1s not very hone t, but 
he his 1 lurge family to keep Do what you hike, dearest, 
about whit 1s here, perhaps my clothes would be uscful to his 
witt , they are not fit for you ‘Lherce’s a good deal of money 
im the upper driwer , 1t will pay for my funeral and the doctor 
I believe that is all now, but do tell poor Peter how I loved 
him Poor fellow, I have bccn cheated ever since he left , but 
that’s no mitter Now, Ninny, dea, read to mea littl I 
hive so longed to have you by my bedside to reid to me, and 
priy forme! I want to hcar you pray before I die It will 
mike me happy to hear you pray, and see that kind face look 
ing up to heaven, as it was alwiays mcant to do” 

Poo: Mary burst into tears Aftcr a few minutes she became 
moie composed, ind, dropping down on her knees by the side 
of the bed, she opencd the Prayer Book, and c xinphed with 
the request of Mrs Chopper , and as she fervently poured forth 
her supplication, occasionally her voice faltered and she would 
stop to brush away the tears which dimmed her sight She 
was still so occupicd when the door of the room was gently 
opened, ind a lady, with a girl about fourteen or fifteen years 
old, quictly entered the room Maury did not perceive them 
until they also had kneltdown She finished tie prayer, rose, 
and, with a short curtsey, retired from the side of the bed 

Although not recognized herself by the lady, Mary, imme. 
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diately remembered Mrs Philips and her daughter Emma, 
hiving as we have before observed, been at one time in Mrs 
Phillips’s service 

‘“¢ This 1s the young woman whom you so wished to see, Mrs 
Chopper, 1s 1t not?” said Mrs Phillips “Iam not surprised 
at your longing for her, for she appears well suited for a com- 
panion in such an hour, and, alas' how, few there are! Sit 
down, I request,” continued Mrs Phillips, turning to Mary 
“ How do you find yourself to day, Mrs Chopper?” 

‘Sinking fast, dear madam, but not unwilling to go, since I 
have scen Nancy, and heard of my poor Peter he wrote to 
Nincyashort time ago Nancy, don’t forget my love to Peter” 

Emma Phillips, wro had now grown tall and thin, immedi 
ately went up to Mary, and said, ‘ Pcter was the littl. boy who 
was with Mrs Chopper, I met him on the road when he first 
came to Grivesend, did I not?” 

“Ves miss you did,” replicd Mary 

“He used to come to our house sometimes, and very often 
to meet me as I walked home from school I never could 
imagine what became of him, for he disappeared all at once 
without saying good bye” 

“ He was obliged to go away, miss It was not his fault , 
he was a very good boy, and is so still” 

‘¢ Then pray remember me to him, and tell him that I often 
think of him ” 

“Twill, Miss Philips, and he will be very happy to hear that 
you have said so” 

“How did you know that my name was Phillips? O, I 
suppose poor Mrs Chopper told you before we cime ” 

Mrs Phillips had now read some time to Mrs Chopper, and 
this put an end to the conversation between Mary and Emma 
Phillips It was not resumed As soon as the reading was 
over, Mrs Phillips and her daughtcr took their Icave 

Mary made up a bed for hersclf by the side of Mrs Chop- 
pers About the middle of the night, she was roused by a 
purgling kind of noise, she hastened to the bedside, and 
found that Mrs Chopper was suffocating Mary called in the 
old woman to heraid, but it was useless, the abscess had burst, 
and in a few seconds all was over, and Mary, struggling with 
emotion, closed the eyes of her old friend, and oftered up a 


prayer for her departed spirit. 
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The remainder of the night was passed 1n solemn meditation 
and a renewal of those vows which the poor girl had hitherte 
so scrupulously adhered to, and which the death bed scene wis 
so vell fitted to encourage, but Mary felt that she hid her 
duties towaids others to discharge, and did not give way to 
uscless and unavailing sorrow It was her duty to 1eturn 
as soon as possible to her indulgent mistress, and the next 
moining she was busy in miking the necessary arrangements 
On the third day Mury attended the funeral of her old frend, 
the bills were all paid, and having selected some articles which 
she wished to retain 1s a1emembrance, she resolved to make 
over to Wilham, the witerman, not only the whcrry, but all 
the stock in hand, furniture and clothes of Mrs Chopper 
This would enable him and his wife to sct up in business 
themsclves and provide for thar fumily Mary knew that 
she hid no nght to do so without Jocys consent, but of this 
she fclt she wis sure , having so don, she had nothing more to 
do but to sce the liwyer who had diawn up the will, and 
hiving gone through the necessary forms, she reccived 1 order 
on the county bink neaiest to the Tall for the money, which, 
with what was Ieft in the diawcrs, ufter paying every demand, 
amountcd to more than 4700 She thought it was her duty 
to call upon Mrs Phillips, before sne went away, out of grati 
tude for her kindness to Mrs Chopper, and as she hid not 
been recognized, she had no scruple in so domg She was 
kindly rect ised, and blushed it the praise bestowed upon her 
As she was going awiy, Emmy Phillips followed he out, and 
putting into her hand a silver pencil case, requested she would 
*“eiveit to Peter 16 a remcembiance of his httle friend, Emma ” 
The nest day Maury arrived it the Uall, first communicated to 
Mrs Austin what had occurred and then, having received our 
hero’s two last epistles, sat down to wr te the packet contain- 
inz WU) the intellgence we hive made known, and ended by 
requesting Joey to set off with his knife gr.nders wheel, and 
come to the village near to the Hall, that he might receive his 
share of Mrs Chopper’s money, the silver pencil cise, and the 
wirm greeting of his adopted sister Joey was not long in 
diciding He resolved that he would go to Mary, and, having 
locked up his apartments, he once more resumed his wheel, 
and was soon on his way to Hampshire 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
A Retrospect, that the Parties may all start fair again. 


WE must now leave our hero on his way to the Hull, while 
we acquint our readers with the movemcnts of other prrties 
connected with our history A correspondence had been kept 
up between O’Donahue and M‘Shanc O’Donahue had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the pardon of the empeior, and employ- 
ment in the Russian army, in which he had rapidly nsen to 
the rank of general Five or six years had elapsed since he 
had married, and both O’Donihue and his wife were anxious 
to visit England, a letter at last came, announcing that he 
had obtuncd leave of absence from the emperor, and would in 
all probability arrive in the ensuing spring 

Duning this period M‘Shane hid continued at his old quar- 
ters, Mrs M‘Shane still carlying on the business, which every 
year became more lucrative, so much so, indeed, that her 
husbind had for some time thought very seriously of retiring 
altogethcr, as they had already amassed a large sum, when 
M‘Shane received the letter from O Donahue, announcing that 
in a few months he would arrive in Lngland Major M‘shane, 
who was very far from bcing satisfied with his neg itive posi 
tion im society, pressed the matter morc errmestly to his wife, 
who, although shc was perfectly content with her own posi 
tion, did not oppose his entreaties M‘shane found that after 
disposing of the goodwill of the busincss, and of the house, 
they would have a clear £30 000, which he considered more 
than enough for their wints, uncumbered as they were with 
children 

Let it not be supposed that M‘Shane had ceased in his in- 
quiries after our hero, on the contrary, he had resorted to all 
that his invention could suggest to trace him out, but, as the 
reader must be aware, without success Both M‘Shane and 
his wife mourned his loss, as if they had been bereaved of their 
own child, they still indulged the idea that some day he would 
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reappear, but when, they could not sumise M‘Shane had not 
only searched for our hero, but hid traced his father with as 
httle success, and he had now made up his mind that he 
should see no more of Joey, if he ever did see him again, until 
after the deith of his father, when there would no longer be 
any occision for secrecy Our hero and his fate were a con 
tinual source of conveisation between WV Shane and his wife , 
but latterly, after not having heard of him for more than five 
years, the subject had not been so often renewed As soon as 
M‘Shane had wound up his affairs, and taken his leave of the 
eating house, he lookcd out for an estate in the country, 
resolving to lay our two thirds of his money in land, and leave 
the remundcr in the funds After about thrce months’ search 
he found 1 property which suited him, and, as it so hippened, 
about six milcs from the domuns held by Mr Austin He had 
taken possession ind furnished it Asa retired officer in the 
army he wis well received, and if Mrs M Shane wis some 
times ]iushed at for her house keeper hike apcuancec, ull her 
swoctness of temper ind unrssuming behaviour soon won hu 
friends, and M Shine found himsclf in a very short time com 
fortable and happy = Lhe O Donihucs were expected to arrive 
very shortly and M‘Shine had now a domicile fit for the 
reception of his old fuicnd, who hud promised to pay him a visit 
as soon as he urived 

Of the Austins little more can be said that his not been sud 
already = Austin was a miserable, unhappy man, his cup of 
Viss - for he hid every means of procuring all that this world 
considers as bliss, being in possession of station, wealth, and 
rospect— wis poisoned by the one heavy crime whicn passion 
had urced him to commit and which was now a souice of 
hourly and una uling repentance — Elis son, who should hive 
Inherited his weuth, was lost to him, wd he sired not men- 
tion that he was in eaistunce Every day Austin became more 
nervous and irtitable, more exclusive and averse to society , he 
trembled at shadows, and his strong constitution was rapidly 
giving wry to the heivy weight on his conscience He could 
not sleep wit .out opiites, and he dieaded to sleep lest he 
should reveal everything of the past in his slumbers Each 
year added to the uascibility of his temper, and thc harshness 
with which he treated his servanes and his unhappy wife His 
chief amuscmcnt was hunting, and he rode in so reckless a 
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manner thait people often thought that he was anxtous to break 
his neck Verhaps he was Mrs Austin was much to be 
piticd , she knew how much her husband suffercd , how the 
worm gnawed within, and, having that knowledge, she sub 
mitted to all his harshness, pitying him instead of condemning 
hun , but her life ws still more embittercd by the loss of her 
child, and miny were the bitter tears which she would shed 
when uone, for shc dared not in her husband’s presence, as he 
would have tiken them as a reproof to himself Her whole 
soul ycarned after our hero, and that one fecling rendered her 
indiffurent, not only to ul the worldly advantigcs by which she 
was suiroundcd, but to the unkindncss and hard heartedness of 
her husbind Mary, who had entered her scrvice 1s kitchen 
maid, w1s very soon a favourite, and had been advanced to the 
situition of Mrs Austin’s own attendant Mrs Austin consi 
dered her 2 treasure, and she duly became mote pirtiul to and 
more confidential with he. Such was the state of affaus, when 
one morning, as Austin was 1iding to cover, a gentleman of the 
neighbouthood said to him, in the course of conversition— 

“ By the bye, Austin, have you heard that you have a new 
newhbour ?” 

“Whit !—on the Frampton estate, I suppose, I hcird that 
it hid been sold ” 

“Yes, [hive seen him = He 1s one of your profession—a 
lively, amusing sort of Irsh myor, gentlemanhkc, nceveithe- 
Jess = The wite not very hich bred, but very fat, and verv good 
humouicd, and musing irom her downright simplcness of 
heart You will call upon them, I presume ?” 

“ Oh, of course,” rephed Austin ‘ What 1s his name, did 
you sv?” 

‘ Miyor M‘Shine, formerly of the 53rd Regiment, I believe ’ 

Had a bullct passed through the heat of Austin, he could 
not hive received 1 more sudden shock, and the start which he 
made from his saddle ittracted the notice of his compinion 

‘“What’s the mitter, Austin, you look pale, you are not 
well ” 

“No,” rephed Austin, recollecting himself, “I am not, 
one of those twinges from an old wound 1n the breast came on 
I shall be better directly ” 

Austin stopped his horse, and put his hand to his heart 
His companion rode up, and remained near him 
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“Tt 1s worse than usual, I thought it was coming on last 
night , I fear that I must go home” 

“Shall I go with you?” 

“O, no, I must not spoil your sport I am better now a 
great deal, it 1s going off fast Come, let us proceed, or we 
shall be too late at cover” 

Austin had resolved to conquer his feelings His friend 
hid no suspicion, it 18 true, but when we are guilty we ima 
gine that every body suspects us ‘They rode a few minutes in 
silence 

“Well, Iam glad that you did not go home,” observed his 
fnend , “for you will mect your new neighbour, he has sub 
scribed to the pack, and they say he 15 wcll mounted, we shall 
see how he rides” 

Austin mide no reply , but, after mding on a few yards fir 
ther, he pulled up, saying that the pain was coming on ‘g1in, 
and that he coull not proceed Hus comprnion capi¢ssed his 
soriow it Austin’s indisposition, and they scpaiatcd 

Austin immediately retuincd home, Sisidounted his_ horse, 
and histencd to his privite situng room Mrs Austin, who 
had seen him rctuin, and could not imagine the cause, went in 
to her husb ind 

“Whit is the mitter, my dear?” said Mrs Austin 

“Mitter!” seplicd Austin, bitterly, pacing up wd down the 
room, “hewcn ind hell conspne agunst us!” 

“ Dear Austin, dont tulk in that wiy What has happened ?” 

“Somcthing which will compel me, I capect, to remiun a 
prisoner in my own house, or lead to something unpleasant 
We must not stry here ” 

Ausan then threw himself down on the sofa, and wis silent 
At las. the peisuasions and endeirments of his wife overcame 
his humour Te told her that M‘Shane was the ra yor of his 
regiment when h_ was a private, that he would incvitably 
recognize him, and that, if nothing else occurred from 
M Shane’s knowledge of his former name, at all events, the 
gener supposition of his having been an officcr in the army 
would be contradictcd, and 1t would lower him in the estima 
tion of the county gentlemen 

“J is ideed a vety annoying circumstance, my dcar 
Austin, but are you sure that he would, after so long a period, 
recognize the private soldier in the gentleman of fortune ?” 
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“ As sure as I sit here,” replied Austin, gloomily, “I wish I 
were dead,” 

“Don’t say so, dear Austin, it makes me miscrable ” 

“T never am otherwise,” rephed Austin, clasping his hands 
“God forgive me! I have sinned, but have I not been 
punished ?” 

‘You have, indeed , and as repentance 1s availing, my dear 
husband, you will receive God’s mercy ” 

‘Lhe greatest boon, the gieitest mercy, would be death,” 
replied the unhappy min, “I envy the pedlar” 

Mis Austin wept Her husband, irritated at tears which, 
to him, sccmcd to imply reproach, sternly ordcred her to leave 
the 100m 

Thit Austin repented bitterly of the crime which he had 
committed is not to be doubted , but it was not with the sub- 
dued soul of a Christian = His pride was continually struggling 
within him, and wis not yet conquered , this it was that made 
him alternitcly self condemning and irascible, and it was the 
continuil warfare in lus soul which was undcrmuining his 
constitution 

Austin sent for medical advice for his supposed complaint 
The country practitioner, who could discover nothing, pro 
nounced it to be an iffection of the heart He wis not far 
wrong, and Mr Austin’s illness was generally promulgated 
Cuds and calls were the canscquence, and Austin kept him 
self a close but impiticnt prisoner in his own house — His 
hunters remuncd in the stables, his dogs in the kennel, and 
every one intimatcd that Mr Austin was labouring under a 
discase fiom which he would not recover At first this was 
extremcly irksome to Austin, and he wis very impatient, but 
priduilly he became reconculed and even picfcrred his 
sedentiry and solitary existence Books were his chief 
amuscmcnt, but nothing could minister to a mind diseased, 
or drive out the rooted memory of the brain Austin 
became more morose and misanthropic every day, and at 
last would perimit no one to come near him but his valet and 
his wife 

Such was the position of his parents, when Joey was 
proceeding to their abode 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 


Our Hero falls in with an old Acquaintance, and 1s not very much 
delighted 


WE left our hero rolling his knife grinders wheel towards 
his fathers house It must be confessed that he did it very 
unwillingly He was never very fond of it at any time, but, 
since he had taken possession of Spikem1n’s propcrty, and 
had received from Mury the intcllgence that he was worth 
#350 more, he had taken a positive aversion to it It retarded 
his movements, and it was hard woik when he hid not to get 
his livelihood by it More than once he thought of ro'ung it 
into a hoiscpond, and leaving it below low watcr muk , but 
then he thought it a sort of protection against inquiry, and 
against assault, for it told of poveity and honest employment , 
so Jocy roll-d on, but not with any fcclings of regard towards 
his companion 

How many castles did our heto build 1s he went along the 
road! The sum of moncy left to him appcared to be enormous 
He planned and planned again, and, lke most people, at the 
close of the day, he was just as undetermined 15 at the com 
mencement Nevertheless, he was very hippy, as people 
always are, 1n anticipation , unfortunitely, more so thin when 
thev grasp what thcy have been seeking ‘Time rolled on, as 
well as the grindstone, and at last Joey found himself at the 
ale house whcre he and Mary had put up picviously to her 
oLtaming a situation at the Hall He imyncdiitcly wrote a 
Ictter to her, acquainting her with his urriviul He would 
hive taken the lettcr himsclf, only he recollcctcd the tiertment 
he had received, and found anothe: messenger in the butcher’s 
boy, who wis going up to the Hall for orders ‘The answer 
returned by the same party was, thit Muiry would come 
down and see him that evenng When Mary came down 
Joey was astonished at the improvement in her appearance 
She lookcd much younger than she did when they had parted, 
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and her dess was so very different that our hero could with 
difficulty iraigine that 1t was the same person who had been 
his companion from Gravesend The careless air and 
manner had disappeared, there was a re¢enue—a dignity about 
her which astonished him, and he felt a sort of respect, 
mingled with his regard, for her, of which he could not divest 
himsclf But, 1f she looked younger (as may well be imagined) 
from hcr change of life, she also looked more sedate, except 
when she smilcd, or when occasionally, but very rarely, her 
merry laughter reminded him of the careless, good tempered 
Nincy of former times ‘That the greeting was warm need 
hardly be said It was the grecting of a sister and younger 
brother who loved each other dearly 

“You ire very much grown, Joey,” said Mary ‘“ Dear boy, 
how happy I am to see you!” 

“And you, Mary, you’re younger in the fice, but older 
in yourminners Are you 1s happy in your situation as you 
have told me in your letters?” 

“Quite happy, more happy than ever I deserve to be, my 
dear boy, and now tell mc, Joey, what do you think of 
doing? You hive now the means of establishing yourself” 

“Yes, I have been thinking of it, but I don’t know what 
to do” 

‘ Well, you must look out, and do not be in too great a 
hurry Rccollcect, Joey, thac if anything offers which you have 
any reison to believe will suit you, you shall have my money 
as wcll as your own” 

“* Nay, Mary, why should I take that?” 

* Beciuse, as it is of no use to me, 1t must be idle, besides, 
you know, if you succeed, you will be able to pay me interest 
for it, so I shill gun as well as you You must not refuse 
your sister, my dcr boy ” 

“‘Dcar May, how I wish we could live in the same house!” 

“‘That cannot be now, Joey, you are above my situation at 
the Hall, even allowing that you would ever enter it” 

“‘ That I never will, if I can help it, not that I feel angry 
now, but I like to be independent ” 

“Of course you do” 

“‘ And as for that grindstone, I hate the sight of it, it has 
made Spikeman’s fortune, but it never shall make mine” 

“You don’t agree then with your former companion,” 
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rejoined Mary, “that a tinker’s is the nearest professicat to that 
of a gentleman which you know of” 

“TY certainly do not,” replied our hero , “ad as soon as I 
can get rid of it I will, I have rolled it here, but I will not 1oll 
it much farther I only wish I knew where to go” 

‘“‘T have something in my pocket which puts me in mind of 
a piece of ncws w uch I received the other diy since my return 
Turst let me give you what I hive in my pocket”—and Mary 
pulled out the pencilcase sent to Jocy by Lmma Phillips 
“There you know already who that is from ” 

“Yes, and I shul value it very much, for she wis a der, 
kind httle creature , and when I was very, very miservble, she 
coioforted me ” 

“Well, Joey, Miss Phillips requested mc to write when 
I came back, as she wished to hear thit I had arrived sifc at 
the Hall It wis very hind of her and I did so, of course 
Since that I have received 1 Ictter from her, stating that her 
grindmother 15 deid, and thit her mother 1s goin, to quit 
Gravesend for Portsmouth, to reside with her biother, who 1s 
now a wic ower ” 

“Twill go to Portsmouth,” replicd our hcro 

“JT was thinking thit, as her biother 1s 1 nivy agent, and 
Mrs Phillips 1s intcrested about you, you could not do better 
If anything turnsup, then you will hive good advice, ad 
your moncy 1s not so hkely to be thrown away — I think, 
therefore, you had better go to Portsmouth, and try your 
fortune ” 

“IT am verv glad you have mentioned this, Mary, for, till now, 
one place was as 1 different to me 1s another, but now it 1s 
otherwise, and to Portsmouth I will certainly go” 

Our hero remained two or three davs longer i the village, 
during which time Mary wis with him every cvcning, and once 
she obtained leave to go to the banker’s about hcr moncy She 
then turned over to Joey’s account the sum due to him, and 
dtrangements were made with the bank so that Jocy could diaw 
his capital out whenever he pleased 

After which our hero took leave of Miry promising to 
correspond moie freely than before, and once more putting 
the strap of his knife grindcr’s wheel over his shoulders, he 
set off on his journey to Poitsnouth 

Joey had not gained two miles from the village when he asked 
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himself the question, “What shall I do with my grindstone ?” 
He did not hke to leave it on tre road, he did not know to 
whom he could give it away He rolled it on for about six 
nules farther, and then, quite tired, he resolved to follow the 
plan formerly adopted by Spikeman, and repose a little upon 
the turfon the road side he sun was very warm, and after 
a time Joey retreatcd to the other side of the hedge, which was 
shided , and having tiken his bundle from the side of the 
wheel whcre it hung, he first made his dinner of the provender 
he had biought with him, and then, laying his head on the 
bundle, wis soon in a sound sleep, from which he was awahened 
by heaing voices on the other side of the hedge He turned 
round, 1nd perceived two mcn on the side of the roid, close to 
his knife grinders wheel ‘They were in thar shirts and 
trouscis only and sitting down on the turf 

“Tt would be a vcry good plan,” observed one of them, 
‘we should then travel without suspicion ” 

“Ves, if we could get off with it without being discovered 
Where c1n the owner of it be” 

‘Well, I dare say he is away upon some business or another, 
and has Icft the whecl here till he comes bick Now, suppose 
we were to take 1t —how should we minage?” 

“Why, we cinnot go along this road with it We must get 
over the gitcs and hedges till we get across the country into 
another 101d , ind then by travclling all night, we might be 
quite clear” 

“Ves, and then we should do well, for even if our 
description as descrters was sent out from Portsmouth, we 
should be consideied as travelling tinkers, and there would be 
no suspicion ” 

“Well, ’m ready for it Ifwe can only get it off the road, 
and conceal it till mght, we may then ersily manige it But 
first let’s see 1f the fellow it belongs to may not be somewhete 
about here ” 

As the min sid this, he rose up and turned his face towards 
the hedge, and our hcro immediately perceived that 1t was his 
old icquintance, Furness, the schoolmaster and murine 
Whit to do he hardly knew At last he perceived Furness 
advincing towards the gate of the field which was close to 
where he was lying, and, as escape was impossible, our hero 
covered his face with his arms, and pretended to be fast 
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asleep Hes on hearda “ Hush!” given, as a signal to the 
other man, and, after a while, footsteps close to him Joey 
pretended to snore loudly, and a whispering then took place 
At last he heard Furness siy— 

“Do you watch by him while I wheel away the gnnd 
stone ” 

“ But if he wakes, what shall I do?” 

“Brain him with that big stone If he does not wike up 
when I 1m past the second field, follow me” 

Thit our hero had no mclination to wake after this notice 
may be easily imigmed, he heard the gate opened, and the 
whecl trindled awry, much to his delight, as Furness wis the 
parity who had it inchirge, and Joey continucd to snore hard, 
until at list he heard the dcparting footsteps of Furness’s 
coraride, who had watched hm He thought it prudcut to 
continue motionlcss for some time longer, to give them tme 
to be well awit trom him, and then he graduvly turned round 
and looked in the d rection in which they hid gone, he could 
sec nothing of them, and it wis not until he had risen up, 
and climbcd up on the gate, that he perccived them two or 
thee ficlds off, running away at a rapid pice Thinking 
heaven thit he had cscaped the danger that he wis in, and 
delighted with the loss of his property, our hc1o recomme nced 
his yourncy with nis bundle over his shouldcr, and before mght 
he wis sife outside one of the stages which took him toa 
town, fiom which there wis another which would carry hur 
to Portsmouth, at which sea port he arrived the next evening 
without further adventure 

As our hero sit on the outs de of the coich and reflected 
upon his list adventure, the more he fclt he had reason to 
congritulate himself  IJhat Furness bid deserted from the 
Marine hirrichs at Portsmouth was evident, and if he had 
not, that he would hie recognized Joey som: time or other wis 
aimost ccrtun Now, he felt sure that he wis safe at Ports 
mouth asit would be the last place at which Furncss would 
make his appearance, and he also felt thit his knife grinder’s 
whecl, in supplying Furness with the ostensible means of 
hvclihood, and thercby preventing his being taken up as a 
descrter, had proved the best friend to him, and could not 
have been disposed of better Another piece of good fortune 
was his having secured his bundle and money , for had he left 
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it with the wheel, it would have, of course, shared its fatz 
“ Besides,” thought Joey, “if I should chince to fill in with 
Furness agun, and he attempts to approach me, I can threaten 
to have him taken as a deserter, and tlis may deter him 
from so doing” It was witha grateful heart that our hero laid 
his head upon his pillow, in the humble inn at which he had 
taken up his quarters 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


In which our Hero returns to his yormer Employment, but ona 
grander scale of Operai on 


Our hero had received from Mary the name and address of 
Mrs Phillips’s brother, and, on inquiry, found that he was 
known by everybody Joey dressed himself in his best suit, 
and presented himself at the door about ten o’clock in the 
morning, as Joseph O’Donahue, the name which he had taken 
when he went to Gravesend, ind by which name he hid been 
known to Mrs Phillips and her daughter Emma, when he 
made occasional visits to their house He wis admitted, and 
found himsclf once more in company with his fnend Emma, 
who was now fist growing up into womanhood = After the 
first congratulations ind inquiries, he stated his intentions in 
coming down to Portsmouth, and their assistance wis imme- 
diitely promised ‘They then requested a detail of his adven- 
tures since he quitted Gravesend, of which Joey told every 
thing that he svfely could, passing over his meeting with 
Fuiness, by simply stating that, while he was asleep, his 
knife grinder’s wheel had been stolen by two men, and that 
when he awoke he dared not offer an opposition Mrs 
Philips and her daughter both knew that there was some 
mystery about our hero, which had induced him to come to, 
and also to leave Gravesend , but, being assured by Mary and 
himself, that he was not to blame, they did not press him to 
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say more than he wished, and, as soon as he finished his 
history, they proposed introducing him to Mr Sma‘, the 
brothcr of Mrs Phillips, in whose house they were then 
residing, and who was then in his ofhice 

“But, perhaps, mimm., it will be bettcr to wait till te-mor 
row, and in the mcantime you will be able to tell my uncle all 
about Joey,” observed I numa 

“T think it will be be ter, my dear,” rephiod Mrs Phillips, 
“but there 1s Muianne tip at the door, for the second time, 
she wants me downstur,, so I must Icave you tor a little 
while , but you necd not go wiy, O’Donrhuc , I will be bick 
soon ” 

Mrs Phillips Icft the room, ind our hero found hims¢elf alone 
with fmm. 

“Vou hive grown very much, Joey,” said Fmmi, “ and so 
have I, too, they tcll me” 

“Vos, you hive indecd,” replicd Toey, “you are no longi tr 
the htth gil who comforted me when I was ounhippy Do 
you recollect thit day ?” 

“Vos, indecd I do, as if it were but yesterday But you 
have never told me why you lead so windcring 1 life, you 
wont trust me” 

“T would trust you with anything but that which is not 
mine to trust as I told you four years igo, it 1s not my 
secret , as suon 1s I cin I will tell vou everything , but I hope 
not to leid a windcrng hfe any longcr, for I have come down 
here to scttlc, if I cin” 

“What made you think of coming down here?” asked 
f&mma 

‘“ Beciuse you were here , Mary told meso I have not yet 
thanked you for your picscnt, but I hive not forgofun your 
kindness in thin] ing of a poor boy hke me, when he wis fir 
away, here it 1,” continucd Jocy, taking out the pencil case, 
“and I have loved it dearly,” added he, kissing it, “ever 
eince I have hid n in my possession — I very oftcn have taken 
tt out and thought of you ” 

‘“Now you ire so rich a man, you should give me something 
to kecp for yout stke,” replied Emma, “and I will be very 
careful of it, for old acquamtince’ sake ” 

“What can I offer to you? you are a young lady, I would 
give you all I had in the world if I dared but ‘ 
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“When I first saw you,” rejoned Emma, “you were 
dressed as a young gcntleman ’ 

“Yes, I was,” replied Joey, with a sigh, and as the obscr 
vation of Emma recalled to his mind the kindness of the 
M‘Shanes, he passed his hand icross his eyes to brush away a 
tear or two that started 

“J did not mean to make you unhappy,” said Emma, taking 
our hero’s hand 

‘I am sure you did not,” rephed Joey, smiling “Yes, I 
was then 1s you say, but recollect that lately I have been a 
knife grinder ” 

“Well, you know, your friend said, that 1t was the nearest 
thing to a gentleman, and now I hope you will be quite a 
gentlemin again ” 

“Not 12 gentleman, for I must turn to some business or 
another,” 1eplied Joey 

“J did not mean an idle gentlemin, I meant a respect 
able profession,” said Emmi ‘My uncle is a very odd 
man, but very goodheartcd, you must not mind his way 
towards you He is very fond of mamma and me, and I 
hive no doubt will interest himself about you, ind see that 
your money is not thrown away Pahaps you would hke to 
set up a buinboat on your own account?” added Emma, 
laughing 

“No, I thank you, J had enough of that Poor Mrs 
Choppei! what a kind creature shc was! I’m sure I ought 
to be very gratcful to her for thinking of me as she did” 

“T belicve,” sud Emma, “ that she was a very good woman, 
and so does mamma _Recollect Joey, whcn you speak to my 
uncle, you must not contradict him ” 

“Tam sure J shill not,” replied Joey , “ why should I con 
tradict a person so far my supellor in years and everything 
else?” 

‘Certainly not, and as he 1s fond of argument, you had 
better give up to him at once, and, indeed,” continucd Emma, 
laughing, “ everybody else does inthe end I hope you will 
find a nice situation, and thit we shall see a great deal of you ” 

“T am sure I do,” replied Joey, “for I have no fitends trat 
I may see, except you How I wish that you did know evary 
thing!” 

A silen u ensued between the young people, which was not 
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interrupted until by the appearance of Mrs Philhps, who had 
seen Mr Sniall, and had made an engigement for our hero to 
present himself at nine o’clock on the tollowing morning, after 
which communicition our hero took his leave He amused 
himself during the remainder of that day in walking over the 
town, which at that time presented a most bustling a1 pearance 
as an expedition was fitting out , the streets were crowded with 
officers of the army nivy, and marines, in the unierms, 
soldiers and sulors, more or less tipsy , flaunting mbbons and 
gaudy colours, and every variety of noise was to be herrd that 
could be well imygined, from the quacking of a duch, with its 
head out of the basket in which it wis confined to be taken 
on board, to the martial music, the rolling of the drums, and 
the occasional salutcs of urtillery, to Iet the world know 
thit some grcat min had put his foot on bord of a ship, o1 
hid igain dened to treid upon “77a ferma All was bustle 
and excitment, hurrying, jostling, cursing, and swearing , ad 
Jocy found himself, by the manner in which he was shoved 
about nght and Icft, to be in the wry of every body 

At the timc appointed our hero made his appeiance at the 
door, ind, having given his name, wis asked into the counting 
house of the estiblhshment, where sit Mr Small and his 
factotum, Mr Sleck It may be is well here to describe the 
persons ind peculiarities of these two gentlemen 

Mr Small certunly did not accord with his name, for he 
wis 1 nan full six feet high, and stout m proportion, he wis 
in fice extremely pliin, with 1 turned up nose, but, at the 
sime time, there was a lurking good humour in his countenance 
and 2 twink'e in his eye, which immediately , iepossessed you 
and in 1 few minutes you forgot that he was not wcll favoured 
Mr Small was vcry fond of an argument and a joke, and he 
had such a foruble way of muntuning his argument whcn he 
happened to be near you, thit, 14 kmma had told our hero, 
few people after a time ventured to coiwradiwt him This 
mode of argument was nothing more thin digging the hard 
khiuckles of his large hind into the nbs of his opponent—-we 
should rather siy gradually gimlcting, 1s 1t were, 2 hole in your 
side—as he heated in his ilustritions He wis the last person 
in the world in his disposition to inflict pain, evcn upon an in 
sect—and yet, from this habit, no one perhaps gave more, or 
appearcd to do so with more matice, as his countenance w is 
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radiint with good humour, at the very time when his knit chleg 
were tiking awiy your brcith ~=What made it worse, was, thit 
he had a knack of seizing the cort lappet with the other hand, 
so that escape was difficult , and when he had exhausted ai) 
his rewoninz, he would follow it up with a pressurc of his 
knuckles under the fifth mb, saying, “* Now you feel the force 
of my irzumncnt, dont you?” Eycrybody did, and ro one 
would oppose him unless the table wis betwecn them It was 
much the sine with his yokes he would utter them, and then 
with 2 loud laugh, and the insidious insertion of his knuckles, 
say, ‘Do you take that, eh?” Mr Sleek had also his pecu- 
larity, and was not 1n agreeable person to gue with, for he 
hid Icaint to ugue fiom his many yerrs’ constant comprnion 
ship with the hcid of the frm Mr Sleek was a spare man, 
decply pock muked in the face, and with a very laige mouth , 
and, when spcrking, he sputtered to such a degrec, that a 
quarter of a hour’s conversition with him was as good as a 
shower bath At long range Mi Sleek could beat his supcnor 
out of the ficdld, but if Mr Small approached once to close 
quuters, Mr Sleek give in immediately Lhe captains of the 
nivy uscd to wscrt that this fibbing enforcement of his ¢rzurhs, 
on the put of Small, was quite contrary to all the rules of 
modein waifire, and never would stand it, unless they required 
an alvince of moncy, and then, by submitting to a certain 
quintity of digs in the ribs in proportion to the unreasonable 
ncss of their demand, they usually obtained their object, as 
they sud he ‘‘knuckled down” in the end As for Mi Sleek, 
although the best min in the world, he was their abhorrence, 
he wis nothing but a wateiing pot, and they were not plants 
which required his aid to add to their vigour Mr Sleek, even 
mn the lirgest company, invarimbly found himself alone, ind 
could neve: imagine why = Still he was an important person- 
age , and when stock 1s to be got on board in a hurry, ofhcers 
in his Majesty’s service do not care about a little sprvy 

Mr Small was, as we hive observed, a navy agcnt—that 1s 
to say, he was a general provider of the officers and captains 
ef his Majesty’s service He obtained their agency on any 
captures which they might send 1n, or he cashed their bills, 
advanced them money, supphed them with their wine, and 
every variety of stock which might be required , and 1n conse- 
quence was reported to be accumulating a fortune As 1s 
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usually the case, he kept open house for the captains who 
were his clients, and occasionally invited the junior officers to 
the hospitalities of his table, so that Mrs Philips and Emma 
were of great use to him, and had quite sufficient to doin 
superintending such an establishment Having thus made our 
readers better acquainted with our new characters, we shall 
proceed 

“Well, young man, I’ve heard all about you from my sister 
So you wish to leave off vagabondizing, do you?” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Joey 

“‘ How old are you? can you keep books ?” 

“‘T am seventeen, and have kept books,” replied our hero, 
in innocence , for he considered Mrs Chopper’s day books to 
come under that denomination 

‘And you have some moncy—how much ?” 

Joey rephed that he had so much of his own, and that his 
sister had so much more 

‘Seven hundred pounds, eh, youngster? I began business 
with £100 lss, and here Iam Money brecds money, do 
you understand that?” and heie Jocy received a knuckle in 
his ribs, which almost took his brceith invay, but which he 
bore without flinching, as he presumed it was a inuk of good 
will 

“ What can we do with this lad, Sleek?” said Mr Small, 
“and what can we do with his money?” 

‘“‘ Let him stay in the counting house here for 1 week,” re- 
plied Mr Sleek, “‘and we shall see what he can do, and, as 
for his money, 1t will be as safe here as in a cot utry bank, until 
we know how to employ it, and we can allow five per cent for 
it” All this was said in a shower of spray, which induced 
Joey to wipe his face with his pocket handkerchief 

“Yes, I think that will do for the present,” rejomned Mr 
Small, “but you observe, Sleek, that this young lad has very 
powerful interest, and we shall be expected to do something 
foi Fim, or we shall have the worst of 1t You understand 
that?” continued he, giving Joey a knuckle again ‘“ The 
ladies! no standing against them!” 

Joey thought there was no standing such digs in the ubs, 
but he said nothing 

““T leave him to you, Sleek I must be off to call upon 
Captain James See to the lad’s food and lodging _Lhere’s 
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an order from the gunroom of the Aecafe” So saying, Mr 
Small dcparted 

Mr Sleek asked our hero where he was stopping , recom 
mendcd him another lodging close to the house, with directrons 
how to proceed, and what arrangements to make, told him to 
haste as much as he could, and then come back to the counting 
house 

In a couple of hours our hero was back again 

“Look on this list, do you understand it?” said Mr Sleck 
to Joey, “it 1s ser stock for the Z/caze, which sails in a day or 
two IfI senda porter with you to the people we deal with, 
would you be able to get all thcse things which are marked 
with a cross? the wine and the others we have here ” 

Joey looked over it, and was quite at home, it was only 
buinborting on a large scale “QO, yes, and I know the 
prices of all these things,” replicd he, “I have been used to 
the supplying of ships at Gravesend ” 

“Why then,” said Mr Slech, “you are the very person I 
want, for I have no time to attend to out door work now ” 

The porter was sent for, and our hero soon executed his 
task, not only with a precision but with a rapidity that was 
highly satisfactory to Mr Sleek As soon as the articles were 
all collected, Jocy asked whether he should take them on 
board—“‘ ] understand the work, Mr Sleek, and not even an 
egg shall be bioke, 1 piomise you” The second part of the 
commission was executed with the same precision by our hero, 
who retuned with a receipt of every article having been de 
livered safe and in good condition Mr Sleek was delighted 
with our hero, and told Mr Small so when they met in the 
evening Mr Slcek’s opimon was given in the presence of 
Mrs Phillips and Emma, who exchanged glances of satisfac 
tion at Joey’s fortunate debut 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


In which the Wheel of Fortune tirns a spoke or two tn favour of 
our [ero 


Ii we were to analyze the fcelings of our hero towards Emma 
Phillips, we should hardly be warranted in saying that he was 
in love with her, although at seventeen yeirs young mcn 11¢ 
very apt to be, or so to fancy themselves Ihe differcnce in 
their positions was so grevt, that, although our hero would, 1n 
his dreams, often fancy hunself on most intimate terms with 
his kind little patroness, in his waking thoughts she wis more 
an objcct of idoration and respect,—a being to whum he was 
most ardently and devotedly attached,—one whosc friendship 
and kindness had so wrought upon his best feclings, thit he 
would havc thought it no sicrifice to die for her, but the idea 
of ever being closcr allied to her than he now was hid not yet 
entered into his imagination, all he ever thought was that, if 
ever he united himsclf to any female for life, the party selected 
must be hkhe Emma Phillips, or, if 1 ot, he would remain 
single All his endeavours were to prove himsclf worthy of her 
patronige, and to be rewarded by hcr smiles of encourmgement 
when they met She was the loadstir which guided him on to 
his path of duty, and, stimulated by his wishes to find favour 
in her sight, Joey never relaxed in his exertions, naturally 
active and methodical, he was indefatigable, and gave the 
greatest satisfaction to Mr Sleek, who found more than half 
the labour tahen off his hands , and, furthe1, that if Joey once 
said a thing should be done, 1t was not only wcll done, but 
done to the very time that was stipula:d for its completion 
Jocy carcd not for meals, 01 anything of that kind, and often 
went without his dinner 

“Sleek,” said Small, one day, “that poor boy will be 
starved ” 

‘It’s not my fault, sir, he won’t go to his dinner if there ts 
anything to ’o, and, as there is always something to do, it’s 
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as clear as the day tliit he can get no dinner_ I wish he was 
hving in the house wato ether, and came to his meals with us 
after the work wis done, it would be very advantageous, and 
much time sivcd ” 

‘ Time is moncy, Slech ‘Time saved 1s money saved , and 
therefore he is worthv of his food It shall beso Do you 
see to it” 

Thus, in ibout two months after his arival, Joey found 
hinsclf instilled in a mice httle bedioom, and fhiving at the table 
of his patron, not only constintl) im company with the naval 
officers, but whit was of mole value to him, in the company 
of Mrs Philips and Lmma 

We must piss over morc than a yew, during which time our 
hero hid become a person of some importance He wasa 
great favourite with the nivil ciptains, as his punctuality and 
rapidity conesponded with their ideas of doing business , and 
it wis constintly said to Mr Sleek or to Mr Smuall, “ Let 
O’Donahue and I settle the matte, and all will go nght” Mr 
Small had alicady estiblished him at a salary of #150 per 
annum, besides his living in the house, and our hero was 
comfortable ind happy He was well known to 11 the officers, 
from his being constantly on bod of their ships, and was a 
great favoullte Joey soon discovered that Fimm_z had a fancy 
for natui il curiosities , and as he boirded almost every man 
of war which came into the port, he soon filled her room with 
a vanicty of shells and of buds, which he procured her These 
were presents which he could make, and which she could 
accept, ind not 1 week passcd without ow hero adding some 
thing to her muscum of live ind deid objccts Indeed, Emma 
was now grown up, and was pid such attention to by the 
officers who frequented her unclc’s house (not only on account 
of hel beauty, but on account of the capectation that her uncle, 
who was without children, would give her a handsome fortune), 
that some emotions of jealousy, of which he was hardly conscious, 
would occasionally give sevele pain to our hero Perhaps as 
his fortunes rose, so did his hopes , certain it 1s, that sometimes 
he wus very grave 

Emma was too clear sighted not to perceive the cause, and 
hastened, by her httle attentions, to remove the feeling not 
that she had any definite ideas upon the subject any more than 
Joey, but she could not bear to see him look unhappy 
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Such wis the state of things, when one day Mr Small said 
to Jocy, as he was busy copying an order into the books, 
‘“Q’Donahue, I hove been laying out some of your money for 
you ? 

‘ Indecd, sir! ’m very much obliged to you ” 

“Yes, there was a large stock of claret sold at auction 
todiy it wis good, and went cheap I have purchascd to 
the amoun: of £600 on your account You muy bottle ind 
bin it here andscllit as you can If you don’t hke the bargin, 
Vl take it off your hands ” 

“Tam vey grateful to you, sir,” replied Jocy, who knew the 
kindness of the ict, which in two months morc than doubled 
his capitil , and, as he was permitted to continuc the business 
on his own acount, hc wis very soon in a position amounting 
to indepenccence, the Ficnch wine business being evcr after- 
waids considcicd is exclusively belonging, to our hero 

One mormng, i Jocy happened to be in the counting houce 
by himself—whch wis rather an unusual occurrence,—a 
midshipmin cunc in Joey remembeicd him very well, us he 
had been oftcn there before ‘ Good morning, M1 O’Donahue,” 
said the nudshipinan , “1s Mi Small within ?” 

“No, he is not, cin I do mything for you?” 

‘ Yes, if you cin tell me how I am to persuade Mr Small to 
advance me 1 Littl money upor my pay, you can do something 
for me ” 

‘“T never he ud of such an application before,” replied Joey, 
smiling 

‘ No, that I venture you did not, 1nd it requires all the 
mpudcnce of a midshipman to mike such a onc, but the fact 
is, Mr O Donibue, 1 am a mate with #40a yeu, ind upon 
that I have continued to assist my poor old mother up to the 
present She now requircs 410 1n consequence of illness, 
and [have not a futhing I will repay it if I live, that is 
certain, but I have little hopes of obtuning it, and nothing but 
my affection for the old lidy would induce me to risk the 
mortification of a retusa] It’s true enough that ‘he who goes 
a borrowing gocs a soriowing 7” 

‘ I fear itis , but I will so far assist you as to Iet you know 
what your only chance is State your case to Mr Small as 
you have to mc to day, and then stand close to him while he 
answers, if he puts his knuckles into your nbs to enforce 
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his arguments, don’t shrink, and then wait the result without 
interrupting him ” 

“Well, I'd do more than thit for the old la ly,” replied the 
poor nndshipman, as Mr Small made his appearance 

The midshipman told his story in very few words, and 
Mr Small heard him without interruption When he hil 
finished, Mr Small commenced,— 

“You see my man, you ask me to do whit no navy agent 
ever did bcfotc—to lend upon a promise to piy, and that 
promise to pay from a midshipman In the fitst place, I have 
only the promise without the secunty , that’s one point, do you 
obsuve (1 punch with the knuckles)? And then the promise 
to pry depends whcthcr you are in the country or not Again, 
if you have the moncy, you may not have the inclinition to 
pry, thats anothcr point (then came anothcr sharp impression 
into the nbs of the middy) Ihen, ign, it 1s not even 
personal security, as you may be diowned, shot, blown up, or 
taken out of the world before any pay 1s due to you, and by 
your death you would be unvbic to pry, if so inclined, theres 
a thud pomt (and there was a thnd dig, which the middy stood 
boldly up against) Insure your life you cannot, for you have 
no money, jou therefoie requue me to lend my moncy upon 
no sccuiity whatever , for even allowing that you would pav if 
you could, yet your deith might prevent it, theie’s anothcr 
poimt (and the knuckles agun penetrated into the midship 
man’s sidc who felt the torture increasing as hopc was dcparting ) 
But,” continued Mr Small, who was evidently much pleised 
with his own ratiocination, “there is anothcr point not yet 
touched upou, which 1s, that as good Christians, we must some 
times lend moncy upon no security, or even give it away, for 
so are we cummindcd and therefore, Mr O Donahue, you 
will tell Mr Slcck to let him have the money, thcics the last 
and best point of all, eh?” wound up Mr Smull, with a 
thumping blow upon the ribs of the middy that almost took 
away his breath We give this as a specimen of Mr Smail’s 
style of practical and theoretical logic combined 

“The admiral, sir, is coming down the street,” said Sleek, 
entering, “‘ and I think he 1s coming here ” 

Mr Small, who did not venture to chop logic with admirals, 
but was cxcessively polite to such great people, went out to 
receive the admiral, hat in hand 
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“Now, Mr Small,” said the admiral, “the counting house 
for business, 1f you please I have very unexpected o1dcrs to 
leave Portsmouth I must save the next tide, if possible lhe 
ships will be ready, for you know what our navy can do when 
required but as you know, I have not one atom of stock ou 
board The flood tide has made almost an hour, and we must 
sail at the first of the ebb, as twelve hours’ delay mvy be most 
serious Now, tell me—hcre 1s the list of what is requircd, 
boats will be ready and mcn 1n plenty to get it on board ,—can 
you get it ready by that time?” 

“ By that time, Sir William ?” replied Small, looking over tie 
tremendous catalogue 

“Tt is now eleven o'clock, can it all be down by four 
o’clock—that is the latest I can give you ?” 

“ Impossible, Sir William ” 

‘It is of the greatest importance that we sail at five o’clock , 
the tact 15, I must and will, but it’s hard that I mus: staive 
for a whole cruise ” 

“Indeed, Sir William,” said Mr Small, ‘if it were possible , 
but two cows, so many shecp, hay, and everything to be got 
from the country, we never could manage it ‘lo morrow 
morning, pethaps ” 

“Well, Mr Small, I have appoiicd no prize agent yet , had 
you obliged me - 

Our hero now stepped forward and ran over the list 

Can you inform mc, sn,” sid he to the fli captain, 
“whether the Zezodza or Orestes sail with the squadron ? ” 

“ No, they do not,” was the reply 

“J beg your pardon, Mr Small,” said Joey, “ but I do think 
we can iccomplish this with a little arrangement ” 

“ Indeed !” cried Sir Wilham 

“Ves, Sry Wiliam, if you would immeditely make the 
signals for two boats to come on shore, with steady crews to 
assist me, I promise it shall be done’ 

“Well said, O’Donahue'” cred the captain, “we are 
all nght now, admiral, if he says it shall be done, it will 
be done” 

“* May I depend upon you, Mr O’Donahue” 

“Ves, Sir William , everything shall be as you wish” 

‘Well, Mr Small, if your young man keeps his word, you 
shall be my prize agent Good morning to you” 
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“How could you promise?” cried Small, addressing cus 
hero, when the admiral and suite had left the counting house 

“ Bec use I can perform, sir,” rephed Joey, “I have the 
cows ind sheep for the Zenobia md Orvests, as well as the 
fodder, all reidy in the town, we can gct others for them 
to monow, and I know where to lay my hands on eveything 
else ” 

‘Well, that’s lucky! but there 1s no time to be lost” 

Our heio, with his usua’ promptitude and activity, hept his 
promise , und, as Mr Smail said, 1t was luckv, for the prize- 
agency, in a few months afterwards, proved worth to him 
newly £5,000 

It isnot to be supposed that] oey ncglccted his correspondence 
either with Mary o1 Spikeman, although with the latter 1t was 
not so flequent Mary wrote to him every month, she had 
not miny subjects to enter upon, chiefly replying to Joey’s 
communications, and congratulating him upon his success 
Indeed, now that our hero hid been nearly four years with 
Mr Smiull, he might be said t>» be a vely using and 
independent person His crpital, which had increased very 
considerably, had been thrown into the business, and he wis 
now a junior puirtner, instead of a clerk, and had long enjoyed 
the full confidence both of his supeiior and of Mr Sleek, 
who now entiustcd him with almost everything In short, 
Joey was in the fair way to competence and distinction. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Chapter of infir tte variety, contaming 4,ony, Law, Love, Quarreliing, 


and Siucide 


Ir may be a subject of interest on the part of the rcaider to 
inquire what were the relative positions of Fmma Phillips ind 
our heio, now that four years had pissed, durin, which time 
he had been continually in her company, and giridi ly as he 
rosé In impwoltince, removirg the distince thit wis be cen 
them We hvwve only to reply that the conscquences nitural 
to such a casc did ensue = Lyery year their intimacy incrciscd 
—evely yeir added to the hones of our hero, who now no 
longcr looked upon 1n Uliance with Fmm2i 1 impossible, yet 
he still neva felt sufficient confidence m himsclf or his fortunes 
to intimate such a thought to her, indccd, fiom 2 Jong hibit 
of venerition ind icspect, he was in the position of a subject 
before a quccn who fecls a putiility towuds him, he dircd 
not give vent to his thoughts, and it remaiinca for hc to hive 
the unfeminine tisk of intim iting to hin thit he mht venture 
But, although to outwud appeuince thcre was notl ing but 
respect and feclings of gratitude on his put, and condescen 
sion and amitbility on hers, there wis a rapid adhesion qoing 
on within heir intervicws were more iestruncd, thar words 
more sclectcd, for both putes felt how strong were the feel 
ings wh ch they would repress, they were both pens vc, silent, 
and distant—would talk unconncectedly, running fiom one 
subject to anothcr, attempting to be hvcly ind unconccrncd 
when they were most inclincd to be othciwise, ind not daring 
to scrutinize too minutely their own fcclings when they found 
themselves alone, but what they would fun conceil fiom 
themsclics their very attempts to conceal mide known to 
othe: people who were standing by Both Mis Plialhps ind 
Mr Small percived how mitters stood, and, hid they iny 
objectiors, would have immedntely no lounger peniutted them 
to be in contact, but they had no objections, for ow hero 
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had long won the hearts of both mother and unclc, and they 
awaited quietly the time which should iarnve when the 
young parties should no longer conceal their feelings for each 
other 

It was when affairs were between our hero and Emma 
Phillips as we have just stated, that a circumstance took place 
which for a time embittered all our hero’s happiness Hc was 
walking down High Street, when he perceived a file of marines 
marching towards him, with two men between them, hand 
cuffed, evidently deserters who hid been taken up A feeling 
of alarm pervadcd our hero, he hid a presentiment which in 
duced him to go into a perfumer’s shop, and to rem1in there, 
so 1s to have a view of the faces of the deserters as they 
passed along, without their being vble to see him His fore- 
bodings were correct one of them was his old cnemy and 
persccutor, lurness, the schoolmaster 

Had a dagger bcen plunged into Joey’s bosom, the sensation 
could not have been more painful than what he felt when he 
once more found himsclf so new to his dreaded denouncer 
for a short time he remiuned so transfixed, that the woman 
who was ittending in the shop asked whether she should bring 
him a gliss of witer This inqmry made him recollect him 
self, and, complaining of a sudden pain in the side, he sat 
down, and took the water when it was brought, but he went 
home in dcspur, quitc forgetting the business which brought 
him out, and 1etued to his own room, that he might collect his 
thought; What was he todo? ‘This min had been brought 
bick to the baniacks , he would be tried and punished, and 
afterwards be set at hberty How wasit possible that he could 
always avoid him, or escape being recognized? and how hittle 
chance hid he of escape from Furness’s searching cye! Could 
he bribe him? Yes, he could zow, he was rich enough, but, 
if he did, one bribe would only be followed up by a demand 
for another and a threat of denouncement if he refused 
Flight appeued his only chance, but to leave his present 
position—to lLave Emma—it was impossible Our hero did 
not leave his room for the remainder of the day, but retired 
carly to bed, that he might cogitate, for sleep he could not, 
After a night of misery, the effects of which were too visibly 
mitked in his countenance on the ensuing moriing, Joey 
determined to make some inquiries relative to what the fate of 
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Furness might be , and, having made up his mind, he accosted 
a sergeant of marmes, with whom he had a slight acquaintance, 
and whom he fell in with in the strects He observed to him 
that he perceived they had desuiters brovzht in yesterd iy, and 
inquired from whit ship they hid deserted, or fiom the bir 
racks The serzeint replicd that they had dcsertcd from the 
Niobe frgite, ind had committed theft previous to desertion , 
that thcy would remain in confinement at the bairrickhs till the 
Niobe urived, and thit then they would be tried by a court 
martitl, and, without doubt, for the double otfence, would go 
through the ficct 

Toey wished the sergeant good morning ind pissed on in 
his way home = Ti alter d appcatance hid attricted the 
notice of not only his partners, but of Mrs Plalhps, and had 
ciused much disticss to the latter Our hero remauned the 
whole day tn the counting house, apparcntly unconcerned, but 
in reality thinking and rcthinking, ovcr und over again, his 
former thoughts At last he made up his mind that he would 
wut the issuc of the court mirtiil before he took any decided 
steps, indccd whit to do hc knew not 

We leave the reidcr to Cucss the state of mind in which 
Jocy remincd for a fortnight previous i the return of the 
Viobe fiigiute from a Chinn cruse Iwo days after her 
amival, the sgnu was made for 1 court miruu Lhe scntence 
was well Kuown before nicht it was thit the culprits were to 
go throu,h the flect on the cnsun g day 

This wis, however, no consolition to our hero, he did nat 
fee] animosity 1gunst Furness so mich 1 he did ircad of him, 
he did not want his punishment, but luis absence, and secutty 
aginst future annoyance It wis about ninc o'clock on the 
neat morumn., When the punishment wis to take plice that 
Joey «imc down from his own room He had becn thiuking 
all might, rad hid decided that he had no ot ir resource but 
to quit Portsinouth, I mma, and his fur prospects for ever, he 
hau tesulvced so to do, to make this siciufice , 1t was a bitter 
conclusion to arive it, butit had becncome to He haggard 
countenuc when he mide his appearance at the bre ikfast 
able, shockcd Ms Philips and Emma, but they mide no 
remarks = Lhe breakfast wis pisscd ove in silence, and soun 
afterwards our hcro found himself alone with Emma, whe 
unmediitely went to him, and, with tears in her eyes, said, 
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“Whit is the matter with you ?—you look so ill you aurm us 
all, and you make me quite miserable ” 

“Tam afraid, Miss Philips : 

“Miss Philhps !” rcphed Emma 

“T beg your pardon, but, Emma, I am afraid that I mu t 
leave you ’ 

“Leave us!” 

“'Ycs, lewve you ind Portsmouth for ever, perhaps ” 

“Why, whit nas occurred 2?” 

“JT cinnot, dare not tell Will you so far oblige me to say 
nothing it present, but you recollect that I wis obliged to 
lewve Gravcsend on 1 sudden ” 

“Trecolluct you did, but why I know not, only Mary said 
thit it was not yout favlt ” 

“T trust it wis not so, but tt wis my misfortune Emma, 
Iam iumost distracted, I hive not slept for wecks, but 
pray bclicve me, when I siy thit I have done no wrong, 
indeed 

“We ae mtemrupted,” said Emma, hurriedly, “there 1s 
somebody conung upst irs ” 

She hid hardly time to remove a few feet from our hero, 
when Captun B——, of the robe, entered the room 

“Good morning, Miss Phillips, I hope you are well, T just 
looked in for a moment before [ go to the Admiral’s ofhce , 
we hive had 2 citastiophe on board the Mod, which I must 
report immcdiitcly ” 

“ Tndced,” repliicd Fmma , “ nothing very serious, I hope ” 

Why, no, only1id of a blackguud not worth hin, ng, one 
of the marines, who was to have gone round the flcet this 
moining, whcn he went to the forepirt of the ship under the 
sentry’s chugc, leaped overborrd, and drowned himsc If’ 

“Whit was his name, Captain B——?” inquicd Joey, 
seizing hum by the arm 

‘ TIis name--why, how can that mterest you, O Don thue ? 
Well, if you wish to know, it was Furness ” 

“T am very sony for him,” replied our hero, “I knew him 
once when he wis in better circumstances, thit 1s all,” and 
Joey, no longei daring to trust himself with othcrs, quittcd the 
room, and went to his own apartment As soon ‘1s he was 
there, he knelt down and returned thanks, not for the dexth of 
Furness, but for the removal of the load which had so appressed 
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his mmd In an hour his relief wis so creat that he felt 1 ym 
self sufficiently composed to go downsturs, he went into the 
drawing room to find Emma, but she wis not there He 
longed to have some explanation with her but it was not untl 
the next day that he had an opportunity 

‘“T hardly know what to say to you,” said our hero “ or hew 
to explain my conduct of yesterdry ” 

“Tt certainly appeucd very strange, especially to Captamn 
B——, who told me that he thought )ou were mid ” 

“T care little whit he thinks, but I care much whit you 
think, Lmmi, and | must now tell you what, perhips, this 
man’s deith may permit me to do’ [hit he has becn most 
strangcly connected with my life is most true, he it wis who 
knew me, and who would if he could have put me in a situa 
tion in which I must cither have sulicred myself to be thought 
guilty of acmme which J am incapable of, or, Ict it suffice to 
say, have done, to exculpite myself, whit, I trust, | never 
would hive done, or ever will do I can say no more thin 
that, without betraying a secret which Tam bound to kccp, and 
the heepinz of which may still prove my own destruction 
When you first siw me on the wayside, I mma, it was this man 
who forced me from a happy home to wander about the world , 
it wis the reipperrance of this man, and his recognition of 
me that induced me to quit Grivcesend so suddenly I again 
met him, and avoiried lim when he was descrting, and I 
trusted thit, as he had desertcd, I could be certain of living 
safily in this town wihout mceting with him It wis his ic 
appe irance here, as a deserter tuken up, which put mc in that 
state of agony which you have seen me 1n for these last thice 
wreks , and it was the knowledge thit, after his punishment, 
he would be 1agun free, and likely to mect with me when walk 
ing about here, which resolved me to quit Port inouth, as I 
said to you yesterday morning Can you, thcrefore, be sur- 
prised at my emotion when I hceird thit he wasicno cd, md 
that there wis now no necessity for ny quitting my hind patrons 
and you ?” 

* Certainly, after this explanation, I cannot be surprised at 
your emouon, but what does surprise me, Mr O’Donthue, 1s 
that you should have a secret of such importance that it can 
not be revealed, and which nis mide you tremble at the recog 
nition of that man, when at the same time you declare your 
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innocence Did mnocence and mystery ever walk hand 14 
hand ?” 

“Your addressing me as Mr O’Donahue, Miss Phillips, has 
pointed out to me the impropriety I have bcen guilty of in 
making use of your Christian name I thought that that con 
fidence which you placed in me when, as a mere boy, I told 
you ex ictly what I now repeit, that the secret was not my own, 
would not have been now so cruelly withdrawn I have never 
vuicd in my tale, and I can honestly say that I have never 
felt degraded when I hive admitted thit I have a mystery 
connéctcd with me , nvy, uf it should please Heaven that I have 
the option given me to suffer in my own pcrson, or reveal the 
secret in question, I trust that I shall submit to my fate with 
const incy, and be supported in my misfortune by the convic- 
tion of my mnocence§ I feel that I was not wrong in the 
communicition that I made to you yestcrdiy morning that I 
must Icave this place JI came here beciuse you were living 
here—you to whom I felt so devoted for your kindness and 
sympathy when I was poor and fnendless, now that I am 
othcrwise, you aire pleased to withdriw not only your good 
will, but your confidence in me, and as the spcll 1s broken 
which has diawn me to this spot, I repeat, that as soon as I 
cin with justice to my prtrons, I shall withdraw myself from 
your presence ” 

Our heios voice faltered before he had finished speaking, 
and thcn turning away slowly, without looking up, he quitted 
the room 


CHAPTER XL, 
In which our Hero tries Change of Ar 


THE reader will observe that there has been a little altercation 
at the end of the last chapter Emma Phillips was guilty of 
letting drop a received truism, or rather a metaphor, which 
offended our hero ‘‘ Did innocence and mystery ever walk 
hand inhand?” If Fmma had put that question to us, we, 
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from our knowledge of the world, should have rephed, “ Yes, 
very often, ny dear Miss Philips” But Emma was wrong, 
not only in her metaphor, but m the time of her making it. 
Why did she doso? Ah! that is a puzzling question to 1nswer , 
we cin only say, at our imminent msk, when this narrative 
shall be perused by the othcr sex, that we have mide the dis 
covcry that women 1 not perfect, that the very best of the 
sex are full of con ridiction, and thit Fmma wis a woman 
That women very ‘ten are more endowed thin the generality 
of ren we are reidy to admit , ind their ciuse has been trken 
up by Lady Morgin Mrs Jamieson, 1nd many others who can 
white mich better than we cin When we svy their ciuse, we 
mein the right of equility they would claim with our sex and 
not subjection toit Rerding my I ady Morgan the other dry, 
which, next to conversing with her, is one of the grevtcst treats 
we know of, we begin to speculate upon whit were the cuuses 
which had subyccted womin to man, 1n other words, ha v was 
it that min hid got the upper hand, and kept it? That 
women’s minds were not infcrior to men’s we were forced to 
admit thit thar aptitude for cultivation 1s often greatcr, was 
not to be denied = As to the assertion that man makes laws, 
or thit his frame 1s of more robust mitcrial, it 1s no argument, 
as 1 revolt on the part of the other sex would soon do away 
with such advantige , and men, brought tp as nursery maids, 
would soon succumb to women who were accustomed to 
athietic sports from their youth upwards After a great deal of 
comtiuion we came to the conclusion, that there 15 a great 
difference between the action in the minds of men and women , 
the machmery of the latter being more complcx than that of 
our own sex A man’s mind 1s his despot it works but by 
one single action, it his one ruling principle—cue propelling 
power to vhich wl is subservient Ibis power or passion 
(disguisea and dormant as it may be in feeble minds) 1s the 
only one which propels him on, this przmum mobile, as it may 
be termed, 1s ambition, or, in other words, self love , everything 
is sacrificed to tt 

Now 15 in proportion as a machine 1s simple so 1s it strong 
in its actlon—so 1n proportion that a machine 1s complex, it 
becomes weak, and if we analyze a woman’s mind, we shall 
find that her infcnority arises from the simple fact, that there 
are so many wheels within wheels working in it, so many com. 
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pensating balances (if we may use the term, and we use it to 
her honour), that although usually more right minded thin 
man, her strength of action 1s lost, and has become feeble by 
the time that her decision his been made What wilt a man 
allow to stand in the way of his ambition—love? .o—fiend 
ship P no—he will sacrifice the best qualities, and, which 1s 
more difficult, make the worst that are in his disposition sub- 
servient to it ELe moves only one great piinciple, one propcl- 
ling power—and the action being single, it 1s strong in pro- 
portion But will a woman’s mind aecide in this way? Will 
she sacrifice to ambition love, or friendship, or natural ties ? 
No, in her mind the claims of each are, gcnerally speaking, 
fauly balanced—and the quotient, after the calculation has 
been worked out, aithough correct, 1s small Our argument, 
after vl, only goes to prove that women, abstractedly taken, 
have more principle, more conscience, and better regulated 
minds than men—which 1s true 1f—if they could always go 
correct as timekeepers, but the more complex the machine, 
the more difficult it 1s to keep it in order, the more likely it is 
to be out of repair, and its movements to be disarringed by a 
trifling shock, which would have no effect upon one of such 
simple and powerful construction as that in ourown sex Not 
only do they oftcn go wrong, but somctimes the serious shocks 
which they are lable to in this woild will put them im a state 
which 1s past all repair 

We have no doubt that by this time the reader will say, 
“Never mind women’s minds, but mind your own business ” 
We left Emma 1n the drawing room, rather astonished at our 
hero s long speech, and still more by his (for the first ttme during 
their acquaintance) ventuiing to breathe a contrary opinion to 
her own sweet self 

Ikmma Philhps, although she pouted a little, and the colour 
had mounted to her temples, nevertheless looked very lovely 
as she pensively reclined on the sofa Rebuked by him who 
had always been so attentive, so submissive—her creature as it 
were—sh* was mortified, as every pretty woman 1s, at any loss 
of powe1—any symptoms of rebellion on the part of a hege 
vassal, and then she taxed herself, had she done wrong? 
She had said “ Innocence and mystery did not walk hand in 
hand” Was not that true? She felt that it was true, and 
her own opinion was corroborated by others, for she had read 
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it m some book, either in Burke, or Rochefouciult, or some 
gicat author Muss Phillips bit the tip of her nail and thought 
again Yes, she saw how it was, ou hero hid nisen in the 
world, was independent, and was well received m socicty, he 
was no longer the little Joey of Gravesend, he wis now 1 
person of some consequence, and he wis a very ungriteful 
fellow, but the world was full of ingratitude, still she did 
think better of our hc:1uo, she certainly did Well, at all 
events she could prove to him that— wuat P--she did not 
exactly know ‘Thne.nded cogitation the second, after which 
came another series 

Whit had our hero sud—what had he accused her of? 
That she no longer bestowed on him her confidence pliced 
mn him for many years) Ihiswas true , but were not the rclitive 
positions, wis not the case diff_rent? Should he now ictun 
any se ret from her ?—there should be no secrets between 
them oo rhere wrun there wis a full stop before the sc tcrce 
wis comple + After a little more 1cflection, her own genet us 
mind pointed out to her that she had becn in the wronz , and 
that our hero hid cause to be offtndcd with her , and she made 
up hcr mind to mike repirition the first time that they should 
be ilone 

Hiwing come to this resolution, she dismissed the previous 
question, and beszin to thnk about the secret itsclf, and 
what it possibly could be, ind how she wished she knew what 
It wis, al of which wis very natural In the merntime our 
hero hid made up nis mind to leave Portsmouth, for 1 time at 
all events Ihis quarrcl with Emma, if such it might be 
considercd, hid made him very miserable, and the anxicty he 
had lately suffered hid senously affected his he alth 

We believe that there never was anybody in this world who 
had g'own to man’s or woman’s estite ind had mixed with the 
world, who could afterwards sy that they were at any time 
perfectly happy , or who, havin’ said so, did not find that the 
reverse was thc case a moment or two afte: the woids werc out 
of their mouth “ Thcre is alwiys something,” as a good lady 
said to us , and so there always 1s, and always will be ‘The 
removal of Furness was naturally a great relicf to the mind of 
our hero , he then felt as ifall his dithculties were surmounted, 
and that he had no longer any fear of the consequcnces which 
mnight ensue fiom his fathcr’s crime He would now, he 
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thought, be able to walk boldy through the world without 
recognition, and he had built castles enough to form a mctro 
polis when his rupture with Emma bioke the magic murror 
through which he had scanned futurity When most buoyant 
with hope, he found the truth of the good Jady’s saying— 
* There 15 always something ” 

After remaining 1n his room for 1n hour, Joey went down to 
the counting house, wheie he found Mr Sinall and Mr Sleek 
both at work, for their labours had increased since Joey had so 
much neglected business 

“Well, my good fiicnd, how do you find yourself?” said 
Mr Small 

“Very far from well, sir I feel that I cannot attend to 
business,’ replied Jocy, “and Iam quite 1shamcd of mvself, 
I wis thinking that, if you hid no objection to allow me a 
couple of months lIeive of wbsence, change of air would be 
very scrviccible to me =I have something to do at Dudstone, 
which I have put off ever since I came to Portsmouth ” 

“T think change of air would be very serviccable to you, my 
dear fullow,” 1epicd Mr Small, “but what business you can 
have at Dudstone I cannot imigine” 

‘ Simply this—I lockcd up my apartments, leaving my 
furniturc, books, and lnen, when I went awiy, more than 
four yeus iyo, and have never found time to look aftcr them ” 

“Well, they must want dusting by this time, O’Don thue, so 
look ifter them if you please , but I think looking after your 
health 15 of moe consequence, so you have my full conscnt to 
tike o holiday, and remain wry thice months, if necessary, 
till you are perfectly re established ” 

‘And you have mince,” added Mr Sleek, “and I will do 
your work while you are awry ” 

Our hero thanked his senior putners for their kind com- 
pliance with his wishes, and stited his intention of starting the 
ncat morning by the early coach, and then left the counting- 
house to make preparations for his journey 

Joey joincd the party, which wis numerous, at dinner = It 
was not until they were in the drawing room after dinner, 
that Mr Small had an opportunity of communicating to Mrs 
Phillips what were our heros intentions Mrs Phillips con 
sidered it a very advisable measure, as Joey had evidently 
suffered very much latcly probably over cxertion might have 
bcen the cause, and relaxation would effect the cure 
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Emma, who was sitting by her mother, turned pale , she had 
not imigined that our hero would have followed up his ex 
pressed intentions of the morning, and she asked Mr Small if 
he knew when O’Donahue would leave Poitsmouth Lhe reply 
was, that he had taken his place on the early coach of the next 
moining and Emma fell back on the sofa, and did not say 
anything more 

When the company had all left, Mrs Phillips rose and hghted 
a chamber candlestick to go to bed, and Emma followcd the 
motions of hei: moth r Mrs Phillips shook hands with our 
hero, wishing him a ereat deal of pleasure, and that he would 
retuin quite iestored in health Emma, who found that all 
chance of an interview with our hero was gone, mustered 
up courage enough to cxtend her hand and say,—‘“ I hope your 
absence will be productive of he uth and happiness to you, Mr 
O’Donahue,” and then followed her mother 

Joey who, wis inno humour for conversition, then bide 
farewcll to Mr Smal and Mr Sleek, and, before Fim. had 
risen from not a very 1efreshing night’s rest, he was two stages 
on his way from Poitsmouth 


CHAPIER XLI 


In which our Hive has his Hiad tus ned the wiong Way 


AI1HOUGH it may be very proper, when 1n offence has been 
ofiuicd us, to show that we fecl the injury it often hippens 
that we ict too much upon impulse ind carry mcasures to ex 
tremities , and this our heio fclt as the coach vhceled him 
along, cvery second incre isin * his distance from Fmma Phillips, 
twenty times he was inclincd to take a po tchase and return, 
but the inconsistency would hive been so gliring, that shame 
preventcd him , so he went on until he reached the mctropolis, 
and on urriving there, having nothing better to do, he went to 
bed Ihe next day he booked himoclf for the following day’s 
coach to Minstone, and having so done, he thought he would 
reconnoitre the domicile of Mayor and Mrs M‘Shane, and, now 
that Furness was no longer to be dreaded, make his existence 
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known to them He went to Holborn accordingly, and found 
the shop in the same place, with the usual enticing odour sent 
forth from the giating which give light and air te the kitchen, 
but he perccivea that there wis no longer the name of M‘Shane 
on the priv ite door, and entering the coffec room, and looking 
towards the spot whcre Mrs M Shane usually stood carving the 
joint, he discovered a person similarly employed whose face 
was unknown to him , in fict, 1t could not be Mrs M‘Shine, as 
Itvasamin Our hero went up to him, and inguited if the 
M Shines still carried on the business, and was told that they 
had sold it some time back Hus next inquiry as to whit had 
become of them, produced an ‘I don’t know,” with some 
symptoms of impaticnce at being interruptud Under such 
circumstinces, our hcro had nothing more to do but either to 
sit down and eit beef or to quit the premises He preferred 
the lattcr, and was once more xt the hotel, whcic he dedicated 
the remainder of the day to thinking of his old friends, as fate 
had debaricd him from seeing them 

The next moining Joey set off by the coach, and arrived at 
M instonce 1 little before dusk He 1emained at the principal 
inn of the village called the Austin Arms, in honoui of the 
ploperty in the immcdiate vicimty , and, htving looked at the 
virious quirterings of arms that the sigi boaid contuned, 
without the shghtest i lea that they appertained to himself, he 
ordcred supper, and looking out of the window of the first 
floor, discovered, at no grevt dist ince down the one strect which 
composed the villige, the small ale house where he had before 
met Miry Our hcro no longer felt the pride of poverty, he 
had resented the treatment he hid received at the Hill when 
friendless, but, now that he was otherwise, he had overcome 
the fecling, and had resolved to go up to the Hall on the 
following day, ard ask for Mary He was now well diessed and 
with all the appearance and manners of a gentleman and, 
moreover, he had been so accustomed to respect from servants, 
that he had no idea of being treated otherwise Ibe next 
morning, therefore, he walked up tothe Hall, and, knocking at 
the door, as soon as it was opened, he told the well powdcuicd 
domestics that he wishcd to speak a few words to Mss 
Atherton, if she still hived with Mrs Austin His appearance 
was considcred by these gentlemen in waiting as sufficient to 
induce them to show him into a pailour, and to send for Mary, 
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who in a few minutes came down to him, and embraced him 
tenderly ‘I should hardly have known you, my dear boy,” 
said she, as the tears glistened 1n her eyes, you have giown 
quite aman I cannot imagine, as you now stand before me, 
that you could have been the little Joey that was hving at Mis 
Chopper’s ” 

“Weare indebted to that good womin for our prosperity,” 
replied Joey “Do yuu know, Mary, that your moncy his 
multiplicd so fast that I almost wish that you would trke it 
awiy, lest by some accident it should be lost? I have brought 
you an account ’ 

“Tet me have iw account of yourself, my dear brother,” 
repliod Mary, “I have no want of money, I am here well 
and happy ’ 

“So vou must have becn, for you look as young ind hand 
some as when I last saw you, Mary How is your misticss ?” 

‘She 1s well, and would, I think, be hippy, if it were not 
for the stiange discase of Mr Austin, who secludes lumself 
enticly, and will not even go outside of the park gites He 
hi become moic overbeirmg and haughty thin ever, and 
sevelal of the serv ints hive quitted within the last few months ” 

“T have no wish to mcet him, dear Mary, aftcr what pissed 
when I was here before? I will not put up with insolence 
from any min, even in his own house,” rceplicd our hero 

“Do not spcak so loud, his study 1s next to us, and that 
door Icids to it,” rephed Muy, “he would not say anything 
to you, but he would find fault with me” 

‘“ Then you had better come to see me at the Austin Arms, 
where I 1m stopping ” 

“T will come this evening,” replied Mary 

At this momcnt the door which led to the study was 
opened, and a voice was hcard— 

“Mary, I wish you would take your swecthearts to a more 
convenicnt distance ” 

Joey heaid the harsh, hollow vo'ce, but recognized it not, 
he would not turn round to loek at Mr Austin, but reinained 
with his back to him, and the door closed again with 1 bang 

“Well,” observed Joey, “ that 1s a pretty fair specimen of what 
he 1s, at all events Why did younot say I was your brother?” 

“Because it was better to say nothing,” rephed Mary, 
‘he will not come in again” 
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“Well, I shall leave you now,” sud Joey, “and wait till 
the evening , you will be certain to come?” 

“QO yes, I certunly shall,” rephed Mary ‘Hush! I hear 
my mistress with Mr Austin I wish you could see her, you 
would like her very much ” 

‘The outcr door of the study was closed to, and then the 
door of the room in which they were conversing was opened, 
but it was shut azun immcdiatcly 

“Who was that?” said our hero, who had not turned 
round to ascertun 

“Mrs Austin, she just looked 1n, and seeing I was engyged, 
she only noddcd to mc to say that she wanted me, I presume, 
and then went rway wgun,” rephed Mary “You had better 
go now, and I will be sure to come in the evening ” 

Our hero quitted the hall, he had evidently been in the 
prescnce of his father and mothcr without knowing it, and all 
beciuse he hippcned on both occasions to hive his face 
turncd in 1 wiong direction, and he left the house as uncon 
scious 16 he went in = As soon as our hero had Icft the hall, 
Mary repined to her mistress 

‘Do you want me, madam?” said Mary, as she went to her 
mistress 

“No, Mary, not prrticular, but Mr Austin sent for me , he 
was innoyed at your having a strange person in the house, and 
desired mc to send him away ” 

“Tt wis my brother, madam,’ replied Mary 

“Your biothcr! Iam very sorry, Miry, but you know how 
nervous Mr Austin 1s, ind there is no reasoning against 
nerves [should havc liked to have scen your brothcr very 
much, if I recollect rghtly, you told me he wis doing very 
well at Portsmouth, 1s he not ?” 

“Yes, madim, he 1s now a partnei in one of the first houses 
there” 

“Why, Mary, he will soon have you to keep his own house, 
I presume, ind I shill lose you, indeed, your are more fit fer 
such a situation than your present one, so I must not regret it 
if you da” 

‘“‘He his no idea of tiking a house, madam,” replied Mary, 
“nor have I any of quitting you, your place is quite good 
enough for me 1 promised to go down and mee: him this 
evening, with your permission, at the Austin Arms ” 
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“‘ Certainly,” replied Mrs Austin, and then the conversation 
dropped 

Our hero remained at the inn two days, a portion of which 
Mary passed with him, and then he sct off for Dudstone , he 
did not make Mary a confidert of his attachment to Emina 
Phillips, although he imparted to her the death of Furness, 
and the relief it had afforded him, promising to retuin to see 
licr before he went back to Portsmouth 

Joey once more set off on his trivcls, and without incident 
arrived at the good old town of Dudstone, wrcre he put up at 
the Commercial Hotel, his only object was, to ascertain the 
condition of his lodgings for the first two ye ars he had sent 
the rent of the room to the old woman to whom the house 
belonged, but lattuly no applicition had bccn made for it, 
although his addiess had been given, and, occupicd by other 
business more importint, our hcro had quite forgoticn the 
affair, or if he did occasionally recall it to his memory, it was 
soon dismissed agun His key he had biou ht with him, and 
he now vrocccded to the house ind knocked at the door, 
surm sim, thait the old woman was possibly dead, and his pro- 
perty probibly disposed of, the first put of the surmise was 
disproved by the old woman coming to the door, she did not 
reccgnize our heio, and it was not until he produced the hey 
of lus room thit she was convinced that he wus the lawful 
owner of its contents She told him she could not wnte herself, 
and that the party who had wiittcn to Portsmouth for her was 
dead, und that she felt sure he would come back it some time 
und settle with her, and, moreover, she was wfiuid that the 
furniture would be much injured by having Yecn shut up so 
long, which was not only very likely, but proved to be the case 
when the door was opcned, she uso said that she could hive 
made moncy for him, hid he allowed her to Ict the loduings 
furnished, 19 she had had several applications Our hero walked 
into his apirtment, which ceitainly had « very mothy and 
inouldy appeirince As soon as a fire had becn lizhted, he 
collected all thit he wanted to rctan for himsclf, the books, 
plite, and some other articles, which he valued for Spikeman’s 
sike, and as old reminiscences, and putting them up in a chest, 
requested that it might be sent to the inn, and then, upon 
reflection, he thought he could do no better with the remainder 
than to make them a present to the old woman, which he did, 
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after payu g up her arrears of rent, and by so doing made one 
person, for the time, superlatively happy, which 1s something 
worth doing in this chequered world of ours Joey, as soon 
as he had returned to the inn, sat down to write to Spikeman, 
and also to Mr Small, at Portsmouth, and having posted his 
letters, as he did not quit Dudstone until the next morning, he 
rcsolved to pry a visit to his former acquaintances, Miss Amelia 
and Miss Ophelia His knock at the door was answercd by 
Miss Amelia, as usual, but with only one arm unoccupicd, a 
baby being in the other, and the squalling in the little parlour 
give further evidence of matrimony Our hero was obliged to 
introduce himself, as he wis stared at as an utter stringcr, he 
wis then immediately welcomed, and requested to walk into 
the parlour In afew minutes the whole of the family history 
wis communicated Lhe old lady had been dead three ycars, 
and at her deith the young ladies found themselvcs in pos- 
session of one thousand pounds each ‘This thousand pounds 
proved to them that husbinds were to be had, even at Dudstone 
and its vicinity. Miss Amelia had been married more than 
two yeirs to a master builder, who had plenty of occupation, 
not so much in building new houses at Dudstone as 1n repairing 
the old oncs, and thcy were doing well, and had two children 
Her sister had marned a young farmer, and she could see her 
money every day in the shape of bullocks and sheep upon the 
faim, they ilo were doing well Joey remained an hour 

Mrs Potts ws very anxious that he should remain longer, and 
give her his opimon of her husbind, but this, Joey declined, 
and, desiring to be kindly remembered to her sister, took his 
leave, and the next morning was on his way to London 


CHAPTER XLII 


Very pleasant Correspondence 


As soon as Joey arrived at the metropolis, he went to the 
correspondent of the house at Portsmouth to inquire for 
lctters He found one of the greatest interest from Mr Small, 
who, after some preliminaries relative to the busincss and 
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certain commissions for him to transact in town, proceeded as 
follows — 

“Your health his been a source of great anxicty to us all, 
not only in the counting house, but in the drawing room, the 
cause of your illness was ascribed to over exertion in your 
duhes, and it must be admitted, that until you were 11] there 
wis no relaxation on your part , but we have reison to suppose 
that there have been other causes which may hive occrsionid 
your rapid change fiom activity and chevifulncss to such a 
total prostration of body and mind You may feel gricvcd 
when I tell you that Emma his been very unwell since you 
left, amd the cause of her illness 1s beyond the skill of Mr 
Taylor, ourmedical man She has, however confided so much 
to her mother as to let us know that you are the patty who his 
been the chicf occasion of it She has acknowledged thot she 
has not bchaved well to you, and his not done you jistie, 
and I really bcheve thit it 1s this conviction which 1s the « nef 
ground of her altercd state of health I ceitunl, have becn 
too much in the counting house to know whit has Leen going 
on in the pulour, but I think that you ou ht to know us better 
than to suppose that we should not in every pont be most 
anxious for your happmcess, and your being coist intly with us 
That Pmmv blames heisclfis certain, that she 1s very uniible, 
1s equiuly so , vour return would gave us the srcvtcst satisfaction 
I hardly necd say I love my nicce, ind am anxious for her 
happincss, I love you, my dcar friend, and am cquuly anxious 
for yours and I do trust that any trifling disagreement between 
you (for strcly you must be on intimate terms to quurrel, and 
for her to fecl the quirrel so severely) will Le speedily over 
come from what her mother says, I think that her +ffec tions 
are seriously engaged (I treat you with the confide: .e I am sure 
you dserve), ind I am suic that there 1s no one upon whom 
I woul] so willingly bestow my niece , or as I find by question 
ing, no one to whom Mrs Phillips would so willingly cntiust 
her daughter If, then, Iam nght in my supposition, you will 
be reccived with open arms by all, not even excepting Linma— 
the has no coquetry in her composition Luke all the rest of 
us, she has her faults , but 1f she has her faults she 1s not too 
proud to acknowlcdge them, and that you will allow when you 
read the erclosed, which she has requested me to send to you, 
and at the same time desired me to read it first I trust this 
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communication will accelerate yout recovery, and that we shall 
soon see you 1gain At all events, answei my letter, and if I 
am in erior, let me know, that I may undecetve others ” 

The enclosure from Emma was then opened by our hero, it 
was 1n few words — 

“My dcr friend,—On reflection, I consider that I have 
treited you unjustly , I intended to tell you so, if I hid had 
an oppoitunity, before you quitted us so hastily My fault has 
preyed upon my mind ever since, and I cannot lose this first 
opportunity of requesting your forgiveness, and hoping that 
whcon we meet we shall be on the same friendly terms that we 
always had been previous to my unfortunate ebullition of 
tempc1 —) ours truly, Emma ” 


Thit this letter wis 2 source of unqualified delight to our 
heio, miy be cisily imagined Hewrs at once told by the 
uncle, ard ccurtunly Fmma did not lewe him to suppose the 
contriry thit he milht aspire and obtun her hind = Our hero 
could not reply to 1t by rcturn of post If distress had occa 
sioned his ulness, joy now prostrated him still morc, and he 
wis compclicd to return to his bed , but he was hippy, almost 
too hippy ind he slept at last and he dreamt such visions as 
only cin be conjmed up by those who have in anticipytion 
evcly wish of thar heart gratified The next diy he replied to 
Mr Smulls, acl nowledging, with frankness, his feclings to- 
wade his nicee, which 7 sense of his own himble ongin and 
unwot1thincss hid prevented him from venturing to disclose, 
and requcsting him to use his influence in his favour, as he 
dired not sperk himself, until he had received such assurance 
of his unmcrited good fortune as might encourage him so to 
do To Emmi, nis reply was m a few words, he thinked her 
for her continucd good opmion of him, the idea of having lost 
which hid mide him very miserable, assuring her that he was 
ashamed of the petulance which he hid shown, and tht 1t was 
for |} im to have asked pirdon, and not one who had behaved 
so kindly and protected him for so long a period, that he felt 
much better already, and hoped to be able to shorten the 
time of absence which had been demanded by him and kindly 
granted by his patrons Having concluded and despatched 
these epistles, our hero determined that he would take a stroll 
about the metropolis 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


A very long CA rpter, with a very long Story, which could not weg 
be cut wn half 


A MAN my wilk 2 long while in the city of London without 
having any ccfinite object, and yet be amused, for there ate 
few occupations more pleasant, more iMsiTuctive, Or more con 
templative, than loohing into the shop windows, you pry a 
shilling to sce an ex! ibition, whereas 1n this instance you have 
the acvintige of sceing many without paying a farthing, pro 
vided thit you look after your pocket handkerchief ‘Thus was 
our hero amused at one shop he discovered thit very gay 
shawls were to be purchased for one pound, Lindinis at 35 9d, 
and soiled Insh linen remukably cheap, at another lhe siwa 
row of watches, from humble silver at #2 10s, to gold and 
enimelled at twelve or fourteen guineas, all waninted to go 
well, at another he discoveicd that furs were it half price, 
because nobody wore them m the summcr_ IIc procecded 
further, and crme to where there wis a quintity of of puntings 
exposcd for suc, pointing out to the passer by tnat pictuics of 
that description ware those which he ought vet to buy A 
print shop give im an idea of the merits of composition and 
design shown by the vaiious masters, and as he could not 
transpoit |imsclf to the Vatican, it wis quite 1s well to see 
what the Vatican contuned , his thoughts were on Rome and 
her former glories A tobacconist’s tiinsported him to the 
State of Vicima, where many had been tiinspoited in former 
days A grocers wvfted him still farther to the West Indies 
and the nexiocs, and from thcse, as if by miwic .o the Spice 
Islands and their aromatic groves But an old curiosity shop, 
with bronzes, china, marquetcrie, pointlace, and aimour, 
embiaced it once a few centuries, and he thought o1 the 
f.udal times, the fifteenth century, the bellc of former dvys, the 
ainber headed cane and snuff box of the beaux who sought her 
smiles, all gone, all dust, the workmanship of the time, even 
portions of their dresses, still existing—everything less perish 
able than man 

Our hero proceeded on, his thoughts wandering as he wan- 
dered himself, when his attention was attracted by one of those 
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lacards, the breed of which appears to have been very much 
improved of late, as they get larger and larger every day , what 
they will end in there is no saying, unless it be in placards 
without end This placard intimated that there was a mas 
querade at Vauxhall on that evening, besides tre works, 
water works and anything but good works Our hero had 
heard of Vauxhall, and his curiosity was excited, ind he 
resolved that he would pass away the evening in whit was at 
that time a rather fashionable resort 
It wis half past six, and time to go, so he directed his ste} s 
over Westminster bridge, and, having only lost three minutes 
In peeping through the balustrides at the barges and wherrics 
proceeding up and down the river, afier asking his way three 
times, he found himself at the entrince, and, paying his ad 
mission, wilkedin There wasa goodly sprinkling of comp iny, 
but not many misks, there was a man clad in briss armour, 
who stood quite motionless, for the armour wis so heavy that 
he could hardly bear the weight of 1t He must have suffered 
1. very greit inconvenicnce on such a warm night, but people 
stared at him as they passed by, and he was more thin repaid 
by the attention which he attracted , so he stood and suffercd 
on There were about twenty five clowns in their motley 
dresses, seven or cight pantaloons, three devils, and perhaps 
forty or fifty dominoes Joey soon found himsclf close to the 
orchesra, which wis a blaze of hght, and he listened very 
attentively to a lady in ostrich feathers, who was pouring out a 
biavura, which wis quite unintelligible to the audience, while 
the gentlemen bchind her, in their cocked hats, accompinied 
her voice He wis leaning against one of the trecs and 
receiving, without knowing it, the diippings of 1 leaky lamp 
upon his coat, when two men came up and stopped on the 
other side of the trunk of the tree, and one s1id to the other— 
“T tell you, Joseph, she 1s here, and with the Christian = Man- 
asseh tiaced her by the driver of the coach She will never 
return to her fithc1’s house if we do not discover her this night ” 
* What! will she become a Aleshumea—an apostate '!’ ex- 
clumed the other , “J would see herin her grave first Holy 
Father! the daughter of a rabbi to bring such disgrace upon 
her family! Truly our sins, and the sins of our forefathers, 
have biought this evil upon our house If I meet him here 
I will stab him to the heart!” 
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“ Leemaan Hashem ' for the sake of the holy name, my son, 
think of what you s1y, you must not be so rash Alas! alas! 
but we are mixed with the heathens She must be conceiled 
in one of the Morbitish garments,” continued the elder of the 
two personages, whom our hero had of course ascertained to 
be of the house of Israel “‘ Manrssch tells me thai he has 
discovered f-om anoth ; quarter, that the Chiistiin had mo 
cured a domino, blak with the sleeves slashed with white 
That will be a distu g nshing mark, and if we see thit dicss 
we must then follow, ind if a female is with it, 1t must be 
thy sister Minam ” 

“‘T will search now, ind meet you here 1n half an hour,” 
replicd the younger of the two 

‘ Joseph, my son, we do not part, IJ cannot trust you mn 
your inger, ind you have weipons with you J know we 
must go togcther Rooch Hikodcsh! may the Holy Sri it 
guide us, ind the daughter of our house be restc red, for 5] 1s 
now my hearts bitterness, and my souls sorrow !” 

“Let me but discover the Gazw—the infidel!” rephed the 
son, following the fither, and our hero ohscrved him put his 
hand into his breast and half unsheath 1 ponird 

Jocy eastly comprehended how the matter stood a Jewish 
maiden had met by assignation or had been run away with by 
some young main and the father and son were in pursuit to 
recover the daughter 

* Thit is all very well,” thought our hero, “but although 
they may very properly wish to prevent the marrige, 1 do 
not much like the cold steel which the youny Israelite had in 
his hand If I do meet with the party, at 1 events I will 
give him warning ,” and Jovy, having made this resolution, 
turned aw1y from the orchestra and went down t’. covercé 
wij, which led to whit are usuilly termed the dark walks 
he hid just arrived at the commencement of therm, whcn he 
perceived coming towards him two domiuves, the shorter 
ranging on the arm of the taller so as to assure him thit they 
were mile and female When they came to within ten yards 
of the hghted walk, they turned abruptly, and then Joey per- 
ceived that the taller had white slashed sleeves to his dominy 

‘There they are,” thought our hero , “ well, it’s not sate for 
them to walk here, for a mairder mght be committed without 
much chince of the party being found out I will give them a 
hint, at all events ,” anu Joey followed the couple so as to over 

8s 
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take them by degrees As he walked softly, and they wcre in 
eunest ¢onversation, his approach was not heeded until within 
a few feet of them, when the taller domino turned impatiently 
round, as if to inquire what the intruder meant 

“You are watched, and in dinger, sir, if you are the party I 
think you are,” said Joey, going up to hum, and speaking ina 
low voice 

‘Who are you,” replied the domino, “that gives th» 
notice P” 

‘ A perfect stranger to you, even 1f your mask ws removed, 
sir, but I happened to overhear a conveisation rclative to a 
peison in a domino such as you wear I may be mistiken, and 
if so thcre is no hum done,” and our heio ‘uincd away 

“Stop him, dear Henry,” said a soft female voice ‘ I fear 
thit there 1s danger he can have told you but fiom kindness ” 

The person mm the domino immediatcly followed Joey, and 
accosted him, apologizing for his apparent rudeness at receiving 
his communicition, which he asciibed to the suddenness witn 
which it wis given, and requested, as a favour, that ou hero 
would inform him why he had thought it necessary 

‘T will tell you, certainly , not that I inteifere with other 
peoples conccrns, but when I saw that one of them had a 
poniird ‘s 

“A poniard '” exclaimed the femile, who had now joined 
them 

“Yes,” replied Joey , ‘‘and appeired determined to use it In 
one woid, madam, 1s your namc, Minam ? If so, what I heard 
concerns you, if not it does not, and I need say no more” 

‘Sn it does concein her,” rephed the domino, “and I will 
thank you to proceed ” 

Our hcro then stited briefly what he had overheard and that 
the parties were then 1n pursuit of them 

‘“We are lost!” exclaamed the young womin “We shall 
never escape from the gardens! What must we do? My 
brother m his wrath 1s asa lion’s whelp”’ 

“T care little for myself,” replied the domino “TI could 
defend myself, but, 1f we meet, I shall lose you Your 
father would tear you away while I was engaged with your 
brother ” 

“ At all events, sir, I should recommend your not remaining 
in these dark walks,” rephed our hero, “now that you are 
aware of what may take place” 
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“ And yet, 1f we go into the lighted part of the gardens, they 
will soon discover us, now that they hve, as it appears, gained 
a knowledge of my dress ” 

“ Then put it off,” said Joey 

“But they know my person even better,” rejoined the 
domino ‘Your conduct, sir, has been so kind, that perhaps 
you would be inclincd to assist us 2?” 

Our hero was in ,ove himself, and, of course, felt sympithy 
for others in the sane predicament, so he replicd that, if he 
could be of service, ti ey might command him 

“Then, Miriam dear, what I propose is this, will you put 
yourself under the protection of this stranger? I think you 
risk nothing, for he has proved that he 1s hind =You my then, 
without fcar of detection, piss through the girdens, ind be 
conducted by him to a plaice of safety I will remain ] re for 
half an hour should your father ind Lrother meet me, ai ic igh 
they may recognize my dress, yet not having you with me, 
there will be no grounds for any attack being made, and I will, 
after a time, return home ’ 

“And what 1s to become of me?” exclaimed the terrified 
girl 

““You must send this gentleman to my raddress to morrow 
morning, wnd he will 1-qu7int me where yol ire 7 am giving 
you a great deal of trouble, sir, but it the sume time I show 
my confidence, I trust it will not interfere with your other 
engagements ” 

‘Your confidence 1s, I trust, not misplaced, sir,” replied our 
hero, “and I am just now anidleman I pre nise you, tf this 
young lidy will venture to tiust hersclf with a perfect stringer, 
that I will do your request I have no mask on, midam, do 
you think you cin trust me?” 

*T think I can, sir, indeed, I must do so, or there will be 
shedding of blood , but Henry, they arecom:g, I know them, 
see—rnight up the walk !” 

Joey turmed round, and perceived the two persons whose 
conversation he had overheard “It 1s they, sir,” said he to 
the gentleman in the domino, “leave us and walk back farther 
into the dark pait I must take her away on my arm and pass 
them boldly Come, sir, quick !” 

Our hero immediately took the young Jewess on his arm and 
walked towards the father and brother He felt her trembling 
like an aspen as they came close to them, and was fearful that 
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her legs would fail her As they passed, the face of our hero 
was severely scrutinized by the dark eyes of the Israelites, 
Jocy returned their stare, and proceeded on his way , and after 
they had separated some paces from the father and brother, he 
whispered to the maiden, ‘“‘ You are safe now” Joey conduc’ed 
his charge through the gardens, and when he arrived at the 
entrance, he called a coach, and put the lady in 

‘* Where shall we drive to?” inquired our hero 

‘‘ I don’t know, say anywhere, so that we are away from 
this !” 

Joey ordered the man to drive to the hotel where he had 
taken up his abode, for he knew not where else to go 

On his arrival he left the young lady in the coach, while he 
went in to prepare the landlady for her appearance He stated 
that he had rescued her from avery perilous situation, and that 
he would feel much obliged to his hostess if she would take 
charge of the young person until she could be restored to her 
fricnds on the ensuing morning People like to be consulted, 
and to appear of importance The fat old lady, who had bridled 
up at the very mention of the introduction of a lady in a domino, 
as soon as she heard that the party was to be placed under her 
protection, relaxed her compressed features, and graciously 
consented 

Our hero having consigned over his charge, whose face he 
had not yet seen, immediately retired to his own apartment 
The next morning, about nine o'clock, he sent to inquire after 
the health of his frotegee, and was answered by a request that 
he would pay hei a visit When he entered the room he found 
her alone She was dressed somewhat in the Oriental style, 
and he was not a little surprised at her extreme beauty Her 
stature was rither above the middle size she was exquisitcly 
formed , and her hands, ancles, and feet, were models of petfec- 
tion She was indeed one of the most exquisite specimens of 
the Jewish nation, and that is quite sufficient for her portrait. 
she rose as he entered, and coloured deeply as she saluted him 
Our hero, who perceived her confusion, hastened to assure her 
that he was ready to obey any order she might be pleased to 
give him, and trusted that she had not been too much annoyed 
with her very unpleasant position 

“T am m ve obliged to you, sir, than I can well express,” 
replied she, ‘ by your kind consideration in putting me into the 
charge of the landlady of the house that one act issured me 
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that I was in the hands of a gentleman and man of honow AV 
I have to request of you now is, that you will call at No —, in 
Berkelcy Square, and inform Mr § of what you hive 
kindly done for me You will probably hear from him the 
cause of the strange position in wnich you found us and 
relieved us from ” 

As our hero had noth ng to reply, he wrete down the address 
and took his leave, immediately proceeding to the house of 
Mr S$ , but, as he was walking up Berkeley Street, he was 
encountered by two mcn, whom he immediately recognized as 
the father and brotne: of the young Israelite The brother 
fixed his keen eye upon our hero, and appeared to rec ognize 
him, at all events, as our hero passcd them they turned round 
and followcd him, and he h« ird the brother say, “ He was with 
her,’ or something to that purport Our hero did not hc w- 
ever, consider thit it was advisabie to wait until the, « re 
away before he knocked at the dvo1, as he felt convinced they 
were on the witch, and that any delay would not obtain the 
end Hc knocked, and was immediatcly admitted He found 
Mr S—— pricing the room up and down in great anxiety, the 
brevkfast remaining on the tible untouched He wumly 
grceted the amival of our hcro  Jocy, as soon 1s he had in- 
formcd him of what he ha? done, and in whose hands he had 
placed the you g lady, stated the circumstince of the father 
and biother being outside on the watch, and that he thought 
that they had recogmzed hin 

“ That 1s nothing more than what I expected,” replied 
Mr s——, “but I trust easily to evade them , they are not 
aware that the back of this house communicites with the 
stables belonging to 1t in the mews, and we can go out by that 
way wit! out their perceiving us I’ve so many thanks to offe1 
you, sir, for your kind interfuience in our behalf, that [ hardly 
know how to express them To one thing jou are most cer 
tainly entitled, and I should proyc but little my sincenty if I 
did not immediatcly give it you, that 1s my confidence, and a 
knowledge of the parties whom you have assisted, and the cir- 
cumstinces attending this strange affair The young lady, sir, 
18, as you know, a Jewcss by birth, and the daughter of a rabbi, 
a man of gieat wealth ind high ancestry, for certainly Jews can 
claim the latter higher thin any other nition upon carth I 
am mysclf a man of fortune, 1s it is usually termed,— at all 
events, with sufficient to induige any woman I should take as 
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my wife with every luxury that can be reasonably demanded, 
I mention this to corroborate my assertion, that 1t was not her 
father’s wealth which has been my inducement I made the 
acquiuntance of the father and daughter when I was travelling 
on the Continent, he was on his way to England, when 11 
carriige broke down, in a difhcult pass on the mountains, 
and they would have been left on the road for the mght, if J 
had not fortunately come up in time, and, being alone, was 
able to convey them to the next town’ I have alwiys hada 
great respect for the Jewish nition I consider that cvcry true 
Christian shoaid have, but I will not enter upon that point 
now It was probably my showing such a fecling, and my 
being well versed in their history, which was the occasion of 
an intcuicourse of two days mpening into a regird for one 
another, ind we parted with sinccic wishes that we might 
mcet igain in this country At the time I speak of, which was 
about three yeus ago, his daughtcr Minam was, compuatively 
spcahing, a child, and certainly not 2 that period, or mdecd 
for some time after our mceting 1gain in England, did it ever 
come into my idcas that I should ever fecl anything for her 
but good will , but circumstances, and her father’s confidence 
in ine, threw us much together She hasno mother Aftera 
time I found mysclf growing attached to her, and I taxed my 
self, and reflected on the consequcnces I was aware how 
very sevcie the Jewish Jaws were upon the subject of any of 
their family uniting themsclves to a Chnistian That it was 
not only considered that the paty concerned was dishonoured 
before the nition, but that the whole family became vile, and 
weic denied the usual burial rites Pcrhips you are aware 
that if 1 Jew embraces Christianity, the sime disgrace 1s heaped 
upon the relations With this knowlhdge, I deternnined to 
conquer my feelings for Miriam, and of course I no longer 
went to her father’s house , 1t would have been cruel to put 
my fiend (for such he certainly was) in such a positton—the 
more so a~ being a rabbi, he would have to denounce himself 
aia his own children 

‘My absence was, however, the cause of great annoyance 
co the father He sought me, and I was so pressed by him to 
rcturn, that I had no choice, unless I confessed my reasons, 
which I did not lise to do I thciefore visited the house as 
before, although not so frequently, and continually sound my- 
self in company with Minam, and, her father being constantly 
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summoned away to the duties of his office but too often alone 
\ therefore resolved that I would once more set off on my 
travels, as the only means by which I could act honourably, 
and get nd of the feeling which wis obtaining such a mastery 
over me I went to the house to state my intention, and at 
the sime time bid them farewell , when, ascending the sturs, 
I shpped and sprained my ancle so severely, that I could not 
put my foot to the ground ~—= [his decided our fate , and I was 
not only domiciled for a week in the house, but, 1s I lay on 
the sofa, was continuilly attended by Minam Her father 
would not hcar of my removil, but declued thit my accident 
wis 1 judgment aginst me for my rash intention 

‘ Thit \iuiim showed her regard for mc in every way thit 
amodcst miuden could do, 1s certan I did, howevcr, mike 
one list strugile, I did not deny my feclings tow uds her but 
I pointed out to her the conscqucnces which would ensue, 
which it was my duty as a fnend, and her duty 1s 1 daushter, 
to prevent She heard me in silence and in tcars, ind then 
quittcd the 1oom 

“ The next day she appeired to have recovcred her com 
posurc, ind entercd frecly into general conversition, and, after 
atine rcicricd to the rites of thar Church — By decices she 
brought up the subjcct of Chi tianity, she demoinded the 
reisons ind authority for our belicf, in short, she induced me 
to cnter wuinly into the subjeet, and to prove, to the best of 
my wbility, that the true Messiah had alreidy come — This 
conversition she took 2 pleasure in renewing, du ing my sty 
m the house, and as I considered that the sub,c t was one 
that divcrtcd our attcntion trom the one I wished to avoid, I 
was not soly to enter upon it, although I had not the least 
idea of converting her to our futh 

“Such was the state of atturs when I quitted the house, 
and 1,11n sciously thought of removing myself from so much 
temptition, when her brothcr Joseph airived from Madrid, 
where he had been staying with an uncle for some years and 
his return wis the occasion of a jubilee, at which I could not 
refuse to wpcir He 1s a fine young man, very intelligent 
and well informed, but of a very irascable disposition , and his 
long residence in Spain has probably given him thosc idcas of 
retaliation which are almost unknown in this country He 
conceived a very strong friendship for me, and I certanly was 
equally pleased with him, for he 1s full of talcnt, although he 
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wy revengeful, proud of his lineage, and holding to the tenets 
of his futh with all the obstinacy of a Pharisee Indeed, it 19 
strange that he could ever become so partial to a Christian, 
respecting as le does the rabbinical doctrines held forth to the 
Jewish peopl, and which it must be admitted have been incul 
cated, in consequcnce of the unwearied and unjustifiable per- 
s.cution of the tribes for centuries, by those who call themselves 
Christians, but whose prictice his been at open v usance with 
the precepts of the founaucr of their faith However, so it was 
Joseph conccived i greit regard for me, was continually at my 
house, and compclicd me but too often to visit at Ins fathers 
At last I mide up my mind that 1 would Jewe the country for 
a timc, ind was actively preparing, mntending to go without 
saying a word to them, when I found mysclf one morning 
alone with Minam She walked up to me as I was sitting on 
the couch , I motioned to her to sit by me, but she stood 
before me with a stately air, fixing upon me her dark gazelle 
like eyes 

‘ ‘Do you,’ said she, in a slow and solemn tone of voice, 
‘do you remcmber the conversation which we hid upon our 
respective creeds? Do you recollect how you pointed out to 
me your authotities and your reasons for your fath, and your 
sincere bclicf that the Messiah had alieidy come ?’ 

“<*T do, Miriun,’ replicd I, ‘but not with any view to 
mtarfere with your non bclicf, it was only to uphold by 
argumcnt my own’ 

‘*T do not say navy to that, I bcheve you,’ said Minam , 

nevertheless, ] have that in my vest which, 1f it was known 
to my fithcr or brother, would cause them to dash me tu the 
entth, and to curse me in the name of the gicit Tehovih,’ 
and she pullcd out of her vest a small copy of the New Lesta 
ment ‘ Lhists the book of your creed, | hive searched and 
compared it with our own, I have found the authorities, I 
have 1e1d the words of the Jews who hive nurited the 
history and the deeds of Jesus of Nazareth, and—I am a 
CA tstian’ 

“It may apper strange, but I assure you, sir, you cannot 
ragine the pain I fclt when Minam thus acknowledged her 
self a convert to ovr faith to svy to her that I was sorry for 
it would have argued littl for my Chnstian belicf, but when 
IT reflected upon the pain and disgiace it would bnng upon 
her family, and that I should be the causc, I was dreadfully 
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shocked I could only reply, ‘Minam, I wish that we had 
never inet !’ 

“¢<T know what your feelings are but too well,’ replied she, 
“but we have met, and what is done cannot be undone _ I, 
too, when I think of my rclation,, am torn with anxicty and 
distress , but what is now my duty? If I am, and I declare, 
not o: y by the great Jehovah, but by the crucificd Mcssi ith, 
that I am a sincere bclicver in your creed, must I shrink— 
must I conceal it on acount of my father and my biother? 
Does not He say, “ Leave all and follow me?” Must I not 
add my fecble voice in ackhnowlcdgment of the truth, u I am 
to consider myself : Christian? Must not my avowal be 
public? Yes, it must be, and it shall be! Can you blame 
me?’ 

“*Oh, no! JI dare not blame you,’ replicd I, ‘I only 
regret that religious differences should so mar the little happi 
ness permittcd to us in this world, and that neither Tew nor 
Christiin will admit what our Saviour has distinctly Cc clired 
—that there is no difference betwecn the Jew and the Urcek, 
or Gentile I see much miscry in this, and I cumot help 
regretting deeply that I shall be considcred as the cause of it, 
and be upbiaided with ingr ititude ’ 

*¢ Vou did your duty,’ repued Miriam ‘I have been con- 
verted by your having so done Now I have my duty to do 
Iam iwaice of the pam it will occasio: my fathcr, my rclitions, 
and the whole of our tnbc, but if they suficr, shall I not 
sufitr more? ‘Thrust out from my fathe:s door, loaded with 
curses and excciation , not one Jew permitted to offer me an 
asylum, not even to give me a morsel of bread, 01 a drop of 
Water, 1 wandeicr and an outcast! Such must be my fate’ 

“*“Not so, Muiam ,if your tmbe descit yr 1 ; 

“¢Stop one moment,’ interrupted Minam , ‘do you recollect 
the conversation you had with me before we cntercd into the 
subjcct of our relative creeds? Do you remember whit you 
then sud, and was it true, or was it merely as an cxcuse?' 

“It was as true, Miriam, as I stand tere I have loved 
you long ind devotcdly I have tried to conquer the pission, 
on 7¢ccu int of the misery your marriage with a Christian would 
have occasioned your relations, but if you pcursist in avowing 
your new faith, the misery will be equally incurred , and, there 
forc, 1 am doubly baund, not only by my love, but because I 
have, by convert ng you, put you in such a dreadful position, 
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to offer you not only an asylum, but, 1f you will accept then, 
my herrt and hind’ 

‘Muriam folded her arms across her breast, and knelt down, 
with her eyes fixed upon the floor ‘I can, only answer in the 
wordsof Ruth,’ rephed she inalow voice and with trembling lips 
I hardly need observe, thit aftcr this interview the affair was 
decidcd,—the greit difficulty was to get her out of the house , 
fir you must have becn inside of one of the houses of a Jew 
of rank to be aware of their arringements It was impossible 
that Mumm could be abscnt 1n hour without being missed, and 
to go out by hcrsclf without being seen was equally difficult 
Her cousin 1s muncd to a Jew, who keeps the masquerade 
piriphernilia ind costumes in Tavistock Street, and she some- 
times 7w-compintks her fither and brother there, and, as usual, 
goes up to hei cousin in the women’s ipirtment, while her 
male rclations remain below We therefore hit upon this plan 
That on the first masquerade nijht at Vauxhall she should 
persuade her fathcr and brother to go with hcr to her cousin’s , 
that I should be close by in a coach, and, after she had gone 
in, I wis to drive up asthe other customers do and obtain two 
dominoes, and then wait whilc she escaped from the women’s 
aputment, and cime down sturs to the street door, where I 
was to put her in the coach, and drive off to Vauahall You 
may inquire why we wcnt to Vauahall Because as but few 
minutes would elap e bcfore she would be missed, it would 
hive been almost impossible to have removed hei without 
bang discover J, for [ was well known to the people You 
recollect thit Minissch, who was in the shop, informcd them 
thit my domino was slished with white in mv sleeves, he 
knew me when I obtained the dominoes Had 1 not been 
aw ire of the violence of the brother, I should have cared little 
had he followed me to my house, or any other place he might 
have tiaccd me to, but his tempcr 1s such that his sister would 
certunly have been sicrificed to his rage and fury, as vou may 
imagine from whit you hive seen and heard I considcred, 
thcrcfore, that if we once became mixed with the crowd of 
masks and dominoes at Vauxhall, I should clude them, and all 
trace of us be lost I believe, now, that I have made you 
acquiunted with cvery circumstance, and trust that you will 
still aftord me your valuable assistance ” 

“ Most certainly,” replied our hero, “I am in duty bound 
I cannot help thinking that they have recognized me as the 
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party conducting her out of the dark walk Did you meet 
them afterwards P’ 

‘“No,” reyomed Mr S ; “I allowed them to walk about 
without coming up to me for some time, and then whcn they 
wire down at the farthest end, I made all haste ind took 1 coach 
hcme, before they could possibly come up with me, allowing 
that they did recognize me, which I do not think they did 
until they perceived me hastening away at a distince ” 

“What, then, are vour present intentions?” inquire d our hero 

“JT wish you to return with me to your hotcl,” 1eplicd 
Mr S , “I wl then take a chaise, and Icive for Scotlind 
as fast as four horses can cury us, ind unite mysclf to Minam, 
and, 7 soon 1s I cin, I shall leave the country, which will be 
the best step to allow their rage and indigmation to cool ” 

‘J think your plan is good,’ replied Joey, “and I am at 
your service ” 

In a few minutes Mr S—-—and our hero went out by the 
bach wiy into the mews, and, 1s soon as they cime to 1 s.and, 
took a cowh and drove to the hotel 

Thcy hid not, however, been in compiny with Miriim more 
than five minutes, when the waiter cntercd the room in gieat 
alarm, stating thit two gen lemcn were forcing them wy up- 
stairs in spite of the landlord and otheis, who wcre endcavour- 
ing to prevent them = Ihe fact wis, that our huio and Mr 
S—— hid becn perceived by Josepn and his father 1s they 
came out of the mews, and they had wnmncdritcly followed 
them, taking a coich at the same stind ind dcsning the 
coachmin to follow the one our hero and M: S$ had 
gouc into 

{he waiter hid hardly time to mike the communication 
before the door wis forced open, and the m.1 was so teruified, 
thit he 1¢treited behind our hc1o and Mr S-—-—, into whose 
arms Miriam hid thrown herself for protection The father 
and bioth.r did not, however, enter without resistance on the 
part of the Iindlord and waiters, who followed, remonstrating 
and cheching them, but Josph broke irom them with his 
digger diawn it was wrenched from him by our hero, who 
dashed forward Tne enragcd Isrielite then caught up a 
lieavy bronze clock which was on the sideboard, and crying 
out, “ ‘This for the aw and the Meshumed!” (the inndel and 
the apostite), he hurled it at them with all his strength it 
missed the parties 1t was untended for, but striking the waiter 
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who had retreated behind them, fractured his sku", ana he fell 
senseless upon the floor 

Upon this outrage the landlord and his assistants rushed 
upon Joseph and his father, the police were sent for, and 
afte: a desperate resistance, the Israclites were tahen away 
to the police office, leaving Mr S and Miriam at liberty 
Our hero was, however, requested by the police to attend at 
the examination, and, of course, could not refuse The whole 
party had been a quarter of an hour waiting until another case 
was disposed of, before the magistrate could attend to them, 
when the surgeon came in and acquainted them that the 
unfortunite waiter had expired The depositions were taken 
down, and both father and son were committed, and Joey, and 
some others bound over to appear as witnesses Inabout two 
hours our hero was enabled to return to the hotel, where he 
found thit Mr S hid Icft a note for him, stating that he 
considcied it advisable to start unmediatcly, lest they should 
icqunre his attendance at the police court, and he should be 
delayed, which would give time to the relations of Minam to 
take up the question he had, therefore, set off, and would 
writc to him as soon as he possibly could 

This affair made some noise, and appeared in all the news- 
papers, and our hero therefore sat down and wrote a detailed 
account of the whole transiction (as communicated to him by 
Mr S——), which he despatched to Portsmouth He made 
inquiries, and found that the sessions would come on in a 
fortnight, and that the grand jury would sit in a few days 
He therefore made up his mind that he would not think of 
retuining to Portsmouth until the trial was over, and in his 
next letter he made known his intentions, and then set off for 
Richmond, where he had been advised to remain for a short 
timc, as being more favourable to an invalid than the confined 
atmouspherc of London 

Qur hero found amusement in rowing about in a wherry, up 
and down the nver, and replying to the letters received from 
Mary and from Portsmouth He also received a letter from 
Mr S— —, informing him of his mariage, and requesting that 
as soo as the trial was over he would write to him Our 
hero’s health also was nearly reestablished, when he was 
informed that his attendance was rcquired at the court to give 
his evidcnce in the case of manslaughter found by the grand 
Jury against Joseph, the brother of Minam 
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He arrived in town, and attended the court on the following 
day, when the trial was to take place A short time after the 
cause came on he was pliced in the witness box At the trme 
that he gave his depositions before the magistrate he had not 
thought about nis name having been chinged , but now that 
he wis sworn, and had declared he would tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, when the counsel asked him if his name 
was not Joseph O’Donahue, our heio replied that it was 
Joseph Rushbrook 

“Your deposition says Joseph ©’Donihue How 1s this? 
Have you an @lfuws hke many others, sir?” inquired the 
counsel 

‘““My rei name is Rushbrook, but I have been called 
O’Donrhue for some time,” replied our hero 

Lhis reply was the ocexsion of the opposite counsel making 
some very severe remirks , but the evidence of our hero ws 
taken, and was indecd considcied very fivourable to the 
prisoner, 1s Jocy stated thit he was convinced the Llow vas 
never intended for the unfortun itc waiter, but for Mr S—-—— 

After about an hours examimition our hero was dismissed, 
and in crise thit he might be recalled, returred as directed to 
the room where the witnesses were assembled 


CHAPTER XLIV 


In which the Tide of Far tune turns against our Hero 


As soon as Joey had been dismissed from the witness box he 
returned to the room in which the other witnesses were assem 
bled, with melancholy forebodings that his real name having 
been given in opcn court would lead to some disi t_r He had 
not been there long before a peace officer came in, and said to 
him,—‘“‘ Step this way, if you plcase, sir, I have something to 
say to yot 

Jocy went with him outside the door, when the peace-officer, 
looking at him full in the face, said, “ Your name is Joseph 
Rushbrook , you said so 1 the witness box ?” 

“Yes,” replied Jocy, “that 1s my true name” 

“Why did you change it?” demanded the officer 

‘J had reasons,” replied our hero 
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“Ves, and I'll tell you the reasons,” rejoined the other “You 
were conccrned in a murder some years 120, a reward wa” 
offered for your apprehension, and you abscondcd from Justice 
I see that you are the person , yourface tells meso You are 
my prisoner Now, come away quietly, sir, 1t 1s of no use for 
you to resist, and you will only be worse trcated ” 

Joey’s heart had almost ceased to beat when the < onstable 
addiesscd him, he felt that denial was useless, and that the 
time w21s now come when either he or his father must suffer, 
he thercfore, mide no reply, but quietly followed the peace- 
officcr, who, holding him by the arm, called a coich, into which 
he ordered Joey to entcr, and following him directed the 
cowhmin to drive to the police office 

As soon 15 the magistrite hid been acquainted by the 
officer who the party wis whom he had tl en into custody, he 
first pointed out to our hero that he hid better not sy any 
thing which might criminate himsclf, and then asked him if 
his nume was Joseph Rushbiook 

Joey replicd that it was 

“Hive you anything to siy that might prevent my com- 
mitting you on the chirge of murder?” demanded the magis- 
trate 

“ Nothing except that I am not guilty,” replicd Joey 

“T have had the warrant out against him these scven years, 
or there tbouts, but he esc aped me,” observed the perce officer , 
“he wis but a Jad then ” 

“He must hive been a child, to judge by his present appear- 
ance” observed the magistiate, who wis moiking out the com. 
mittal “I now perfectly recollect the affair” 

The officer recuved the committal, and in half an hour our 
hero wis locked up with felons of every descniption His 
blood ran cold when he found himself enclosed within the 
massive wills, and 1s soon 1s the gioler hid kft him alone, 
he shuddered 1nd covered his face with his hands Our hero 
had, however, the greatest of all consolations to support him— 
the consciousness of his innocence, but when he called to 
mind how hippy and prosperous he had lately been, when he 
thought of Emma—and thrit now all his far prospects and 
fondest anticipitions were thrown to the ground, it 1s not sur- 
pising that for a short time he wept in his solitude and 
silence To whom should he make known his situation? 
Alas ! 1t would too soon be known, and would not every one, 
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even Emma, shrink from a supposed murderer? No! there 
was one who would not—one on whose truth he could depend , 
Mazy would not descrt him, even now, he would wiite to her, 
and acquaint her with his situation Our hero, having made 
up his mind so to do, obtained piper and ink from the gaoler 
when he came into jis cell, which he did 1n about two hours 
after he hid becn lochcd up Joey wrote to Mary, stating his 
position in few words, and that the next morning he wis to be 
taken down to Exeter to await his tnal, and expressed 2 wish, 
if possible, that she would come there to see him, and giving 
a guinea to the turnkey, requested him to forward tl e Ictter 

“It shall go sife cnough, young master” 1eplied the man 
“Now, do youknow yours is one of the string. st cases which 
evcr cume to my knowledge >” continued the min, “we've 
been talking about it among ourselves why the first wurant 
for your iwprchension was out more thin aught ycars rg0, 
and to look at you now, you cannot be more than scventeen 
or eightcen ” 

“Ycs, lam” replied Joey, ‘ I am twenty two” 

“Then dont you tell anybody else thit, and I will forget it 
You see youth gocs 1 great way in court, wd they will see 
thit you must have been qut¢ a cmld when the dced wis donc 
—for I suppose by the evidence there 18 no doubt of thit— 
and it won’t be a hanging matter, thit you my be certain of, 
you'll cross the watcr, that’s all so keep up your spits, and 
look as young as you can ’ 

Mary receivcd the Ictter on the following diy, and was in the 
deepest disticss at its contents She was still wecping over it, 
her work hid been thrown down at her fect, when Mrs 
Austin came into the dressing 1oom where she wis sitting 

“What is the matter, Mary?” sud Mrs At otin 

“‘] have received a Ictter fiom niy brother, nada n,” replicd 
Mary , ‘he isin the gieatest distress , and I must beg you to 
let me go to him immediately ” 

“Your brother, Mary! what difficulty is hein?” asked Mrs 
Austin 

Mary did not reply, but wept more 

“ Mary, if your brother 1s in distress, I certainly will not 
refuse your going to him, but you should tell me what his 
distress 1s, or how shall I be able to advise or help you? Is 
It viry serious 2?” 

“He is in priscn, madam ” 
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“In prison for debt, I suppose ?” 

“No, madam, on a charge of murder, which he 1s not 
guilty of ” 

“Murder!” exclaimed Mrs Austin, “and not guilty! Why 
~-when— and where did this murder take place?” 

“ Many yeirs ago, madam, when he was quite a child ” 

‘How very strange!’ thought Mrs Austin, pinting for 
hreath, and dropping into a chair ‘‘ But where Mary?” 

“Down in Devonshire, mac =m, 2t Crassford ” 

Mrs Austin fell senseless from her chair Mary, very muca 
surprised, hastened to her assistance, and, after a time suc 
ceeded in rcstoiing her, and leading her to the sofa For some 
time Mrs Austin rem uncd with her face bu 1ed 1n the cushions, 
while Muiry stood over her At last Mrs Austin looked up, 
and laying her hc id upon Marys arm, said in a solemn tone,— 

““Mury, do not deceive me, you siy that thit boy 1s your 
brother—tcll me, 1» not that false? I am sure that it 1s 
Answer me, Mary” 

“Te 1s not my born brother, madam, but I love him as one,” 
replied Mary 

“ Avun answer me truly Mary, if you have any regard for 
me You know his real nome, what 1s it?” 

Joseph Rushbrook, madam ” rephed Mary, weeping 

“T was ccitain of wt!” rephed Mrs Austin, burstiug mto 
tears, I knew it! The blow has come it list! God have 
mercy on me! What cin be done?” And again Mrs Austin 
abandoned herself to bitter grief 

Mary was in wmizcment how Mrs Austin should know any 
thing of Joey’s history, and why she should be in such distress 
was to her a complete mystery she remained for some time 
at the side of hcr mistress, who gradually became more com 
posed Mary at last sard,—“ May I go to him, madam ?” 

“Yes,’ rephed Mrs Austin, “most certunly Mary, I must 
have no sccicts now, you must tell me everything You see 
that I am decply interested about this young man as well as 
yourself it 15 quite sufficicnt for you at present to know that, 
bcfore I say anything more, you must be candid with me, and 
tell me how you became acquunted with him, and all that you 
know relative to his hfe, that I will assist you and him in 
every way In my power, thit neithcr money nor interest shall 
be spared, you may Le assured , and I think, Mary, that, after 
this promise, you will not conceal anything from me” 
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*Indecu I will not, madam,” rephed Mary, “for I love him 
as much as I can love” Mary then commenced by stating 
that she was living at Gravesend when she nrst met with Joey 
There was 1 little hesitation at the commencemcnt of her nar 
rative, which Mrs Austin pretended not to observe, she then 
continued, winding up with the information which she had «b 
tained from Furness, the marine, their escape, and her adm ts 
sion into Mrs Austin’s family 

“ And it was Joseph Rushbrook that came with you to this 
house ? ” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Mary, “but one of the men was 
quitc rude to me, and foey took 1tup Mr Austin, hearing 
a noise, sent down to tuquire the ciusc , the servants threw all 
the blame upon Jocy, and he was ordered out of the house 
immcdiitely He refused even to come back to the Hall, zfter 
the treitincnt he had received, for a long whilc , but it was he 
who was in the pirlour when you opened the door, if you re 
collect, 2 few weeks ago ” 

Mrs Austin clasped her hands and then pressed them ‘o 
her foreheid , after a while she siid,— 

“ And whit has he been doing since he came here ?” 

Mary then informed her mistress of all she hnew of Joeys 
subse quent career 

“Well, Mary,” sud Mrs Austin, “you must go to him 
directly You will want money, but, Mary, promise me thit 
you will not s1y a word to him about wht his passed be 
tween us,—that is, for the present, by and by I may trust you 
more ” 

“You my trust me, madan,” replied Mary, looking her 
mistress in the face, “but it 1s too lite for me o go this 
afternoon, I will, if you please, now wait till to motrow 
morning 

“Do so, Mary, I am glad that you do not go to night, for I 
wish you to stay with me, I hive many questions to ask of 
you At present I wish to Le alone, my good girl Tcll M1 
Austin that ] am very unwell, and do not di« below” 

“ Shill I bring your dinner up hcre, madam ?” asked Mary 

‘ Yes, you may dreng it, Mary,” replied Mrs Austin, with a 
faint smile 

Never did two people leave one another both so much wish 
ing ‘0 be alone as Maryand Mrs Austin The forma yuitted 
tie room, and, hav ng first executed her commission, returncd 
to her own apaitment, that she might reflect without being 
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disturbed What could be the reason of Mrs Austin’s be 
haviour? What could she know of Joey Rushbrook ? and vhy 
so interested and moved? She had heard among the servants 
that Mr and Mrs Austin were formerly in a humble: sphere of 
life, that he was a half pay officer , but there wis still no clue 
to Such interest about Joey Rushbrook Marv thought and 
thought ovcr and over again, revolved ll that had passed in 
her mind, but could make nothing of it, and she was still try 
ing to solve the mystery when the housemud camc into tne 
room, tnd informed he: that Mrs Austin’s bell hid rung twice 
Mrs Austin, on her prrt, was still more bewildered , she could 
not regun sufhcient calmness to enable her to decide how to 
act Hcerson in prison, to be tricd for his life for a crime he 
had not committed! Would he divulge the truth, und sacrifice 
the father? She thought not If he did not, would he not be 
condemned? and if he were, could she remain 11; from him? 
or ought she not to divulge what the boy would conccal? 
And if he did confcss the truth would they find out that Mr 
Austin and Joseph Rushbrook weie one and the sime person? 
Would there be any chance of hs escape? vVould he not, 
soonel or later, be recognised? How dreadful was her situa 
tion! ‘Then, wun, should she acquaint her husbind with the 
position of his son? If so, would he come forwud? Yes, 
most certainly he would neve: let Joey suffer for his crime 
Ought she to tell her husbind? And then Mary, who knew 
so much alrcady who had witnessed her distress and anguish, 
who wis so fond of hcr son, could she trust her? Could she 
do without trusting her? Such were the various and conflict 
ing idcas which passed in the mind of Mrs Austin At last 
she i1csolved that she would say nothing to her husband , that 
she would send Mary to hcr son, and that she would that 
evcning have more conversition with the gil, and decide, after 
she had tiulked with her, whethce1 she would make her acon 
fidant or not Having mide up her mind so far, she rang the 
bell for Mary 

‘“Are you better, madam?” asked Mary, who had entered 
the room, very quietly 

“Yes, I thank you, Mary, take your work and sit down, 
1 wish to have some more conversation with you about this 
young person, Joseph Rushbrook , you must have seen that I 
am much interested about him ”———‘ Yes, madam ” 

‘“‘ Inere were some portions of your story, Mary, which I 
do not quite understand You have now lived with me for five 
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years, and I have had every reason to be satisfied with your 
behaviour You have conducted yourself as a wcll behaved, 
modest, and attentive young woman ” 

“IT am much obliged to you, madam, for your good opinion ” 

“And I hope that you will adimt that I have not beena 
hard mistress to you, Mary, but, on the contiiry, have shown 
you that I have been pleased with ) our conduct ” 

“Certunly, madam, you have and I trust I am grateful ” 

“T believe so,” replied Mrs Austin “Now, Mary, I wish 
you to confide in me together Whit I wish to know 1s how 
did you in so short a time become acquainted with this 
Furness, so as to obtun this secret from hm? I myy say, 
whom did you live with, and how did you live, when at Graves- 
end ? for you have not mentioned thit tome It seems so odd 
to me that this min should hive told to 1 petson whom he hid 
seen but for a few hours a secret of such moment. 

Mary’s tears fell fast, but she made no reply 

“Cannot you answer me Mary?” 

“7 cain, midam,” sud she, at last, “ butif I tell the truth— 
and I cinnot tell 1 lic now—you will despise me ind perhaps 
ordcr me to leive the house unmcdiately , and 1f you do whit 
will become of me?” 

“Niarv, uf you think Tintend to take advantige of a con 
fession cxtortcd from you, you do me wrong, I wk the ques 
tion because it 1s necessiry thit I should know the truth— 
because I cannot confide in you without you first confide in 
me, tell me, Mary, and do not be wfrud’ 

“Miidam, I will, but priy do not forget that I hive been 
undcr your roof for five years, and that I have been during 
that time a honest and modest girl JI wis not so once, 1 
confess it,” and Mary’s checks were red with shame, and she 
hung down her head 

“We are all sinful creatures, Mary,” replied M ~~ Austin, 
“ard who is there thit has not fallen inte error? The Scrip- 
turcs say, ‘Let him who 1s w thout sin cast the first stone,’ 
niy more, Mary, ‘ There is more joy over one sinner that 
repcnteth than over ninety and nine who need no repentance ' 
Shall I then be harsh to vou, my poor girl? No, no By 
trusting me you have mide me your friend , you must be mine, 
Mury, for I want a fnend now” 

Poor Mary fell on her knees before Mrs Austin, and wept 
over her hind as sne kissed it repeatedly 

Mrs Austin was much affected, and as the contrite girl 
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recovered herself, Mrs Austin leaned on her elbow, and put 
ting her arm round Mary’s neck, drew her head towards her, 
and gently kissed her on the brow 

‘You are, indeed, a kind frend, madam,” said Mary, after a 
pause, ‘and may the Almighty reward you! You are un 
happy , I know not why, but I would die to serve you I only 
wish that you would let me prove it” 

‘‘ First, Mary, tell me as much of your own history as you 
choose to tell, I wish to know it” 

Mary then entered into the details of her marrige, her 
husbind’s conduct, her subsequent career, and her determina 
tion to lead a new hfe, which she had so sincerely proved by 
her late conduct. 

Mary having concluded her narrative, Mrs Austin addressed 
her thus — 

“Mary, 1f you imagine that you hive fallen in my good 
opinion, after what you have confessed to me, vou are much 
mistiken , you have, on thecontrary, been raised There have 
been few, very few, that have had the courage and fortitude 
that you have shown, or who could have succeeded as you 
have done _ I was afraid to trust you before but now I am 
not I will not ask you not to betray me, for I am sure you 
will not On two points only my lps are sealed, and the 
reason why they are seiled 1s that the secrct 1s not mine alone, 
and I have not permission to divulge it hit I am deeply 
interested in that boy 1s certain , niy, that he 1s 1 near and 
very dear connection 1s also the case, but what his exact 
relationship 1s towards me I must not at present siy You 
have asserted your belief of his mnocence, and I tell you that 
you are right, he did not do the deed, I know who did, hut 
I dare not reveal the name” 

“ Thit 1s exactly whit Joey said to me, madam,” observed 
Mary, ‘‘and, moreover, that he never would reveal it, even if 
he were on his trial ” 

“T do not think that he ever will, Mary,” rejoined Mrs 
Austin, bursting into tears ‘ Poor boy! it 1s hornble that he 
should suffer for an offence that he has not committed ” 

“Surcly, madam, if he is found guilty they will not hang 
aim, he was such a child” 

“T scarcely know ” 

““Tt’s very odd that his father and mother have disappeared 
1 the manner they did, Ithink it 1s very suspicious,” observed 
Mary 
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“You must, of course ave your own ideas from what you 
have already heard,” replied Mrs Austin, in a calm tone, 
“but, as I have already said, my lips on that subject are sealed 
What I wish you to do, Mary, is not at first to let him know 
that I am interested about him, or even that I know anything 
about him =©Mahke all the inquiries you can as to what 1s likely 
to be the issue of the affair, and, when you have seen him, you 
must then come back and tell me all that he says, and all that 
has taken place ” 

“7 will, madam ” 

“You had better 49 away early tomoriow, one of the 
grooms shall drive you over to meet the coach which runs to 
Exeter While I think of it, take my purse, and do not spaie 
it, Mary, for moncy must not be thought of now I am very 
unwell, ind must go to bed ’ 

“JT had bettcr bring up the triy, madam, a mouthful anda 
glass of wine will be of service to you” 

“Do so, dear Maty, I fecl very funt” 

As soon as Mrs Austin had tikcn some refreshment, he 
entered ag un into conversation wita Mary, asking her a hundred 
questions about her son) = Miuty, who hid now nothing to con 
ceal, answered fieely , and when Mary wished her good night, 
Mrs Austin wis more than cver convinced that her boy’s 
rectitude of jrinciple would hive mide him an ornament to 
society ‘Then cume the bit er fecling that he wis about to 
sacrifice himself, that he would be condemned 1s 1 felon, 
disgraced, and p.thaps cxecuted , and as she turned on her 
restless pillow, she exclaimed, “ Lhink God that he is mno 
cent—his poor father suffers morc ” 


CHAPTER XLV 


dn which Vary males a Discu wy of what has been long known 
to the header 


It was hardly ten o’clock on the second morning when Mary 
arrived at Exeter, and proceeded to the gaol  tler cyes were 
directed to the outside of the massive building, and her cheeke 
blanched when she viewed the chains and fetters ovcr the 
entrance, so truly designating the purport of the structure 
There were severa. people at the steps and in the passage, 
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making inquiries, and demanding permission of the turnkey to 
visit the prisoners , and Mary had to wait some minutes L "fore 
she could make her requcst Her appearance was so different 
to the usual class of applicants, that the turnkey looked at her 
with some surprise 

“Whom do you wish to see?” inquired the man, for Mary’s 
vaice had faltered 

‘ Joseph Rushbrook, my brother,” repeated Mary 

At this moment the head giolcr came to the wicket 

«She wishcs to see her brother, young Rushbrook,” said the 
turnkey 

“Yes, certainly,’ rephed the gioler, “walk in, and sit 
down in the pirlour for a littl while, till I can send a man 
with you ” 

Ihcre wis a gentleness and kindness of manner shown by 
both the men towards Mary, for they were moved with her 
beautv and evident distress Mary took a seit in the gaoler’s 
room, the gaolcr’s wife was there, and she ws more than 
kind Ihe turnkey came to show her to the cell, and when 
Mary rose, the gioler’s wife sid to her, “ After you have seen 
your brother, my dear child, you hid better come back again 
and sit down here a httle while, and then, perhaps, I can be of 
some use to you, in letting you know what can be donc, and 
what 1s not allowed ” 

Mary could not speak, but she looked at the gioler’s wife, 
her eyes brimming over with tears The kind womin under 
stood her ‘Go now,” said she, ‘and mind you come back 
to me” 

Ihe tuinkey, without speiking led her to the cell, fitted the 
hev to the pondcrous lock, pushed bick the door, and remained 
outside Mnury entered, and in a sccond was in the arms of 
our hero, kissing him, and bedcewing his cheeks with her tears 

““T was suic that you would come, Mary,” said Joey, “now 
sit down, and I will tell you how this bas happencd, while you 
composc yourself, you will be better able to talk to me after a 
while ” 

Thcy sat down on the stretchers upon which the bed had 
been laid during the mght, their hands still clapsed, and as 
Joey entered into a narrat.ve of all that had passed, Mary’s 
sobs graduall, diminished, and she was restored to soinething 
like composure 
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‘And what do you interd to do when you are brought to 
tnal, my dear boy?” said Mary at last 

‘“‘T shall say nothing, except ‘Not Guilty,’ which 1s the truth, 
Mary , I shall make no defence whatever ” 

“ But why will you not confess the truth?” rephed Mary 
‘‘T have often thought of this, and have long made up my mind, 
Joey, that no one could act as youdo if a pirent’s lite were not 
concerned , you, or anybody else, would be mad to sacrifice 
himsclf in this way, wiul.ss it were to sive a father ” 

Joey » eyes were c1>t down on the stone pavemcnt , he made 
no reply 

“Why, then if I atn mght in my supposition,” continued 
Mary—‘“1 do not ask vou to say yes or no on that point—why 
should you not tell the truth? Jurness told ine that your 
father and mother had left the villtge, and that he had 
attemptcd to trace them, but could not, and he expressed 
himself sure that they were gone to Amcrica Why, then, 
supposing I am right, should you sacrifice yourse!* tor 
nothing ?” 

“Supposing you are night, Mary,” reylicd Joey, with his 
eyes still cast down “whit proof is therc that my parents hive 
left the country 2? It was only the supposition of Furncss, and 
fis my conviction that they hive not Where thcy may be I 
know not, but I feel positive that my mother would not le ive 
the count:y without having first found out whee I was and 
have take 1 me with her No, Mary, my fither and mother, if 
alive, arc still in this country ” 

“ Recollect again, my dear boy, thet your father may be 
dead ” 

“And if so, my mother would have by this time found me 
out, she would have advertised for mce— done evcrything—I 
fec] that she would have—she would have returned to Grass- 
ford, and 4 

“And whit, Joey?” 

*““T must not say whit, Mary,” replied cur hero, “I have 
thought a great deal since I have been shut up here, and I 
have taken my resolution, which 1s not to be changed, so Ict 
us say no more upon the subject, dear Mary Tell me all 
about yoursclf” 

Mary rcmained another hour with Joey, and then bade him 
farewell, she was anxious to return to Mrs Austin, and 
acqiaint her with the result of her interview, with a heavy 
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heart sne walked away from the cell, and went down mto the 
pi low of the groler 

“ Would you like to take anything?” said the gooler’s wife, 
after Mury had sat down 

‘A little water,” rephed Mary 

“ And how 1s your brother?” 

“He is innocent,” replied Mary “he 1s indeed, but he 
won t tell anything, and they will condemn him ” 

“ Well, well , but do not be afraid , he must have been very 
young at the time, innocent or guilty, and he won’t sufter, that 
I know, but he will be scnt out of the country ” 

‘“‘ Then I will go with him,” replied Mary 

“ Perhaps he will be pardoned, dear, keep your spirits up, 
and, if you have money, get a good lawyer ’ 

‘Can you tell me who would bea good lawyer to apply to?” 

“Ves, Mr Trevor, he is a vcry clever man, 1nd comes the 
Western Circuit , if any one can save him, he can ” 

“¢T will takhe his nanuw down, if you please,” sud Mary 

Ihe gaolers wife gav Marv a picce of piper ind pen and 
ink, Miry wrotc down the name and address of Mr Trevor, 
and then with many th .nks took ha leave 

On her return to tie Hall, Mary communicated to Mrs 
Austin what had prs ed Mrs Austin perceived thit Joey 
would not swerve fic m his resolution, and thot all that could 
be done was to procuie the best legal assistance 

“ Muiry, my poor gri,’ sud Mis Austin, “here is moncy, 
which you will find ne essary for your adopted brother’s assist 
ance You say that you hive obtiuned the name of the best 
legal person to be employed in his behalf 1omonow you 
must go to London, and c1ll upon that gentlemin It may be 
as well not to mention my name __ As his sistc1, you of course 
seek the best legal advice You must manage all this as if from 
yourself ” 

“T will, madim ” 

“ And, Mary, if you think it advisable, you can remain in 
town for two or three days , but pray write to me every diy” 

“7 will, madam ” 

“1 et me know your address, as I may wish to say something 
to you when I know what has been done” 

“T will, madim ” 

‘And now you had better goto bed, Mary, for you must be 
tired , indeed, vou look very fatigued, my poor girl, I need not 
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caution you not to say anything to any of the servants, good 
night ” 

Maly threw herself on the bed, she was indeed worn out 
with anxiety and grnef, at last she slept ‘The next morning 
she was on her way to town, having, in reply to the curiosity 
of the servants, stited that the cause of her journey was the 
dangerous illness of her brothcr 

As soon as she arrived in London, Mary drove to the 
chambers of the tawyet, whose direction she had obtained trom 
the xeter gioler’s we, he was at home, and after waiting a 
short time, she was ushered by the clerk into his prcsence 

“ What can I do for; ou, young lady ?” inquied Mr ‘Trevor, 
with some surprise ‘ itis not often that the den of 1 lawyer 
has such a bright vision to checr 1t Dome the favour to take 
a chin ” 

“TI am not a young lady, sir,” replied Mary , “I have come 
to you to request thit you will be so kind as to defen] my 
brotne1, who 1s about to be tricd ” 

“Your brother! what is he charged with ?” 

“ Murdet,” replied Mary, “ but indecd, sir, he 1s not guilty,’ 
shc continucd, as she burst into tcars 

Mr Jrevor was not only a clcver, but also a kind and con- 
sdeiateman He remained silent for some minutes to allow 
Mary timc to recover herself When she was more composcd, 
he sai 1,— 

“What is your brother’s name?” 

*€ Joseph Rushbrook ” 

* Rushbrook! Rushbrook! I well remember that name,” 
remarked Mr Trevor, “strange, the Christin nime ilso the 
same! it 1s singular certainly ‘The list time I wis concerned 
for a person of that name, I wis the means of his coming into 
a large landed propeity, now I am requested to defend one of 
the samc name accused of murder ” 

Mary was astunished at this observation of Mr Trevor's, but 
made no reply 

‘Have you the indictment? Where did the murder take 
place P” 

“In Devonshire, sir, many years ago” 

“And he is now in Exeter gaol? Come, tell me all the 
particulars ” 

Mary told all that she knew, in a very clear and concise 
manner 
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“Now, my good girl,” said Mr Trevoi, “I must see your 
brother In two days I shall be down at Exeter It you 
write to him, or see him before I do, you must tell him he 
must trust in his lawyer, and have no reservation, or I shali rot 
be able to do him so much service Allow me tu ash you 
have you any relations in Yorkshire?” 

““No sir, none ” 

“And yct the name and Christian name are exactly the same 
It’s an odd coincidence! They, however, chingcd their naine, 
when thcy came into the property ” 

““Changcd the name of Rushbrook, sir!” said Mary, who 
now thou,ht that she had a clue to Joey’s pirents 

“ Yes, changed it to Austin, they hve now in Dorsetshire 
I mention it because, if interest 1s required for your brother, 
and he could prove any relationship, 1t might be valuable 
But, bless me! what 15 the matter? Smithers,” cred Mr 
Trevor, as he ran and supported Mary, ‘some water! quick ! 
the girl his funted!” 

It was surprise at this astounding intelligence, her regaid for 
Mrs Austin and the hght now thrown upon the interest she 
had shown for our hero, and the conviction of whit must be 
her suffering, which had overcome the poor girl Ina short 
time she recovered 

“TI think you, sir, but I have suffered so much anxiety about 
my poor brotha,” said Mary, faltering, and almost gasping for 
breath 

‘““He cinnot be a very bad boy, since you are so fond of 
him,” said Mr ‘Trevor 

“No, indeed, I wish I was half as good,” murmuicd 
Mary 

“T will do all I possibly can, and that immediately , indeed, 
as soon as I have the documents, and have perused them, I 
will go to your brother a day sooner than I intended) = Do you 
feel yourself well enough to go now? If you do, my clerk 
shall procure you a co1wch Do you stay in London? If so, 
you must leave your address ” 

Mary replicd that she intended to set off to Exeter that 
evening by the mail, and would mect him there 

Mr Irevor handed her out, put her into the coach and she 
ordctcd the man to drive to the inn where she was stopping 
Mary’s senses were quite bewildered It was late, and the 
mail was to start in an hour or two She secured her place, 
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and dunng her long journey she hardly knew how time passed 
away On her arnval, in the morning, she hastcned to the 
prison She was received kindly, as before, by the gaoler and 
his wife, and then attended the turnkey into Joey’s cell As 
soon as the door was closed she thiew herself down on the 
bedstead, and wept bitterly, quite heedless of our heros re 
monstrance or attempts to soothe her 

“Oh! 1t 1s horrible—too horrible!” cned the 1] nost faint 
ing girl §=What can— whit must be done! Either wry, misciy 
—disgrace! Lord, forgive me! But my head is turned 
That you should be lviie! Lhat you should be in this strait! 
Why was it not mc? J]—TI have deseived ill and morc! prison, 
de ith, evcry thing 1s not too bad for me, but you, iny dcar, 
dear boy '” 

“Mary, whit is the reason of this? I cannot understand 
Are matters worse than they were before?” sud Jocy “And 
why should you talk in such a way about yourself? Tt ou 
ever did wrong, you were diiven to it by the conduct of o's, 
but your reformation 1s all your uwn ’ 

“Ah, Jocy!” replied Mary, “I should think little of my 
repcntance if I held myself absolved by a tew years’ good 
conduct No, no, a whole life of repentance is not sufficicnt 
fo. me, I must live on, ever repenting, and must die full of 
penitence, and imploring for pardon But why do I talk of 
myself?” 

“What has made you thus, Mary?” 

“Jory, I cannot kccp it a sccret from you, it 1s uscless to 
attempt it I have discovercd your father and mother !” 

“Where are they? and do they hnow anytling of my 
positions ” 

‘““Yes , your mother does, but not your father ” 

* Toll me all, Mary, and tell me quickly ” 

“Your fithcr and mother are Mr and Mrs Au tin” 

Joey’s utterance failed hiin fiom astonishment, he stared at 
Mary, but he could not uttcr a word Mar, agun wept, and 
Joey for some minutes remained by her side 1n silence 

“Come, Mary,” said Joey at last, “you can now tell me 
everything ” 

Joey sat down by her side, and Mary then communicated 
what had passed between herself and Mrs Austin , her ac- 
know ledgmcnt that he was her relation, the intercst she took 
m him, the money she had lavished, her sufferings, which 
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she had witnessed , and then she wound up with the conver 
sation between her and Mr Trevor 

“You see, my dear boy, there 1s no doubt of the fact I 
believe I did promise Mrs Austin to say nothing to you about 
it, but I forgot my promise 111 just this minute Now, Joey, 
what 1s to be done?” 

“Tell me something about my father, Mary,” said Joey, “I 
wish to know how he is estimated, and how he behaves in his 
new position ” 

Mary told him all she knew, which was not a great deal , he 
was respected , but he was a strange maa, kept himself very 
much iloof from others and preferred seclusion 

“Mary,” said Joey, ‘you know what wcre my intentions 
beforc , they 2re now still more fixed Iwill take my chance, 
but I never w ll say one word You already know and have 
guesscd more than I could wish, I will not say tl at you are 
right, for it 1s not my secret ” 

“‘T thought as much,” replied Mary, “and I feel how much 
my irguments must be weakened by the disclosures I have 
made Jefore, I only felt for you, now I teel for all Oh, 
Joey ! why are you, so innocent, to be pumished this way, and 
I, so guilty, to be spared ?” 

“Tt is the will of God that I should be 1n this strat, Mary, 
and now let us not renew the subject ” 

“But, Joey, Mr Trevor 1s coming here to morrow , and he 
told me to tell you that you must have no reservation with 
your lawyer, if you wish him to be of service to you ” 

“You have given your message Mary, and now you must 
leave me to deal with him ” 

“My hcart 1s breaking,” said Mary, solemnly “TI wish J 
were 1) my grave if that wish 1s not wicked ” 

‘“‘ Mary, recollect one thing ,—recollect it supports me, and 
let 1t support you ,—I am innocent.” 

‘You are, I’m sure, would to Heaven that I could say the 
same for another! But tell me, Joey, what shall I do when I 
meet your mother? I loved her before, but, oh! how much 
I love hernow! What shall Ido? Shall I tell her that I have 
discovered all? Ido not know how I can keep it fvom her” 

“Mary, I see no objection to your telling her, but tell her 
also that I will not see her till after my trial, whatever my fate 
may be, I should hke to see her aftcr that 1s decided ” 

“T will take your message the day after to-morrow,” replied 
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Mary , “now I must go and look out for lodgings, and then 
write to your mother Bless you!” 

Mary quitted the cell, she had suffered so much that she 
could hardly gain the gaoler’s parlour, where she sit dwn to 
recover herself She inquired of the gaoler’s wife 1f she could 
procure apartments near the prison, and the woman requcsted 
one of the turnkeys to take her to 1 lodging which would be 
suitable As soon as Mary was located, she wiote a letter to 
Mrs Austin, infornung her of her having secn the lawyer, and 
that his services were sccurcd, and then, worn out with the 
anxiety and excitemer: of the three Jast days, she retired to 
bed, and 1n her sleep iurgot her sufferings 


CHAPIFR XLVI 
In which our ero makes up his Mind to be hanged 


Our hero was not sorry to be left alone , for the first time be 
felt the abscnce of Mairyarchef He was almost 1s much 
bewildered as poor Miury with the stranve discovery , his father 
a ercat lindcd proprictor, one of the first men in the county, 
universally respected—in the first socicty! his mothcr, is he 
knew by Mary’s letters written long ago, courted and sought 
aftcr, loved and admired! If he hid mide 2 resolution—a 
promise he might sav—whcn 1 mer child thit he would take 
the onus of the deed upon his own shouldcrs, to protect his 
father, thn a poacher and in humble life, how much more wis 
it his duty, now that his father would so fcel any degradition 
—now thit, being rused so high, his full would be so bitter, 
his disgrace so deeply felt, and the stigma sod ubly scvere! 
“No, no,” thought Joey, “ were I to1npeah my father now— 
to accuse him of a deed which would bring him to the scaffold 
—I should not only be considered his murdcier, but it would 
be sud I had done it to mhent his possessions , I should be 
considered one who had sacrificcd his fat! ¢ to obtain his 
property I should be scouted, shunned, and deservedly 
despised , the disgrace of my father having been hanged would 
be a trifle compired with the reproach of ason having con 
demned a parent to the gallows Now I am doubly bound to 
keep to my resolution , and come what may the secret shill die 
with me ” and Joe} slept soundly that night 
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The next morning Mr Trevor came into his cell 

“TI have seen your sister, Rushbrook,” said he, “and at her 
request, have come to assist you, if itisin my power She 
has been here since, I have been intormed, and if so, I have no 
doubt that she has told you that you must hive no secrets with 
your lawyer your legal friend and adviser 1 this case 15 your 
true fnend he is bound in honour to secrecy, and were you 
to declare now that you were guilty of this murder, the very 
confidence would only mike me more earnest in your defence 
I have here all the evidence at the coroners inquest, and the 
verdict aguinst you, tell me honestly what did take place, and 
then I shall know better how to convince the jury that tt 
did not” 

“You are very kind, sir, but I cin say nothing even to you, 
exccpt that, on my honour I am not guilty” 

* But, tell me, then, how did it happen ” 

“J have nothinz mote to sty, and, with my thanks to you, 
sir, I will say nothing morc ” 

‘This 15 very Sstran,e the evidence w’s strong against you, 
was the evidence coriect ?” 

‘The partics wore correct in their evidence, as 1t appeared 
to them ”———“‘ And yet you wre not pg ilty !” 

“Jam not, I shill plead not guilty, and leave my fate to the 
jury ” 

“Are you mad? Your sister is a ,weet young woman, and 
has intcrested me grevtly , but, if innocent, you are throwing 
away your life” 

“Tom doing my duty, sir, whatever you may think of my 
conduct, the secret dies with me” 

“ And for whom do you sacrifice yourself in this way, if as, 
you sty, and as your sister declires vou are not guilty ?” 

Joey midc no reply, but sat down on the bedstead 

“Tf the dced was not done by you, by whom was it done?” 
mycd Mr Ircvor “If you make no reply to that, I must 
throw up my brief” 

“You said just now,” returned Joey, “thit af 1 declired 
myself gui'ty of the murder, you would still defend me , now, 
because I say I am not, and will not say whois, you must throw 
up yor bricf Surely you are inconsistent ” 

“T must have your confidence, my good lad ” 

“ You never will have more than you have now_ ‘I have not 
requested you to defend me I care nothing about defence ” 
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“Then you wish to be hanged?” 

“No, Ido not, but, rather than say anything, I will take 
my chance of if” 

“ This is very stinge,” sud Mr Trevor after a pruse, he 
continued, “1 observe that you are supposed to hrve killed 
this man, Byres when nobody else was present, you were 
known to go out with your father’s gun, and the hecpers evi 
dence proved that you poached Now, as there 1s nocvider ce 
of intcntion ul murder on your part, it 1s not impossible that the 
gun went off by accident, and that, mere bov as you must hive 
been at that uge yot were so frightened iu whit had taken 
place, that you absco ted from fear It appears to me that 
that should be our line of defence ” 

“T never fired at the min at all,” sad Joey 

“Who tired the gun, then?” asked Mr Trevor 

Jocv mide no reply 

“ Rushbrook,” said Mr Trevor, “I am afiud I cin be of 
littl use to you, mdced, were it not that your sistei’s tears 
have intcrcstcd me, I would not take up your cruse [cannot 
understand your conduct, which appeirs to me to be absuid , 
your motives ire incxphe able, and all T can bclicve 15, that you 
have committed the crime, ind will not civulee the seciet to 
any one, not even to those who would befriend you ” 

“Think of me what yon please, sir,” reyoined our hero, 
“see me condemned, rnd, if it should le so executed and, 
after al ¢Aat his taken place, belicve me when I wsert to you 
—as I hope for salvatton—I arn not guilty I think you, sir, 
thank you sincerely, for the terest you hive shown for me, I 
fecl gi iteful, exccssively grateful, and the morc so for what you 
have sud of Miry, butif you were to remain hcre for1 month, 
you could gun no more fiom me thin you hive wrcacy ” 

“ After «ich an avowil, it is uscless my stepping here,” sud 
Mr Ircvor, “I must make what dcfence I can, for your sis 
ter’s sake ” 

‘“Miny, many thinks, sir, for your kindness, I am really 
grateful to you,” replicd Joey 

Mr ‘Irevor remained for a minute scanning the countenince 
orourhero  Ihere was something in it so clea and bright 
so unflinching, so proclaiming innocence, and high fechng, that 
he sighed deeply as he left the cell 

Ifis subsequent interview with Mary was short , he exp!aned 
to her the dificulties arising from the obstinacy of her brother, 
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but at the same time expressed his determination to do his 
best to save him 

Mary, as soon as she had seen Mr Trevor, set off on her 
return to the Hall As soon as she went to Mis Austin, 
Mary apprised her of Mr Trevor’s having consented to act as 
counscl] for our hero, and also of Joey’s resolute determination 
not to divulge the secret 

*‘ Madam,” said Mary, after some hesitation, “it 1s my duty 
to have no secret from you. and I hope you will not be angry 
when I tell you that I have discovered that which you would 
have conccaled ” 

“What hive you discovered, Mary?” asked Mrs Austin, 
lookin, at her with alarm 

“That Joseph Rushbrook 1s your own son,” said Mary, 
kneeling down and kissing the hand of her mistress ‘“ The 
secret 1s safe with me, depend upon it,” she continued 

** And how have you made the discovery, Mary, for I will 
not 1ttempt to deny it?” 

Mary then entered into a detail of her conversation with Mr 
frevor ‘He ashed me,” said she, ‘“‘as the sister of Joey, if 
we hid any rclitives, and I replied, ‘No,’ so that he his no 
suspicion of the fact 1 beg your pardon, madam, but I could 
not heep it from Joey , I quite forgot my promise to you at the 
time ” 

“* And what did my poor child say?” 

“ That he would not see you until after his trial, but, when 
his fate wis decided, he should like tosee you once more Qh, 
maidim, whit 1 prinful sacnfice! and yet, now, I do not blame 
him for it 1s his duty’ 

“My drcad is not for my son, Mary he ts innocent, and 
that to me 15 everything , but 1f my husband wis to hear of his 
being wbout to be tned, I know not what would be the conse 
quence If itcan only be kent fiom his knowledge! God 
knows that he has suffered enough! But what 1m I saying? 
I wis tilking nonsense ” 

“Oh, macam ! I know the whole , I cannot be blinded either 
by Jocy or you I beg your pardon, madam, but although 
Joey would not reply, I told him that his father did the 
deed Lut do not answer me, madam, be «1!cnt, as your son 
has been and beheve me when I say that: y uspicion could 
not be wrenchcd from me even by torture ” 

“T do trust you, Miry, and pethaps the knowledge that 
you hive obtiuncd 1s advantageous When does the tuu 
come one ’ 
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“ The assizes commence to morrow forenoon, madam, they 


LP 

“Oh! how I long to have him in these arms !” exclaimed 
Mrs Austin 

“It 15 indeed 1 sad trial toa mother, midam,” replied Mary, 
“but still it must not be until after he 1s i 

‘Yes, until he 1s condemned! (God have mercy on me, 
Mary, you had better return to Fxeter, but write to me every 
day Stay by him and comfort him, and may the God of com 
fort listen to the prayer of an unhappy an distiacted mothcr! 
[ewe menow God »less you, my dcar girl ' you have indeed 
proved a comfort Lease me now” 





CHAPTER XI VII 
In which our Hero pioves Game to the very last. 


Mary returned to Fxeter The trial of our hero was expected 
to come on on the following day She preferred being with 
Jocy to witnessing the agony and distiess of Mrs Austin, to 
whom she could offer no comfort, indeed, her own state of 
sispense wis so werring, that she almost felt relicf when the 
day of trialcime on Mr Trevur had once more attempted 
to reason with Joey, but our hero continued firm 1m hi resolu- 
tion, and Mr Lrevor, when he mide his appearance in the 
court, wore upon his countcnance the maris of sorrow and 
discontent , he did not, nevertheless, fail in his duty Joey was 
brought to the bir, and his appe irance was so different from 
that which was to be expected in one chuyced with the crime 
of murder, that strong interest was immcdiatcly exc ted , the 
spectitors anticipited a low bred 1ufhin, and they beheld a 
fair, handsome young min, with an open brow ind intelligcnt 
countenance, whose eye qu uled not when it met their own, and 
whose demcinour was bold without being offensive  I[rue 
that there were traces of sorrow on his countenance, and that 
his checks were pile, but no one who hid 13) knowledge of 
numan nature, or any feeling of chitity mm his disposition, 
could say that there was the Icast appearance of guilt Ihe 
jury wore empannclled, the counts of the indictment read over, 
and the trial commenced, and, as the indictment ws preferred, 
the judge caught the date of the supposed offence ” 

“ What 1s the date?” said the judge, “the year, I mean?” 

Vv 
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Upon the reply of the clerk, his lordship observed, “ Erght 
yeais ago!” and then looking at the prisoner, added, “‘ Why, 
he must have been a child ” 

‘* As 1s too often the case,” replied the prosecuting counsel , 
“a child im years, but not in guilt, as we shall soon bring 
evidence to substantiate ” 

As the evidence brought forward was the same, as we hare 
already mentioned, as given on the inquest over the body, we 
shill pass it over , that of Furness, as he was not to be found, 
wis reid to the court As the trial proceeded, and as each 
fact cume forth more condemning, people begin to look with 
less compission on the prisoner they shook their heads, and 
compressed their lips 

As soon as the evidence for the Crown wis closed, Mr 
Trcvor rose in our hero’s defence He commenced by nidicul- 
ing the idca of trying a mere child upon so grave 1 charge, for 
a child the prisoner must have been at the time the offence 
was committed ‘look at him now, gentlemen of the jury, 
eight yeus ago the murder of the pedlar, Byrcs, took place , 
why, you may judge for yourselves whcther he 1s now more 
thin sevent.en years of age , he could scarcely have held a gun 
at the time referred to” 

“The prsoncr’s age does not appear in the indictment,” 
obscervcd the judge 

“Muy we ask hsage, my lord?” demanded one of the jury 

“The prisonet may answer the question if he pleases,” 
rophed the judge, “ not otherwise , perhaps he may not yet be 
scventecn ycars of age Do you wish to stite your age to the 
jury, puisoner P ’ 

“TI have no objection, my lord,” replied Joey, not regirding 
the shakes of the ’ ad of his counsel “I ws twenty two list 
month ” 

Mr [revor bit his hps at this unfortunate regird for truth 
in our hero, and, wter a time, proceedcd, observing thit the 
very candour of the prisoner, in not taking advantage of his 
youthful appearance to deceive the jury, ought to be a strong 
argumcnt in Ins favour Mr Trevor then continued to address 
the jury upon the vagueness of the evidence, ind, as he pro- 
ceeded, obscrved—‘ Now, gentlemen of the jury, if this case 
had been offered to me to give an opinion upon, I should, 
vithout any previous knowledge of the prisoner, have just come 
to the following conclusion—I should have said (and your in 
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tellgence and good sense will, I have no doubt, bear me out 
in this supposition), that, allowing that the pedlar, Byres, did 
receive his death by the prisoner’s hand—I say, gentlemen, 
that allowing such to have been the cise, for I deny that it is 
borne out by the evidence—that 1t must have been that, at the 
sudden meeting with the pedlar, when the lads conscience told 
him that what he was doiig was wrong, that the gun of the 
prisoner was dischirged unintentionally, ind the conscquence 
was fatal, I should the s surmise, further, that the prisoner, 
frightened at the deed which he had unintentionally committed, 
had absconded upon the first impulse That, gentlmen 1 
believe to be the real state of the case, and whit was more 
natural thin that a child undcr such circumstances should have 
been fmghtened, and have attemptcd to evade the inquuy 
which must have eventually ensued P ” 

‘“ You state such to be your opinion, Mr Trevor, do yw: 
wish me to infer that the prisoner pleads such as his defence ? 
asked the judge 

“ My lord,” replied Mr Trevor, in a hesitating way, ‘the 
prisoncr his pleaded not guilty to the crime unputcd to him ” 

* Thit I am awate of, but I wish to know whether you mean 
to say that the prisoner’s defence 15, not having anything to do 
with the dcxith of the pcdlar, or upon the plea of his gun going 
off by accident ?” 

“My lord, it is my duty to my client to mike no admission 
whatever ” 

“‘T should think thit you would be safe enough, all circum 
stances considercd, 1f you took the latter course, observed the 
judge, humanely 

Mr flievor was nowin a dlemma, he knew not how to 
move He was ferirful, if he stated positively that o1 hero’s 
gun went off by accident, that Joey would deny it, and yet if 
he was permitted to assert this to be the cise, he siw, from 
the bearing of the judge, that the result of the u1al would be 
sitisfactory It hardly need be observed that both judge 
prosecuting counse,, jury, and everybody im court, were much 
artonished at this hesitation on the part of the prisoner’s 
counsel 

“J)o you mean to assert that the gun went off by accident, 
Mr Trevor?” asked che judge 

“T never fired the gun mv lord,” replied Joey, in a calm 
steady voice 
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‘The prsoner has answered for me,” replied Mr Trevor, 
recovering himself, ‘we are perfectly aware that by mak 
ing a statement of accidental murder, we could sifely have lef. 
the pr@oncr in the hands of an intelligent jury, but the fact 
1s, my lord, that the prisoner never fired the gun, and therefore 
could not be guilty of the murder imputed to him ” 

Mr Trevor had felt, upon our heio’s asscrtion, that his case 
was hopeless , he roused up, howevcr, to make 1 strong appeal 
to the jury, unfortunately, 1t was declamation only, not dis- 
proof of the charges, and the reply of the prosecuting counsel 
completely established the guilt of our hero upon whit is called 
presumptive evidence ‘The jury retired for a few minutes after 
the summing up of the judge, and then returned a verdict 
agunst our hero of Guilty, but recommended him to mercy 
Although the time to which we refer w1s one 1n which Icniency 
was seldom extended, still there was the youth of our hero, 
and so much mystery in the transaction, that when the judge 
pisscd the sentence, he distinctly stated that the royal mercy 
would be so far extended, that the sentence would be com- 
muted to transportation Our heromadeno reply, he bowed, 
and was led back to his plaice of confinement, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the arms of the weeping Mary weie en 
circled round his neck 

‘You don’t blame me, Mary?” said Joey 

“No, no,” sobbed Muy, “all that the world can do 1s 
nothing when we are innocent” 

*‘T shall soon be far from here, Mary,” said Joey sitting 
down on the bedstead , “ but, thank Heaven! it 1s over” 

The form of Emma Phillips rose up 1n our hero’s imagination, 
and he covered up his face with his hands 

‘ Had it not been for her!” thought he ‘‘ What must she 
think of me! a convicted felon! this 1s the hardest of all to 
bear up aginst ” 

“Joey,” said Mary, who had watched him im silence and 
tears, “] must go now, you will see her now, wil’ you not? ” 

} ‘ She never will see me! she despises me already,” replied 
oey 

“Your mother despise her noble boy? Oh, never! How 
can you think so?” 

“T was thinking of somebody else, Mary,” replied Joey 
“Yes, I wish to see my mother ” 

“Then Iwill go now, recollect what her anxiety and 1m 
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patience must be I will travel post to might, and be there by 
to morrow morning ” 

“Go, dear Mary, go, and God bless you' hasten to my 
poor mothcr, and tell her that Iam quite—yes—quite happy 
and resigned Go now, quickly ” 

Muy left the cell, and Joey, whose heart was breathing at 
the moncnt that he said ae was happy and tesigned, for he 
was thinking of his eter: ul separation from) £ mma, 15 soon 1s 
he was wuone, threw hi usclf on the bed, and give fii! vent 
to those feelings of bitte: anguish which he could no longer 
repress 


CHAPITR XI VIII. 
In which Evi bods appiars to be on the Vo re except our Tero 


Mar\ sct off with post horses, and arnved uw the Hall betore 
dayhght She remuned in her own room until the post came 
in, When her fist object was to secure the newsprpers before 
the buth1 hid opened them, stiting that her castross wis 
awake, ind requested to see them She took the sime pre 
cantion When the other pipers came in late m the day, so that 
Mr Austin should not 1cil the account of the triu this was 
the more ersy to accomplish, ws he seidom loo: ed at 1 news 
paper As soon as the usual hour had wnived, Maury presented 
herself to het muisticss, and communicated the mclincholy 
result of the tial Mrs Austin desired Mury to say to the 
servints thit she wis going to remain with 1 Ivdy, 2 fiend of 
hers, some miles off who was dingcrously ul, a 1 should in 
all probibility, not return that nizht, or even the next, if her 
friend wis not better, and, her picpuations for the rmurncy 
being completed, she set off w tl Mary a little before dark on 
her way to acter 

But, if Mi Austin did not look at the new papcrs, others 
did, and amongst the latter was Myo1 M‘Shine, who, having 
retuuncd from his tour, w2s sittmg with O’Donrhuc and the 
two lidics in the hbruy of his own house when the post came 
ins Lhe major had hudly looked at the newsp pers, when the 
name of Rushbrook ciught his eye, he turned to it, reada 
portion, and gave a loud whistle of surprise 

‘ Whats the matter, my dcar?” asked Mis M Shine 

“ Murder’s the matter, my jewel,” returned the mcr, 
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“but don’t interrupt me just now, for I’m breathless with 
confusion ” 

M‘Shane read the whole account of the tnal, and the 
verdict, and then without saying 1 word, put 1t into the hands 
of ODonahue As soon as O’Donahue had finished it, 
M‘Shane beckoned him out of the room 

“I didn’t like to let Mrs M‘Shane hnow it, as she would 
take it sorcly to heart,” said M‘Shane “ but what’s to be done 
now, O’Donahue? You see the boy has not peachcd upon his 
father, and has convicted himself It would be poor comfort 
to Mrs M Shane, who loves the memory of that boy better 
than she would a dozen little M’Shanes, if it pleased Heaven 
to grant them to her, to know thit the boy 1s found, when he 
is only found to be sent away over the water, so it 1s better 
that nothing should be said about it just now but what is to 
be done?” 

‘“‘Well, 1t appears to me that we had better be off to Excter 
directly,” replied O’ Donahue 

“Yes and see him,” rejoined the major 

‘Before I saw him, M‘Shane I would call upon the lawyer 
who defended him, and tell him whit you know about the 
father, and what our suspicions, I may say, convictions, are 
He would then tell us how to proceed, so as to piocure his 
pirdon, perhaps ” 

‘‘*That’s good advice , and now what excuse are we to make 
for running away?” 

“As for my wife,” replhed O’Donahue, “ I may as well tell 
her the truth, she will keep it secret, and as for yours, she 
will belicve anything you please to tell her’ 

‘““And so she will, the good creature, and that’s whv I 
never can bew to deceive her about anything, but, in this 
instal ce, 1t1s all for he: own sake and theicfore, suppose your 
wife says that you must go to town immediately, and that I 
had better accompany you, as It 1s upon a serious affair?” 

“ Be it so,” replicd O’Donanue, ‘‘do you ordcr the horses 
to be put to while I settle the affair with the females ” 

This was soon done, and in half an hour the two gentlemen 
were on their way to Excter, and as soon as they arnived, 
which was late in the evening, they established themselves at 
the principal hotel 

In the mean time Mrs Austin and Mary had also arrived 
and had taken up their quarters at another hotel where Mrs. 
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Austin would be less exposed It was, however, too late to 
visit our hero when they arrived, and the next morning they 
proceeded to the gaol, much about thesime hour that M‘Shane 
and O Donahue paia their visit to Mr Trevor 

Perhaps it will be better to leive to the imagination of our 
readers the scene which occurred between our hero and his 
mother, as we have had too many pinful ones already in this 
latter portion of our narrative The joy and grict of both at 
meeting agun, only to pit for ever—the strong conflict between 
duty and love—the la crated feelings of the doting, mothcr, the 
true and xffectionate on, and the devoted scrvant and friend—- 
may be better ima.incd than expressed, but thuir gricf was 
raised to its climax when our hero pressed in his mother’s 
arms as he nurated his adventures, confessed that anothcr 
pang wis added to his suft-rings in parting with the object of 
his carliest affections 

*“My poor, poor boy, this 1s indced 1 bitter cup to dur! t” 
exclaimed Mrs Austin ‘* May God, in His mercy, look ‘town 
upon you, ind console you!” 

“He will, mothcar and when far awiy—not before, not 
until you cin safely do so—promise me to go to Emmy, ind 
tell hur thant lw smot guilty I can beau anything but that 
she should despise me ” 

“Twill, ny child, I will, and I wll love her dearly for your 
sike Now go on with your history, ny dear boy ” 

We must Icive our hero and his mother in Conversation, and 
return to M‘Shine and O Donahue, who, 1s soon as they hid 
break fasted, rcp ured to the lodgings of Mr Irevor 

M‘Shane, who ws spokcsinin, soon cntercd uyon the 
business which brought them there 

Mi Ircvor stated to him the pertinacity of our hcro and 
the impossibility of saving him from condcmnition, remukin,, 
at the ‘ame time, that there was a mystery which] could not 
fathom 

M‘Shainc took upon himself to explain that mystery, having, 
as we hive before observed, vicady been sufhicicntly clear 
sizhted to fathom it, and referred to O Donahue to corioborate 
his opinion of the eldcr Rushbrvok’s character 

“And this fither of his is totaly lost sight of, you say?” 
observed Mr Irevor 

“ Altogether I have never been able to trace him,” r plied 
M’Shane 
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‘“‘T was observirg to his sister——-” said Mr ‘Trevor 

‘He has no s ster,” interrupted M‘Shane 

“Still there is a young woman—and 2 very swect young 
womin, too—who came to me in London, to engage me for his 
defence, who represented herself as his sister” 

“ Thit is strange,” reyoincd M‘Shane, musing 

“But, nowever,” continued Mr Irevor, ‘‘as I was about to 
siy, I was observing to this young woman how sti inge it was, 
that the first time I was legally employed for the name of 
Rushbrook, 1t should be a case which, in the opinion of the 
world, should produce the highest gratification, and that in the 
second in onc which has ended in misery ” 

“ How do you mein?” inquired M‘Shane 

“‘T put a pcrson of the name of Rush)ook in possession of 
alarge fortune I asked our young fricnd’s sister whcthcr he 
could be any relation , but she said no” 

“Young Rushbrook had no sister, I am sure,” interrupted 
M ‘Shane 

‘“‘T now recollect,” continued Mr Trevor, “thit this person 
who cime into the fortune stated that he had formerty held a 
commission in the army ” 

“ Then, depend on it, it’s Rushbrook himself, who has given 
himsclf brevet rank,” rephed M‘Shane  “ Where 1s he now ?” 

“ Town in Dorsctshirc,” said Mr Trevor ‘ He succceded 
to the Austin estates, and has taken the name ” 

"Ti, he—tis he—I’ll swear to it” cned M‘Shane 
“Philliloo! Murder and Insh! the murder’s out now No 
wondcr this gentlman wouldn’t 1cturn my visit, and kecps 
himself entirely at home I beg your prrdon, Mr Jicvor, bit 
whit sort of a looking person?ze my he be, for as I have said, 
] have never secn this Mr Austin?” 

“A fine, tall, soldicrly man , I should say rough, but still not 
vulgar dark hairandeycs,aquilinenose, if I recollect nght - 

“Tis the man!” exclaimed ©’Donirhue 

“ And his wife—did you sce her?” asked M‘Shane 

“No I did not,” replied Mr Irevor 

“Well, I have seen her very often,” reyoncd M‘Shane, 
“and a very mice cleature she appcars to be I have never 
been in their house in my life I called and left my card, that’s 
all, but I have mct her several times , however, 1s you have 
not seen hei, that proves nothing , and now, Mr _ lrevor, what 
do you think we should do?” 
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“T really am not prepared to advise, it 1s a case of great 
difficulty, 1 think, however, 1t would be advisable for you to 
call upon young Rushbrook, and see what you can obtain from 
him , after that, if you come here to morrow mornng, I will 
be better prepared to give you an answcr” 

“ J will doas you wish, sir , I will call upon my frend first, and 
my nime’s not M‘Shanc if [don’t call upon his father afterw uds ” 

“Do notning rashly, I beg ” replied Mr ‘Trevor, “1ecollcect 
you have conie to me fc advicc, and I think you are bound at 
least to hear what I hive to propose before you act” 

“ Thats the truth, Mr Ircvor, so now with many thanks, 
we will take our leive, ind call upon you to morrow ” 

M‘Shane ind O’Donihue thcn piocecded to the gaol, and 
dem indcd permis ion to see our hero 

“ There ue two ladies with him, just now,” sud the groler, 
“they hive bcen there these three hours, so I suppose they 
will not be much longer ” 

“We will wut, then,” replied O Dot ahue 

In awbout a quirtcr of an hour Mts Austin and Miry m de 
then appcarance, tne formcr was closely veiled when she 
entered the gaolers parlour, in which O Donahue ind M‘Shine 
were waiting It had not becn the intention of Mrs Austin 
to have gone into the parlour, but her agitation and distress 
had so oveicome her thit she could scarcely vilk, and Mary 
hid petrsu.ded her as she cine down to gou and takea 
glass of witer Lhe gentlemen rose when she cunc in, she 
unmediately recognized M‘Shane, and the sudden rush into her 
memory of what might be the issue of the mecting, was so 
overwhelming, that she dropped into a chan and fiuntca 

Mary ran for some watcr, and while she did so, M‘shine and 
O’Donihuc went to the assistance of Mis Austin Lhe veil 
was removed, and, of cc urse, she was imincdiitely recoznizcd 
by M‘shane, who was now fully convinced that sustin and 
Rushbiook were one ind the same peison 

Upon the first signs of retuuning aimation, M‘Shaine had 
the dchcacy to withdiaw, and miking a sign to the gaoler, he 
and O’Donihue repaired tothe ccllof our hcro — Inc greeting 
was warmon both sides M ‘Shane was eager to enter upon 
the subjcct, he pointed out to Joey that he knew who com 
nutted the murdcr, indeed, plainly told him, that it was the 
dced of his father But Joey, as before, would admit nothing, 
he wag satisfied with their belief in his innocence, but, having 
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made up his mind to suffer, could not be persuaded to reveal 
the truth, and M‘Shane and O’Donahue quitted the cell, per- 
ceiving that, unless most decided steps were taken, without 
the Lnowledge of our hero, there was no chance of his being 
extricated from his melancholy fate Struck with admiration 
at his courage and self devotion towards an unwott iy parent, 
they bade him fairewell, simply promising to use all their 
endeavours in his behalf 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
The Lnterview 


ACCORDING to their arrangement, on the following morning, 
M‘Shane and O’Donahue called upon Mr _Irevor, and after 
half in hou’s consultition, 1t was at last decided tl at they 
should mikc an attcinpt to see Austin, and bide the issue of 
the intervicw, when they would again communicate with the 
lawyer, who was to return to town on the following day They 
then set oft as fast as four horses could convey them, and 
diove direct to the Hall, where they arnved about six o’clock 
in the evcning 

It hid so happened that Austin had the evening before 
inquired for his wife The servant reported to him what Mary 
had told thcm, and Austin, who wis in a fidgety humour, had 
sent for the coachman who had driven the cariimge, to inquire 
whether Mrs Austin’s friend wis very ill The coachman 
stated that he hid not driven over to the place in question, 
but to the nearest post town, where Mrs Austin had taken a 
postchaise This mystery and concealment on the part of his 
wife wis not very igreeable to a man of Mr Austin’s temper, 
he was by turns indignant and alarmed, and after having 
passed a sleepless mght, had been all the day anxiously wait 
ing Mrs Austin’s return, when the sound of wheels was heard, 
and the carnage of M‘Shane drove up to the door On inquiry 
if Mr Austin was at home, the servants replied that they 
would ascertun , and Austin, who imagined that this unusuil 
visit might be connected with his wife’s mysterious absence, 
desired the butler to show in the visitors Austin started at 
the announcement of the names, but recovering nimsclf, he 
remained standing near the table drawn up to his full height 
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““Mr Austin,” said O’Donahue, “we have venti red to call 
upon you upon an affair of some importance as Mr Austin, 
we have not the pleisure of your acquuntance, but we were 
formerly, if I mistake not, serving his majesty in the same 
regiment ” 

“I do not pretend to deny, gcntlemen, that you once hiew 
me under different circunistances,” replicd Austin, haughty , 
“will you please to be seated, and then probably you will 
favour me with the cvi.e of this visit ” 

““May I inquire of you, Mr Austin,” said M‘Shine, “if you 
mij have happened to look over the newspapers witnin these 
few days?” 

“No! and now J recollect—which 1s unusual—the pypers 
have not been brought to me regul irly ” 

‘ They were prob>bly withheld from you in consequence of 
the intelhgence they would hive conveycd to you” 

“May I ask what that intclugence may be?” inva d 
Austin, surprise d 

“The trial, conviction, and sentence to trinsportation for .ufe 
of one Joseph Rushbrook, for the murder of a min of the name 
of Byres,” replied M‘Shaine, ‘Mr Austin, you are of course 
aware that he is your son ” 

“ You have, of course, scen the party, and he has made thit 
statement to you?” replhed Mr Austin 

Wc have scen the partv but he his not mide that stite- 
ment,” replied O’Donahue , “‘ but do you pretend to deny it ?” 

“T am not awire upon whit grounds you have thought 
proper to come here to inteirogate mc,” rephicd Austin 
“Supposing tl at J] had ason, and thit son his as you say, 
been guilty of the deed, 1t ccrtunly is no concern of yours ” 

“First, with your leave, Mr Austin,” said M‘Snane, ‘ley 
me prove that he 1s your son You were living wt Grassford, 
where the murder was committed , your son ran 34 ty in Con 
sequence, and fell into the hinds of Captain (now Guncral) 
O’Donthue , from him your son was made over to me, ind I 
adoptcd him , but having becn r cognized when at school, by 
Furness, the schoolmaster of the villagc, he absconded to avoid 
being appichended , and I have never scecn him fiom that time 
till yesterday morning, when I called upon him, ind had an 
interview as soon as his mother, Mis Austin, hid quitted the 
cell in Exeter gool, where he is at picsent confincd ’ 

Austin started—here was the cause of Mrs Austin’s absence 
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explained , neither could he any longer refuse to admit thit 
Joey was his son After a silence of a minute, he replied— 

“TY have to thank you much for your kindness to my poor 
boy, Myor M‘Shane, and truly sorry am I t} at he is in such 
adilemma Now that I am acquainted with it, I shall do all 
in my power There are other Rushbrooks, gentlemen, and 
you cannot be surprised at my not immediatcly admitting that 
such a disgrace had occurred to my own family Of Mrs 
Austin’s hiving been with him I assure you I hid not any ide1, 
her having gone thcie puts 1t beyond a doubt, although it has 
been carcfully concealcd from me till this moment ” 

It must not be supposed that, because Astin replied so 
calmly to Major M‘Shine, he was calm withir Or the con 
trary, from the veiy first of the interview he had been ina 
stute of extreme excitement, and the stiuggle to command his 
feelings was terible , indecd, it wis now so painfully expressed 
in his countenance, thit O’ Donahue sa1d,— 

“Perhaps, Mi Austin, you will allow me to ring fo a little 
witcr Pe” 

“No, sir, thank you,” replied A tstin, gasping for breath 

“Since you have idmitted that Joseph Rushbrook 1s your 
son, Mi Austin,” continued M‘shine, “your own flesh and 
blood, may I inquire of you what you intend to do im his 
behalf? Do you intend to allow the law to take its couise, 
and your son to be banished for life?” 

What cin I do, gentlemen? He has been tried and con 
demned_ of course if any exertion on my pait can avail—but 
I fear that there 1s no chance of that ” 

“M1 Austin, if he were guilty I should not hive interfered , 
but, in my opinion, he is innocent, do you not think so?” 

“T do not believe, sir, that he ever would have done such a 
decd , but that avails nothing, he 1s condcmncd ” 

‘JT o1 int it, unless the real murderer of the pedlar could be 
brought forward ” 

“Yes,” replied Austin, trembling 

“Shall I denounce him, Mr Austin 2?” 

* Do you know him?” rephed Austin, starting on his feet 

“Yes, Rushbiook,” rephed M’sShane, 1n a voice of thunder, 
*T do know him —'tis jy ourself!” 

Austin could bear up no longer, he fell down on the floor as 
if he had been shot O’Donihue and M’Shine went to his 
assistance , they raised him up, but he was insensible, they 
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then rang the bell for assistance, the servant came in, medical 
advice was sent for, and M’Shane ind O’Donahuc, perceiving 
there wis no chince of prosecuting their intentions, in Mr 
Austin’s present state, quitted the Hall just as the chaise with 
Mrs Austin and Mary drove up to the door 


CHAPTER L 


Ln which it ts to be hop a that the Story winds up to the Srtisfaction 
of the Reakr 


Ir wis not for some time after the ainval of the medical men 
thit Mr Austin could be recovered from his state of insensi 
bility, and when he was at last restoted to hie, it wis not to 
reason He rived wildly, and it was pronounced thit his 
attack wis a brun fever As in his incohctrent exvclumiions 
the name of Byres was frequently repertcd, a seon is the 
medical assistants had withdrawn, Mrs Austin dcesned wl the 
servints, with the caception of Mary, to quit the room , they 
did so with reluctince, for their curiosity wis excitcd, and 
thcre was shrugging of the shoulders, and whispering ana 
stimising, and repeating of the words which had cscaped from 
their unconscious master’s lips, and hints tnat all wis not nght 
pissed from one to another in the seiyinys’ hall Jn the 
mean timc, Mrs Austm and Muiry remamed with him, and 
well it wis that the servants had been scnt away, if they wuie 
not to know what had til cn place so long go, for now ‘4 1stin 
played the whole sccnce over again, denounced hinself as a 
murdercr, spoke of his son, and of his remois , and then he 
would imagine himself in conflut with Byrs—ne clenched his 
fists—and he laughed and chucklcd— ind then wovl 1 change 
again to bittcr lamentations for the decd which he hid done 

“Oh, Mary, how is this to end?” exclaimed Mrs Austin, 
after one of the paroxysms hid subsided 

“ As gnilt always must end, madam,” replied Mary, bursting 
into tears ind clasping her hands,—“ in misery ” 

“My dear Mary, do not distress yoursclf in that manner, 
you are no longa guilty ” 

“Nor is my master then, madam , for I am sure that he has 
repented ” 
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‘Yes, indeed, he has repented most sincerely , one hasty 
dced his embittered his whole life—he never has been happy 
since, and never will be until he 1s in heaven ” 

“Oh, whit a hippy relief it woula be to him!” rephed 
Mary, musing “I wish thit [ was, if such wish is not sinful ” 

“* Mary, you must not add to my distress by talking in that 
manner, I want your support and consolition now” 

“You have a nght to demand everything of me, madam,” 
replied Mary, “and I will do my best, I will indeed I have 
often felt this before, and I thank God for 1t , 1t will make me 
more humble ” 

[he fever continued for many days, during which time Mr 
Austin was attended solely by his wife and Mary, the latter 
had writtcn to our hero, stating the cause of her absence from 
him in so trying 1 period, and she had received an «nswer, 
stiting that he had received fro p very good authority the in 
formition that he wis not hkely to leave the country for some 
wocks ind requesting hat Mary would rem1n with his mother 
until his fithers dinzcrous ulncss was decided one way or the 
other , he stated that he should be perfectly sitisficd if he only 
saw he1 once before his depirture, to arrange with her relative 
to her iffurs, and to give her legal authority to act for him, 
piesiously to his removal from the country He told her thit 
he had perccived an adveitisement in the Iondon papers, 
evidently put in by his fnends at Portsmouth, offering a hand 
some rew ird to any one who could give any account of him-— 
and that he wis fearful that some of those who were at the 
triul would read it, and make known his position , he begged 
Mary to wiite to him every dy if possible, if it were only a 
few lincs, and scnt his devoted love to his mother Mary com 
plied with all our heros requests, and evcry day a few lines 
were despitched , and it was now ascertuned by the other 
domestics, and by them made generally known, that a daly 
conespondence wis kept up with a prisoner in Excte1 gaol, 
which added still more mystery and interest to the state of 
Mr Austin Many were the calls and cuds left at the Hall, 
and if we were to inquire whether curiosity or condolence was 
the motive of those who went there, we are afraid that the 
ciuse would, in most cases hive proved to have been the 
former Among others, O’Donihue and M‘Shane did not fail 
to send every day, waiting for the time when they could per 
suade Austin to do justice to his own child 
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The crisis, as predicted by the medical attendants, at last 
arrived, and Mr Austin recovered his reason , but, at the same 
time, all hopes of his agin rising from hus bed were given over 
‘Lhis intelhgence was communicated to his wift, who wept and 
wished, but dued not utter what she wished , Mary however, 
took an opportunity, when Mrs Austin had quitted the room, 
to tell Mr Austin, who was in such a fceble state that he could 
hardly speak, that the time would soon come when hc would 
be summoned before a ligher tnbunal, and conjurcd him, by 
the hopes he had of forgiveness, now that the world was fiding 
away before his eyes, *o put away all pride, and to do that 
justice to his son which our hero’s noble conduct towards him 
demanded —to make 1 confcssion, either in writing or in 
presence of witnesses, before he died—which would prove the 
innocence of his only child, the heir to the property and the 
name 

Ihcre was a struggle, and a long one, in the proud hevrrt of 
Mr Austin before he could consent to this ut of J istic: 
Mary had pumted out the propricty of it culy in the morning 
and it was not until lite in the evening, after having remained 
in silence and with his eyes closed for the whole day, that 
Austin made 1 sizn to his wife to bend down to him, and de 
sired her inahilf whisper to send for amagistrite His recuest 
wis immediitcly attended to, and in an hour the summons 
was inswered by one with whom Austin hid been on good 
tcrms Austin made lis deposition in few words, and was 
supportcd by Mury while he signed the pepcr It was done, 
and whcn she would have removed thc pen from his fingers, 
she found that it was still held fast, wad that his heid had 
fallen bach, the conflict between his pride and this act of duty 
had been too ove1powering for him in his weik ondition, and 
Mr Austin w1 dead before the ink of his signature had time 
to dry 

The gentlLmin who had becn summoned in his capacity of 
Migistrite, thought it advisable to remove from the sccnc of 
distress without attempting to communicate with Mrs Austin 
in her present sorrow He had been in conversition with 
O’Donihue and M‘Shine at the time thit he wis summoned 
and Mr Austin’s illness and the various rcports abioad bad 
bien there canvassed O Donahue ind M‘Shane hid reserved 
the sccret, but when then friend was scnt for, anticipating 
some such result would take place, they requested him to return 
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to them from the Hall he did so, and acquainted them with 
what had passed 

‘ Theres no time to lose, then,” said M‘Shane, “I will, if 
you please, take a copy of this deposition ” 

O’Donahuc entered into 1 brict narrative of the circumstarices 
and the behaviour of our hero, ind, as soon as the copy of the 

‘eposition had Leen attested by the magistrate, he and 
M‘Shane ordered horses, and set off for Iondon They 
knocked up Mr Trevor at his private house in the middle ot 
the night, and put the document into his hands 

“Well, Mayor M‘Shine, I would gladly have risen fiom a 
sick bed to have had this paper put into my hands, we must 
call upon the Secretary of State to morrow, and I have no 
doubt but that the poor lad will be speedily rcleascd, take 
possession of his property, and be an honour to the county ” 

“An honour to old Fnglind,” replied M‘Shine, “ but I 
shall now wish you good night ” 

M‘Shane, bcfore he went to bed, mmediitely wiote a letter 
to Mrs Austin, acquiunting her with what he had done, and 
the intentions of Mr Tievor, sending it by exprcss , he simply 
statcd the facts, without any comments 

But we must now return to Portsmouth The idveitisement 
of Mr Smull did not escape the keen eye of the police constable 
who had arrestcd our he1o—is the rcidcr must recollect the 
arrest was maidc so quictly that no one wis aware of the cir 
cumstince, and as the r ward of 4,100 would be a very hand 
some addition to the 4 200 which he had alrcady received—the 
min immediately set off for Portsmouth on the outside of the 
coich, and went to Mr Small, where he found him in the 
counting house with Mr Sleckh He soon introduced himself, 
and his business with them, ad such was Mr Small’s im 
patience thit he immcdiitcly signcd 1 chcque for the amount, 
and handed it to the police ofhce1, who then bluntly told him 
that om hero hid becn tried for murder, and sentenced to 
trinspoitation, his real name bcing Rushbrook, and not 
O’Donrhue 

This w2s a heavy blow to Mr Smill_ having obtuned all the 
particulars from the police constable, he dismissed him, and 
was for some time in consultation with Mr Sleek, and as it 
would be impossible long to withhold the facts, 1t was thought 
advisable that Mis Phillips and Emma _ should become 
acquainted with them immediately, the more so as Emma had 
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acknowledged that there was a mystery about our hero, 7 
portion of which she was acquainted with 

Mrs Phillips was the first party to whom the intel igence 
was communicited, and she was greatly ditressed It was 
some time before she could decide upon whether Fmma, in 
her weak stite, should be made acquainted with the melin 
choly tidings, but as she had suffered so much from suspcnsc, 
it was at last considered advisable that the communi ition 
should be mide It was done as cautiously as possible , kmma 
was not so shocked as they supposed she would hive been at 
the intelligence 

“T have been prepir:d for this, or something hke tlns,” 
replied she, weeping in her mother’s arms, ‘but I cinnot 
believe that he his done the deed, he told me thit he did 
not, when he was a child, he has asscrted it since Mother 
I must—I will go and see him” 

“See him, my child! he is confined in giol” 

“To not refuse me, mother, you know not whit I feel— + .u 
know not—I never knew myvcelf till now how much J loveu 
him See him I must, andwill = Dcarest mother if you value 
my life, if you would not drive reason from its scut, do not 
refuse me” 

Mrs Phillips found thit it was in vain to argue, and con 
sulted with Mr Small, who at length (after having in vain 
remonstrated with Emma) decided thit her request should be 
granted, and that very day he accompanicd his niece, travelhiy x 
all might, until they arrived at Exeter 

In the meon tine, Mrs Austin hid remained in a state of 
great distress, her husbind lay dead, she believed thit he 
had confessed his guilt, but to whit extent she did not know 
for neither she nor Mary had heard what pissed petwcen him 
and the magistrate She had no one bat Mary to confidc in 
or to console, no one to advise with or toconsult Sh- thought 
of sending for the magistrate, but 1t would appear indecorous, 
and she wis il anxiety and doubt ‘The letter from M‘Shane, 
which ayrived the next afternoon, relieved her at once, she 
felt that her boy was safe 

“Mary, dear, read this, he 1s safe,” exclaimed she ‘God 
of heaven, accept a mother’s gratcful tears ’ 

“Cannot you spare me, madam?” replied Mary, returning 
the letter 

“Spare you Oh, yes! quick, Mary, lose not a moment, 
go to him, and take this letter with you Mydcxr, dear ch kl" 

m 
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Mary did not wait a second command, she sent for post 
horses, and in half an hour was on her way to Exeter , travel 
ling with as much speed as Emma and her uncle, she arnved 
there but a few hours after them 

Our hero had been anxiously awaiting for Mary’s daily com 
munication , the post time had passed, and it hid not arrived 
Pale and haggard from long confinement and distress of mind, 
he ws pacing up and down, when the bolts were turned, and 
kmma, supported by her uncle, entered the cell At the sight 
of her, our hero uttered a cry, and staggered against the wall, 
he appeared to have lost his usual self control “Oh,” sud he, 
‘this might have been spircd me, I have not descrvcd this 
punishment Emma, hear me As I hope for future hap 
ness 1 am innocent, I am—I am, indced ——’” and he fell 
senseless on the pavement 

Mr Small raised him up and put him on the bed, after a 
time he revived, and remained where he hid becn laid, sobbing 
convulsively 

As soon 1s he became more composed, Emma, who had 
becn sitting by him, the teirs coursing each othcr down her 
pale checks, addressed him in a calm voice 

‘“‘] fucl—I am sure that you re innocent, or I should not 
have becn here” 

“Bless you for that, Emma, bless you , those fcw words of 
yours hive given me more consolition than you cin imagine 
Ts 1t nothing to be treated as a felon, to be disgraced, to be 
binished to 2 distint country, and that at the vcry time that I 
was full of happmess, prosperous, and anticipating °-—but I 
cmnot dwell upon that Isit not hard to bear, Emma? and 
what could support me, but the consciousness of my own inno 
cence, wid the assurance thit she whom I Jove so, ind whom 
I now lose for ever, still bclicvcs me so? Yes, it 1s 1 balm, a 
consolation , and I will now submit to the will of Heaven ” 

Emma burst into tears, Jeining her face on our hero’s 
shoulder After a time she replied, ‘‘ And am I not to be 
piticd? Is it nothing to love tenderly, devotedly, madly—to 
have given my heart, my whole thoughts, my existence to one 
olyect—why should I conccal it now P—to have been dwelling 
upon visions of futurity so pleasing, so delightful, all passing 
away as a dream, and leaving a sad rewlity ike thisP Make 
me one promise, you will not refuse Fmma—who knelt by 
your side when you first met her she who 1s kneeling before 
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“TI dare not, Emma, for my heart tells me that you would 
propose a step which must not be—— you must leave me now, 
and for ever ” 

“For ever! for ever!” cried Emma, springing on her feet 
‘“No! no!—uncle, he says I am to leave hin for ever? Who 
is that?” continued the frantic girl = ‘“ Mary! yes ’tis! Mary, 
he says I must leave him for ever!” (It was Mary who had 
just come into the cell) ‘Must I, Mary?” 

“ No—no!” replied Mary, “not so! he is saved, and his 
mnocence 1s established , he 1s yours for ever '!” 

We shall not attempt to describe the sccn« we could not do 
justice to We must allow the day to piss awry, during 
which Emma and our hi1io, M‘Shine and Mary, were sitting 
tozether , tears of misc17 wiped awav—terrs of joy still flow 
ing ind ghistcning with the radiince of intermingled smiles 

The next morning M‘Shaine and O’Donihue irnvcd, the 
Secrctary of State hid given immcdiite orders for our hero’s 
releisc, and they hid brought the document with thm 

The followmg day they were all ev route, Emmy and her 
uncle to Portsmouth whue they uixiously awaited the aris i 
of our hero as soon 1s hc had performed his duty to hie parents 

We must allow the rcrder to suppose the yoy of Mrs Austin 
mm once more holding hcr child in her embricc, und the smiles 
and hippiness of Mary 2t his triumphant acquittal, the won 
dering of the domcstics, the scandal and rumour of the nugh 
bourhood = Lhice days sufhced to mikc wl known, and by 
that time Joey wis looked ipon as the hroof a novel On 
the fourth day he accompanied the remams of his fithcr 1s 
chief mourner The funeral was quiet without being incin, 
thcre was no attendance, no curriages of the neighbouring 
gentry followed Our hero was quite alone 1nd unsupported , 
but whcn the ceremony wis over, the wint of res,:.ct shown to 
the memory of his faithcr was more thin atoned for by the 
kindness and consideration shown towards the son, ho wis 
warmly, yct delicately, welcomed as the tuture proprictoi of 
the Hall 

‘Lhree months passed awviy, and there wv a great cowd 
before the house of Mr Small, navy agent at Portsmouth 
There was a large company asscmblcd, the O Donahues, the 
M shanes, the Spikemans, ind many others Mrs Austin was 
there, looking ten years younger , and Mary was attending her 
at the toilet, both of them half smiles, half tears, for it wis the 
morning of our hero’s wedding day Mr Sm!'l strutted about 
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in white smalls, and Mr Sleek spluttered over everybody 
‘The procession went to the church, and soon after the cere 
mony, one couple of the party set off for the Hall, where the 
others went 1s of no consequence 

We have now wound up the history of little Joey Rushbrook, 
‘he poacher We have only to add, that the character of our 
hero wis not the worse as he grew older, and was the father of 
afamily The Hall was celcbratcd for hospitality, for the 
amiability of its possessors, and the art which they possessed 
of making othe people happy Mary remained with them 
more as a conrwante than as a servant, indeed, shc had so 
much money, that she received several offers of marniage, 
which she invariably refused, observing, with the true humble- 
ness of a contrite heart, that she was undeserving of any honest, 
good man Everybody else, even those who knew hc: history, 
thought otherwise , but Mary continued firm 1n her resolution 
As for 1.1 the rest of the personages introduced into these 
pages, they passed through life with an average portion of 
happiness, which 1s all that can be expected 

In conclusion, we have only one remark to make _ In this 
story we have shown how a young lad, who commenced his 
career with poaching, ultimately became a gentleman of 
£7,000 a year, but we must remind our youthful readers, 
that 1t does not follow that every one who commences with 
poaching 1s to have the same good fortune We advise them, 
therefore, not to attempt 11, as they may find that instead of 
47,000 a year, they may stand a chance of going to where our 
hero very narrowly escaped from being sent, that 1s, to a cer- 
tain poition of her Mayjesty’s dominions beyond the seas, 
“atterly termed Australia, but more generally known by the 
appellation of Botany Bay 
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ONE evening I was sitting alone in the sa//e a manger of tha 
Couronne ad’ Or, at Boulogne, when Colonel G , sn oa 
acquaintance, came in After the first greeting, he took 1 
chur, and was soon as busily occupied 1s I was with acigu, 
which was occasionally removed from our lips, as we asked 
and replied to questions 1s to what had been our pursuits sub 
sequcntly to ourlast rencontre After about half an hour’s chit 
chat, he observed, as he hghted a fiesh cigar,— 

“When I was last in this room, I was in company with a 
very stringe personige ” 

“Male or itmue?” inguned I 

“}emale,” rephcd Coloncl G-—-— —_“ Altogether it’s a ory 
worth telling, and, as it will pass away the timc, I will rela it 
to you—unlcss you wish to retne ” 

As I sitisficd him that I wis not anxious to go to bed, and 
very anxious to hear his story, he nariated it, as nearly as I can 
recollect, in the following words — 

“T hid talen my plue in the diligence from Paris, ind 
when I artived at LVo/re Dame as Victotres 1t was il ready for 
a start, the lusgige, piled up as high as an English haystick, 
had becn coveicd over and buckled down, ind the conducteur 
was calling out for the pwscengers I touk my last hasty whiff 
of my cigir, and unwillingly threw away more than half of a 
really zood Havinnah, for I perceived thit in the eves seus, 
for wluch I had booked mysclf, there was one fomale already 
seated «and women and cigars we such great luxurics in ther 
respective ways, thit they re not to be indulged in at onc and 
the sime time—the world would be too happy, and nipviness, 
we arc told, is not for us here below Not that J agrec with 
that mori, although it comcs froin very high -uthority , there 
is a great deal of happiness m this world, if you knew how to 
extract 1t,——-or, rather, I should say, of pleasure, there is a 
pleasure in doing good, there 1s a pleasure, unfortt natcly, in 
doing wrong, there is a pleasure in looking forward, ay, and 
in looking backwird also, there 1s pleasure in loving and 
being loved, in eatirg and drinking, and, though last, not least, 
insmoking I do not mean to say that there are not the diiw 
backs of pain, regret, and even remorse, but there is a surt of 
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pleasure even in them, it 1s pleasant to repent, because you 
know that you are doing your duty, and if there is 10 great 
pleasure in pain, it precedes an excess when it has left you I 
say again that, if you know how to extract it, there 1s a great 
dcal of pleasure and of happiness in this world, especially if 
you have, as I have a very bad memory 

“< Allons, messteuss ! said the conducteur, and when I got 
im I found myself the sixth person, and opposite to the lady 
for all the other passengers wcre of mv own sex Having 
fixed our hats up to the roof, wriggled ana twisted a hittle so as 
to get rid of coat tails, &c, all of which was effected previ 
ously to our having cleared Rue Notre Dame des Viuctvires, we 
began to scrutinize each other Our female companion’s veil 
was down and doubled, so that I could not well make her out, 
my other four companions were young men—all Frenchmen,— 
app irently good tempeied, and inclined to be agrecvble A 
few seconds were sufficient for my reconnoitre of the gentlemen, 
and then my eyes were naturally tuned towards the lady She 
was mufHed up in a winter clo1k, so that her figure wis not to 
be made ont, and the veil still fell down before her fice, so 
that only one check and a portion of her chin could be deci 
phered that fragment of her physiognomy was very pretty, 
and I watched in silence for the removil of the veil 

‘YT have omitted to state thit, before I got into the diligence 
I saw her take a very tender adieu of a very handsome wo- 
man, but, as her back wis turned to me at the time, I did not 
see her face She had now fallen back 1n her seat, and seemed 
disposed to commune with hcr own thoughts that did not 
suit my views, which were to have a view of her face Real 
polituncss would have induced me to leave her to herself, 
but pretended politeness wis resorted to that I might gratify 
my curiosity , so I inquired if she wished the window up = Lhe 
answer was in the negative and in a very sweet voice, and 
then there was a pause, of course—so I tried again 

“*You are melancholy at paiting with your handsome 
sister,’ observed I, leaning forward with as much appe trance 
of interest as I could put into my beautiful phiz 

““¢ How could you have presumed that she was my sister ?’ 
replied she 

“* From the strong family likeness,’ replied I, ‘I felt certain 
of it’ 

“* But she 1s only my sister in law, sir,—-my brother’s wife’ 

*¢ Then, I presume, he chose a wife as hke his sister as ke 
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zould find, nothing more natural—I should have done the 
same’ 

«Sir, you are very polite,’ replied the lady, who lowered 
down the window, adding, ‘I Ike fresh air’ 

“““Perhaps you will find yourself less incommuded if yor 
take off your veil ?’ 

“<¢T will not ascribe that proposition to curiosity on yout 
part, sir,’ replied the lidy ‘as you have already secn my fice’ 

““* You cannot, then be surprised at my wishing to see it 
once more ’———‘“‘‘ You are very polite, sir’ 

“ Although her voice ws soit, there was 1 certa n quickness 
and decision in her mune: and language which were very re 
mirkible Lhe other passengers now addressed her, and the 
conversition becime generil Ihe veilcd lidy took hcr shire 
in it, and showed a gieat deal of smartness and repartee = In 
an hour more we were all vely intimate As we chinecd 
horses, I took down my hit to put into it my cigiur case, whic 
I had left in my pocket, upon which the Jidy observed, re 1 
smoke, I perceive, and so, I dire say, do all the rest of the 
,entlemcn Now, do not mind mc, I am fond of the smcll 
of tobacco—I 1m used to it’ 

“We hesitited 

““* Nay, more, I smoke myself, ind will take a cigar with 
you’ 

“ This wis decisive I offered my ct uc se—1n other gen 
tlemin struck © light = Lifting up her vcil so 15 to show 1 very 
pretty mouth, with tecth as white as snow, she put the cigar 
in her mouth, and set us the cximple In v minute both 
windows were down, every one hid 1 cigar in his mouth 

“¢Whcre did you leun to smokc, mulim ?’ vas a question 

ut to the ezcugvefa by the passcngcr who sit neat to her 

“*Where +—-In the camp—Afuci—cverywhere I did be 
long to the irmy —that is, mv husband wis the captain of the 
47th Hewas killed, poor min! in the list successful expe 
dition to Constantine —ce efart un brave hom ve’ 

“<«Indecd! Were you at Constantine P’ 

“¢ Ver, I was, I followed the army during the whole 
camp ugn’ 

“ The dihgence stoppcd for supper or dinner, whichever it 
might be considered, and the conductur threw open the doors 
‘Now,’ thought I, ‘we shill see her fice ,’ 1nd so, I heheve, 
thought the other passengers, but we were mistaken , the Indy 
went upsturs and had a basin of soup taken to her Whenoll 
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was rc idy we found her in the diligence, with her veil down 
as before 

‘This was very provoking, for she was so lively and witty 
in corversation, and the features of her face which had been 
discloscd were so perfect, that I was really quite on a fret that 
she would lewe mc without satisfying my curiosity —thcy 
talk of woman’s curiosity, but we men have as much, ifter all 
It became dark -~—the lady evidently avoided further conver- 
sation, and wc all composed ourselves as well as we could 
It may be as well to state in few words, that the next mo! ang 
shc was as cautious and reserved as ever Ihe diligence 
arrived ut this hotel—the passengers separated—and I found 
that the lady and I were the only two who took up our quarters 
there At Ul events, the lienchmen who travcelicd with us 
went away just as wise as thcy came 

‘* You remin here Pe’? inquired I, as soon as we had got out 
of the diligerce 

“Vos, replied she ‘And you 

“«T remain here, ccitainly , but I hope you do not intend 
to remain alwiys veiled It 1s too cruel of you’ 

‘“*T must go to my room now, and make myself 2 httle more 
comfortiblc , after that Mons lAnglais, I will spcak to you 
You tre going over in the packet, I presume P’ 

*“*T am, by to morrow’s packet’ 

**T shall put mysclf under your protection, for 1 am also 
going to London’ 

“*T shall be most dehghted ’ 

“8 Aut revo’ 

“About an hour afterwards a message was brought to m- by 
the gavyou, that the lady would be hippy to reccive me at 
No 19 I ascended to the second floor, knockcd, and was 
told to come in 

‘She was now without a veil, and what do you think was 
her -cason tor the concealment of her person ? ” 

“* By the beard of Mokhinna, how can IJ tell?” 

“Well, then, she had two of the most beautiful eycs in the 
world, he: cyebrows were finely arched, hei forchcid was 
splendid , hcr mouth was tempting,— in short, she was 19 pretty 
as you could wish a woman to be, only she had broken her nose, 
—a thousand pities, for 1t must once hive been a very hand 
some one Well, to continue, I made my bow 

“ “You perceive now, sir,’ said she, ‘why I wore my vei 
down ”————“* * No, indeed,’ rej lied L 
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“* You are very polite, or very blind’ rejoimed she, ‘the 
latter I believe not to be the fact I did not choosc to submit 
to the impertinence of my own countrymen im the diligence , 
they would have ashed me a hundred questions upon my 1icc1 
dent But you are an Englishman, and have respect for a 
female who has been unfortunate ’ 

““T trust I deserve your good opinion, madam , and if Icon 
be in any way uscful to you : 

“¢¥Youcan I shall be a stranger in En] nd I know thit 
in Lordon there is a gicut man, one Monsicur Lis tu: g, who 
is very Cleve ’ 

“* Very truce, madim ‘If your nose, instcad of having becn 
shightly mjured as it 1s, had been left behind you in Afiic1, Mr 
Liston would hive found you another’ 

‘ ‘If he will only repau the old one, 1ask no more You 
give me hopes But the bones are crushcd complctely, as vou 
must see’ 

“<«‘Thatis of no consequence Mr Liston his put an v 
eye in, to my knowledge ‘The puty wis short sighted, and 
saw better with the one put im by Mr Liston than with the 
one which had been left him’ 

“8D stal possible? Alais, guel homme extraordinaire! Per 
naps you will do me the favour to sit with me, monsicur , ind, if 
I mistike not, you have a re jucst to make of me— % «sf ce fas?’ 

“<¢T felt such interest vbout you, inadam, thut 1 wkhnowlcdge, 
if it would not be too prnful to you, I should like to ash a 
question ’ 

“<“Which 1s, How did I brcak my noseP Of cours. you 
want to hnow And as itis the only return I can make for 
past or future obligations to you, you shall mo cccitunly be 
gratified JI will not detain you now I shill cespect you to 
supper Adicu, monsicur’ 

‘“T did not of course, fail in my appointmcnt, and fter 
supper she commenced — 

“« The question to be answered’ said she, 1s, How did you 
break your nose ?—is it not? Well then, at Icast, I shill 
answer it after my own fashion So, to begin at the beginning, 
I am now exactly twentytwo years old My fither was 
tambour majeur in the Garde Imperndle I was born in the 
camp—brought up in the camp—and, finally, I was married in 
the camp, to a hcutcnant of infintry at the ttme So that, you 
observe, I am altozether mzét/aie As achid, I was wakened 
un with the drum and fife an1 went to sleep with the bugles , 
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as a girl, I became quite conversant with every military man 
ceuvre , and now that I am a woman grown, [ believe that 1 
am more fit for the da/on thin one half of those marshals who 
have gained it I have studied lIittle else but tactics and have 
as my poor husband said, quite a genius for them, but of that 
hereafter Iwas marricd at sixteen, and have ever since 
followed my husband I followed him at last to hisgrave He 
quitted my bed for the bed of honour, where he sleeps in 
peace We'll drink to his memory ’ 

‘We empticd our glasses, when she continued — 

“* My husbind’s regiment was not ordered to Afiica until 
aftcr the first disastrous attempt upon Constantine It fell to 
our lot to assist in retricving the honour of our army in the 
more succcssful expedition which took place, as you, of course, 
are aware, about three months ago’ I will not detin you 
with our embirkation or voyige We Iinded from a steamcr 
at Bona, and soon afterwards my husband’s company was 
ordercd to escort a convoy of provisions to the umy which 
was collecting at Mzez Ammar Well, we arrived safely at 
our various cimps of Diean, Nech Meya, and Amman Berda 
We mide 1 little defour to visit Ghelma I had cunosity to 
sec it, 1s formcrly 1t was an important city I must say, thata 
more tenible position I never beheld But I tire you with 
these details ’——“ ‘ On the contrary, I am delighted ’ 

““¢ You are very good I ought to have said something about 
the travellinz in those wild countrics, which is anything but 
pleisint Lhe soil 1s a specis of cliy, hard as 1 flint when 
the werthcr is dry, but running into 1 slippery paste as soon 4s 
moistened It 1s, therefore, very fatiguing, especially in wet 
weither, when the soldiers slp wbout in a very laughable 
minner to look at, but very distressing to themsclves I 
tiavclled either on horseback or in one of the waggons, as it 
happened I was too well known, and, I hope I may add, too 
well liked, not to be as well provided for as possible It 1s 
remarkable how soon a Frenchmin will make himself comfort- 
able, wherever he may chance to be The camp of Mzez 
Ammar wis as busy 1nd as lively as if it was pitchcd in the 
heart of trance ‘The followers had built up httle cabins out 
of the branches of trees, with their leaves on, interwoven 
together, all in straight lines, forming streets, very commodious, 
and perfectly impervious to the withering sun There were 
restaurants, cafes, abis de vin et Meau de vie, sausage sellers, 
dutch siocers on fact, there was every trade almost, and 
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everythig you required, not very cheip certainly, but you 
must recollect, that this little town had sprung up, as if by 
migic, in the heart of the desert 

“<¥t was inthe month of Septembcr thit Damretnont 
ordered a reconnotssance 1n the dircction of Constantine, and a 
battalion of my husband’s regiment, the 47th, was ordercd to 
form a part of it I have said nothing about my husband He 
was a good little man, and a brive officer, full of honour, 
but very obstinate Fle never would take advice, and it was 
nothing but “ Zazs ter Coralie,” all day long—but no one 1s 
perfect He wished mc to remain in the camp, but I mide it a 
rule never to be left behind We set off, and I rode in onc ot 
the httle carriages called cacolets which hid been | rovided for 
the wounded It was te1b'e trivelling, I w1s joltcd to atoms, 
in the isccnt of the steep mountain called the Rass clakbi, but 
we guncd the summit without a shot being fired When we 
ariived here, and looked down beneath us, the sight wi veay 
picturesque ‘There were about four o1 five thousand of tic 
Arab civalry awuting our descent, their white bournous, as 
they term the long dresscs in which they cnfold themselves, 
waving in the wind as they galloped at specd in very dnection, 
while the glitter of their steel arms flashed Ike Hyhtning upon 
your eyes We closed our ranks and descendea = the Aribs, 
mm pirties of forty or fifty charging upon our flanks every 
minute, not coming to close conilict, but stopping at pistol 
shot distance, dischirging their guns, and then whccling off 
again to a distance—merc child’s play, ir, nevertheless, there 
were some of our men wounded, and the littl wisgon, upon 
which I was nding, was ordcred up in the advance to take 
them in Unfortunately, to keep clear of the tuops, the driver 
kept too much on one side of the nurow dcfile through 
which we passed the consequence wis, thit tic waggon 
upset, and 1 was thrown out a considerable dist ince duwn the 
precipice 7 ¢ And broke your nose,’ interrupted I 

“<«No, indeed, sir, I did not I escapeu with only a few 
contusions about the region of the hip, which cert unly lamed 
me for some time, and made the jolting more disiyiccrble 
than ever Well, the veconnotssance succcedcd Damremont 
was, however, wrong altogether I told him so when I met 
him , but he was an obstinate old fool, and his answcr was not 
as polite as it might have been considering that at tha: time 
I was a very pretty woman We returned to the camp at 
Mzez \in 147, a fev days af crwards we Woe at ich.’ by the 
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Arabs, who showed great spint and determination im their 
dcsultory mode of warfare, which, howcver, can make no 1mpres 
sion on such troops as the French ‘The attack was continued 
for three days, when they decamped as suddenly as they had 
come lJBut this cannot be very interesting to you, monsieur’ 

*** On the contrary, do not, I beg, leave out a single remark 
or incident’ 

‘“““ You are very good I presume you know how we maéi- 
faircs like to fight our battles ovcr again Well, sir, we 
remined in camp until the ainval of the Duc de Ncmours,— 
a handsome, fur lad, who smiled upon me_ verv graciously 
On the 1st of October we set off on our expedition to Con- 
stantine , that 1s to say, the advanced guard did, of which my 
husbands company formed a poition The weather, which 
had been very fne, now changed, and it rained hard all the 
diy The whole road was one mass of mud, and thcre was no 
end to delays 1nd accidents How.vcr, the weath.r becime 
fine igain and on the stn we arrived within two lvagues of 
Constintine, when the Arabs attached us, and I was very 
neirly taken prisoner ’ ©“ Indeed P’ 

*¢Y¥es, my husbind, who, as I before observed to you, was 
very obstinate would have me nde ona cazsson in the rear, 
whcreis I wishcd to be in the advance, where my advice 
mizht have bucn useful The charge of the Arabs was very 
sudden, the three men who were with the cazssuz were sabred, 
and I wis in the wms of a chieftain, who was wheeling round 
his horse to make off with me when a ball took him in the 
ncch, and he fell with me I disengaged myself, seized the 
horse by the bridle, and prevented its escape , and I also took 
posses 10n of the Arab’s pistols and cimcter’ ‘““* Indeed !’ 

““* My husbind sold the horse the next day to one of our 
generils, who forgot to pay for it after my husbind was killed 
As for the cimeter and pistols, they were stolen from me tht 
night but whit can you expect ?—our army 1s biave, but a 
little demoralized Phe next day we arrived before Constan 
tine, and we had to defile before the enemy’s guns At one 
portion of the road, men and horses were tumbled over by their 
fire, the ca’sson that I was nding upon was upsct by a ball, 
and thrown down the ravine, dragging the horses after it I 
lay among tne horses’ legs—they kicking furiously, 1t was a 
miracle thit my life was preserved as 1t was ? 

““* You broke your nose,’ interrupted I 

«No, sir, indeed I did not I only received a kick on the 
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arm, which obliged me to carry it in a sling for some davs 
The weather became very bad, we hid few tents, and they 
were not able to resist the storms of run and wind We 
wrapped ourselves up how we could, ind sat in dccp pools of 
wate1, and the Arabs attacked us bcfore we could oper the fire 
of our batteries, we were in such a pickle that, hid the bad 
weather lasted, we must hive retreated , and happy would those 
have been who could have once more found themsclyes safe in 
the camp of Mzez Ammar I don’t think that T cvcr sufftred 
so much as I did at that time—the weather hid even overcome 
the natural gallantry of eur nation, and so far from receiving 
any attention, tre general remark to me wis, ‘Whit the devil 
do you dohcre?’ This to be said to 1 pretty womin! 

‘ “It was not till the roth that we could minige to open the 
fire of our batteries It wis mud, mud, ind mud ein the 
men and horses were covered with mud up to thur nulls — 
the feathus of the staff were covered with mud —every fi 
which was fitcd by the enemy sent up showcrs of mud, cre 
the fice of the Duc de Nemours was di figured with it I 
must svy that our batterics were well situated, ul cxccpt the 
greit mortar bittery This I pointed out to Duntemont 
when he piss.d me, and he was very sivage Gre it men dont 
like to bu told of their faults, however, he lost his hfe thice 
days afterwaids from not taking my advice Tie was going 
down the Inll with Rhull cies when TI sua to hing, * Mon 
Géncral, you eapose yourself too much, thit which is duty in 
a subalteirn 1s 1 fault ina general > He very politely told me 
to go to where he may chance to be himsclf now , for e¢ imnon 
ball struck him a few scconds afterwards, and he wis Filled on 
the spot Generil Perregiux wis scveicly wou; icd almost it 
the sime time — Lor four days the fighting wis awful bittcry 
answered to battery night and day while from every quuirtet 
of the compass we were exposed to the neice attacks of the 
Arab cavalry The commander of our army sent a flig of 
truce to their town, commanding them to surr idei ind, whit 
do you think wis the rc, ly °—‘ If you want powder, we'll 
supply you, if you are without bread, we will send it to you 
but as long as there 1s one good Mussulman Icft alive, you do 
not enter the town ”—Was not that grand? ‘The very reply, 
when mide known to the troops, filled them with admurition 
of their enemy, and they swore by their colours that if ever 
they overpowered them they would give them no quaitcr 

“¢In two days, Creneral Vallee, ta whom the command fell 
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upon the death of Damrcmont, considered the breach sulfi 
ciently wide for the assault, and we every hour cxpected that 
the order would be given It came at last My poor husband 
was in the second column which mountcd _Strtnge to say, he 
was very melancholy on that morning, and appeared to have 
a presentiment of what was to take place ‘ Corualie,” said he 
to me, as he was scraping the mud off his trousers with his 
pocket hnife, “if I fall, you will do well I leave you asa 
legacy to General Vulee—he will appreciate you Do not 
forget to let him know my testamentary dispositions ’ 

‘“*T promised I would not The drums beat He kissed 
me on both cheeks “Go, my Phihppe,” said I, “go to 
glory” He did, for a mine was sprung, and he with many 
others wis blown to 1toms I had watched the advance of the 
column and was able to distinguish the form of my dear 
Philippe when the explosion with the vast column of smoke 
took place When it cleired way, I could sce the wounded 
in every direction hastening bach, but my husband was not 
among them In the mein time the othcr columns entcred 
the brewh—tne fing was  wful, and the carnige dreadful 
It was more than 1n hour wftcr the asswult commenced before 
the French tricolo: waved upon the minarets of Constantine 

“¢Tt wis not until the ncat day that I could make up my 
mind to scarch for my husband’s body, but it wis my duty 
I climbed up the breich, strewed with the corpses of our brave 
soldiers, intermingled with those of the Arabs , but I could not 
find my husbind = At last a head which had been blown off 
attracted my attention J examined it—it was my Philippe’s, 
blackened and burnt, and tcnibly disfigured but who can 
disguise the fragment of a husband from the keen eycs of the 
wife of his bosom? I leined overit “ My poor Phihppe !” 
exclumcd I. and the tears were bedewing my cheeks when I 
perr eived the Duc de Nemours close to me, with all his staff 
attending him ‘ What have we here ?” said he with surprise, 
to those about him ‘A wife, looking for her husband’s body, 
mon prince,” rephed I ‘I cannot find it, but here is his 
head” He said something very complimentary and kind, and 
then wilked on I continued my search without success, and 
determined to take up my quarters in the town As I clam- 
bered along, I gained a battered wall, and, putting my foot on 
it it gave way with me, and I fell down several feet Sturned 
with the blow, I remained for some time insensible , when I 
came to, I found . 
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“That you had broken your nose’ 

“No, indeed , I had sprained my ancle and hurt the c1p ot 
my knee, but my nose was quite perfect You must have a 
little patience yet 

«What fragments of my husband were found, were buted 
in 2 large grave, which held the bodies and the mutilited 
portions of the killed and having obtuned possession of an 
apartment in Constantine, I remained there scver ul drys, 
lamenting his fite At last, it occurred to rie thit his testa 
mentary dispositions should be attended to, and I wiote to 
Gcr eru Vallee, informing him of the last wishes of my husband 
His reply was very short, it was, thit he was excessively 
flattered but press of busincss would not pcrmit him to 
administer to the will It w15 1 ot polite 

“*On the 26th I quitted Constintine with 1 convoy ot 
wounded mcn The dysentery ind the choliia made fc uful 
ravigcs, and I very soon hid a ceesson alltto m,sclf The tun 
again cime on in torrents, and it wis 2 dreadful funcral prow « 
sion = kvery nunute wietches jolted to dcith, were thrown 
down into pits by the roid side, and the cries of those who 
survived were dreidtul Many dicd of cold ind hun «1, ind 
aftcr three days we inived at the camp of Mvcz Ammnrr, 
with the loss of more thin onc half of our suffurcrs 

“*T took possession of one of the huts } ult of the boughs or 
the trees which I formerly Coscribed, and hil loa ure to think 
over my future plans and prospects J wi young and pretty, 
and hope did not desert me I had iccovercd my bios iae, 
which I had Icft at the camp, and was now able to attcnd to 
my toilktt Tne young officers who were in the camp pud me 
great attention, and wcre constintly passing an! ipassig to 
have a pecp at the handsome widow, as they were ple wed to 
callme and now comes the history of my misfortune 

“¢The caLin built of boughs which I occupied wus double , 
onc poition was fenced off fiom the other with a wattling of 
branchcs, which ran up about scvcn fect, bt not so high as 
the roof In one apartment I was locatcd, the other was 
eccupied by a young officer who paid me attention, but whe 
was not tomy hking I had been walking out in the cool ot 
the evening, ind had returned, when I heard voiccs in the other 
apartment I entered softly and they did not perccive my 
apjiroach , thcy were talking about mc, and I must %ry that 
the >xpressions were very complimentiry At last one of the 
party observed, “ Well, she 1s a splendid woman, and a good 
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soldiers wife I hope to be a general by and by, and she 
would rot disgrace a marshal’s baton I think I shall propose 
to her beforc we leave the camp ” 

“* Now, sir, I did not recognise the speiker by his voice, 
and, flattered by the remark, I was anxiois to know who it 
could be who was thus prepossessed in my fivoar =I thought 
that if I could climb up on the bick of the only chair vhich 
was 1n my aputmcnt, I should be able to see over the partition 
and satisfy my cunosity I did so, and without noe, and I 
wis just putting my head over to take a survey of the tenints 
of the othcr apirtment when the chur tilted, and down I came 
on the floor, ind on my face Unfortunitely, I hit my nose 
upon the cdge of the frying pan, with which my poor Philiope 
and I used to cook our meat, and now, sir, you know how it 
wis thit 1 broke my nose’ 

“« What a pity!’ observed I 

““Ves, agreit pity I had gone through the whole cam- 
pugn without any serious accident, and—-—But, after ll, it 
was very nitural the two besetting evils of women are Vanity 
and Curiosity, and if you were to ascertain the truth, you would 
find that it 1s upon these two stumbling blocks that most women 
are upset and bre ik their noses’ 

“¢Very true, madam,’ repledI ‘I thank you for your 
narrative, ind shall be most hippy to be of any use to you 
But I will detain you from your rest no longer, so wish you a 
very good night’ ’ 

“Well, colonel,” sud I, as he made a sudden stop, “ what 
occurred ifter that?” 

“IT took great care of her until we arrived in London, siw 
her sife to the hotel in Leicester Squire, and then took my 
leave Whether Liston rcplaccd her nose, ind she 1s now 
fiiveeing about Pans, as beautiful as before her accident, 
or, whethcr his shill was usciess to her, and she 1s among 
the Saurs d& Charite, or in a convent, I cannot say I have 
nevcr seen or heard of her since” 

‘Well, I know Liston, and Ill not forget to ask him about 
her the very first time that I meet him Will you have another 
cigarP” . 

“‘No, I thank you I’ve finished my cigar, my bottle, and 
my sto'y and so now good"night !” 


THE EXD 


